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INTRODUCTION 

Though sufficient work has been done in the field of 
Indology to dispel the antiquated notion that ancient Indians 
wandered only in spiritual quest and knew no economic 
enterprise worth the name, the rebuilding of a consistent and 
comprehensive economic history of India still awaits comple- 
tion. A cursory chapter by Rhys Davids in his !]|uddhist 
India, Mrs. Rhys Davids’ erudite collections on “Early Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Northern India" in J. R. A. S. 1901, 
Richard Fick‘8 masterly classic "Die sociale Gliederung im 
Norddstlichen Indien zu Buddhas Zeit" written a social 
rather than economic standpoint, were till lately the sole 
conspicuous works in the field; and even these were written 
exclusively on Buddhist sources. The authors moreover 
antedated their materials, as revealed by modern research. 
The plausible effort of N. C. Banerji stops with the 
first volume of the “Economic Life and Progress in ancient 
India” ending before the period of the Maurya Eippire. Thus 
volume, which is a collection of valuable data, together 
with J, N. Samaddar’s small series of Ashutosh Lectures 
on Economic Condition of Ancient India just offer the start- 
ing point for a more systematic and thorough treatment. The 
chief drawback of the latter is that it makes no endeavour to 
collate the evidences gathered from different source materials 
and is at best a good analysis of them. There are excellent 
monographs like GhoshaTs "Hindu Revenue System” (his 
“Agrarian System in Ancient India” is only a summary of his 
Revenue System with a short lecture added on the legal 
ownership of land) and Mukerji’s ‘Tmiian Shipping”. But such 
treatises again are limited ini their scope apd the former does 
not fully exploit the Pali literature; nOr h'as any appreciable 
work as yet been done to bring the prodigious labours of 
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Maine and Baden Powell into line with modern discoveries 
on the agrarian S5fstem. 

The purpose of this thesis is to attempt, not too succinctly 
or piecemeal, an economic survey of Northern India between 
the days of Buddha and Kaniska’s successors, i.e., cir. 600’ 
B.C. — 200 A.D. Between the supremacy of Magadha under 
Bimbisara and the decline of the Ku§apa Empire after Vasu- 
deva I, the political history of Northern India has been recons- 
tructed into a workable framework intervening two big gaps 
still unconquered by labours of research. The economic deve- 
lopment of this age, summarily but not too plausibly called the 
Buddhist age, is full of interest and organised effort and may 
be taken up with some confidence. The Jltakas and the Pall 
canons, after the period of their development has been 
ascertained, though within widely stretched limits, require to 
be studied with reference to the copious contemporary 
literature that have come down to us in the shape of the epics, 
legal codes, commentaries, inscriptions, notes of foreigners, 
etc. This is a desideratum in the field of economic history 
of ancient India. 

V; India produced no Thucydides or Tacitus to write her 
history. But she had a rich crop of canonists and theorists 
to prescribe divine law and write sacred texts. The law 
books and the didactic portions of the Epics take up law and 
morals for the guidance of public and private life only from>- 
the standpoint of theorising Brahmapism, often in the face 
of facts, to establish the ‘divine’ rule. This is illustrated in 
the priestly theory of caste which never existed in contem- 
porary society in the form of four varnas^ and strictly demar- 
'.;ated mixed and sub-castes on functional basis with precise 
rules on marriage, interdining, ceremonial pollution and. 

1 Such opinon was teld by Kern, Oldenburg and others. 
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social sanction as represented in the Brahmanical and 
theoretical portions of Buddhist books.^ The Brahmanas 
are frequently seen to drive the plough, feed themselves 
on pork, fowl and beef, living on usury or fighting 
even better than the so-called K§atriyas. The house-holder, 
instead of repairing to the forest at the age of fifty, is more 
often seen to cultivate the two middle varga&, — artha su'd 
Mma. A society which observes the priestly warning that 
women are gates of hell cannot produce women like Ubhaya- 
bhSratl and Maitreyl. The king who is called !§adbhagin 
—as the taker of only 1/6 of agricultural produce as taxes — 
is frequently seen ruining the cultivators with fleecing 
demands. Again the same king who is extolled as a veritable 
god on earth is seen to die or leave his kingdom before the 
fury of his oppressed folk. 

These social phenomena are admitted in the Brahmanical 
sacred books only as deviations from the common law. In 
fact India’s history is not to be traced in these canonical 
works nor in the panegyrics of praSastikaras maintained by 
kings to sing their praise. Even foreign visitors like 
Megasthenes. Fahien and Hien Tsang wrote under the 
influence of these religious motives or of king’s court. The 
pulsating life of the teeming millions that extended from 

1 See Senart-^Les Castes Dans L’ inde, pp. 139-40; “La doctrine 
officiale n’adntet que qtlatre castes; la rdalitd fait eclater ce cadre trop 
etroit: rclle en montre un nombre infini — Mais la thdorie par plus d'un 
indice, par les contradictions mdtne on elle s'engage, constate et avoue 
que de vieille date, les castes 6t6 bien autrement nombreuses que’lle ne 
parait d’abord le suposer. J’ai dit combien il est douteux qu'une caste 
de Ksatriyas et de Vaicyas ait jamais rSellement existe. On sent de rest© 
combien des catdgories si vastes sont pen compatibles avec les rdglea 
mdmeavec cet exclusivisme jaloux, cette organisation corporative et 
autonome qui caractdrisent la caste vivante. P.138. See also Pick; Die 
Sociale Gliederung, pp. 3*6, 
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the king’s palace to the ascetic’s asrama is not caught in 
court or divine literature. The material for peoples’ life | 

is to be sought in peoples’ literature. Fortunately such | 

popular literature is not so wanting for us as genealogical I 
and chronological tables and diplomatic and military records. , .f 
Of course even this literature could not completely escape I 
the tamperings of compilers with idealistic motives. 

The remarkable difference between the canonical litera- | 
ture of Brihma^as and that of Buddhists is that the | 

former’s vehicle was a savant’s language, the latter's vehi- ^ 

cle was a more widely spoken language. Buddhist philo- .ii 

sophy and practice exhibit some advance from Brahma- | 

pism towards equality and democracy in their tnonas- 
tic organisation and theories of state. This explains why | 

the Pali works let us into popular life more than the '| 

Sanskrit do. They are full of parables drawn from life to | 

explain and drive home a sermon. The social life of | 

commoners in the countryside with their sorrows and 
pleasures, their feuds and fellowships expresses itself in | 

colourful stories, — in rhymes and verses. These unmotivated, I 

Spontaneous effusions reflect clearly the beliefs, manners, | 

customs and means of livelihood of the masses. The stories | 

of the Jatakas are such folk-tales accumulated through 
centuries from the lips of the commoners. They are presented I 
by the compiler in a casual, parenthetic manner only with f 

the interpolation of the Bodhisatta motive. Sometimes this 1 

motive does not colour the incidents which have absolutely < I 
no use for pointing a moral. The current of popular literature 
sometimes shrinks and dries up. It shows itself again in 
works like the Pancatantra. Hitopade^a. KatbasaritsSgara, etc. 

Even the Puranas and the great Epics sometimes afford 
glimpses into raw human life beneath all the poetic artistry 
and idealisation. . 
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Buddhist Literature 

The Buddhist works, the canon with the voluminous 
commentaries of Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala and the 
mass of the Jataka stories are not only the widest source, 
they give the truest picture from life. Where the Buddhist 
writers do not go for theorising they observe an objective 
attitude on the material world and give genuine data on 
social and economic activities. 

The view upheld by Biihler, Rhys Davids and Pick and 
followed even by recent scholars' that the Buddhist texts and 
the Jatakas represent society only prior to the fourth century 
B.C. is not tenable now. References in the Jhtakas to 
Jambudipa, Suvannabhumi. Andhapura and Tambapari^i^ 
display a larger geographical horizon and nomenclature than 
any pre-Maurya literature. The Jatakas know the various 
forms of slavery enumerated in the Artha^hstra and the legal 
literature which the Vinaya Pitaka, believed to be among the 
older portions of the Pali canon, does not". The Jatakas 
reflect the syncretising process between Brahmanie and 
Buddhist cults except in the matter of animal sacrifice^ 
Buddha’s homily of equality of castes in the Assalayana 
Stttta is in pronounced contrast with later texts where the 


1 R. C. Majutndar : Corporate life in Ancient India, Introduction. 
Ohoshal: Agrarian System in Ancient India, p. 89. 

2 The Jatakas arc familiar with slaves (1) reduced by punishment (I. 
110), (2) purdtased (III. 343), (3) ‘born in the house' (I. 452), (4) captured 
in raids (IV- 220), (5) by gift (VI. 546f), (6) voluntary enslavement (VI. 
87),(7) by fear (VI- 285). For later classification of slaves, c/.Artha- 
Sastra, III. 13, and Manu, XVIIL 415. The Vinaya distinguishes slaves 
only as follows : (1) born slaves, (2) purchased with money, (3) cap- 
tured in raids : antojato dhanakkito karamaranito (Bikkhunivibhanga, 
Samghadisesa, 1.2.1.). Ignorance of the ‘dandadasa’ is particularly 
significant. 
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isolation of the despised Can^alas and Pukkusas even smack 

of Mann. . . 

The Tipitaka or Pali canon is said to be a compilation 
of Buddha’s sayings as preserved by oral transmission and - ^ 
according to tradition was brought to Ceylon by Mahinda t 
and first committed to writing under the Ceylonese king | 
Vattagamani in the first century B. C. Between the third and . | 
the first centuries B. C. the canon underwent great transforroa" , | 

tions. This accounts for numerous contradictions, repetitions ^ 
and juxtapositions of early and late traditions within the , 

canon. I 

Below is given an analysis of the Tipifaka with reference j 

to the birth period of its component parts as established by j 

the latest research^ I 

A. yinayapitaka: rules of the Order or monastic dis- I 

cipline. ? 

I. Suttavibhafiga— (1) Mahavibhafiga (2) Bikkhuni- | 

Vibhafiga, f ; 

IL Khandakas— (1) Mahavagga (2) Cullavagga. g 

III, Parivara or Parivarapatha— a much later production. | 

B. Suttapitaka: Dhamma or the Religion, | 

I. Dighanikaya— 3 Books represent successively later f 

strata of tradition, ' 

II, Majjhimanikaya — contains similar interpolations, e.g., 

suttas Dn. 14. Mn, 123 attribute to Buddha and Moggallana 
all the miracles which Buddha himself instructed monks not 
to practice and which are seen in later non-canonical works 
like NidSnakatha, Lalitavistara, etc. Mn. II. 149 mentions i 

Yona-Kambojas of Greco-Bactrian empire, i.e.. of the third j 

century B. C. i 

' • - 3 

I Wintemitz; History of Indian Literature, VoL IL LawJ 
History of Pali Literature, Ch* I. . 
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III. SamyuttaDikaya — Some suttas exhibit an epic and 
-dramatic tinge hardly creditable to early Buddhist monks 
(e.g., V. 3). The prose enwrapping the sayings on Karman 
.(III. 2, 10, 31) reads much like a commen tutorial addition. 

IV. Afiguttaranikaya — Compiled at a time when the 
•deification of Buddha was complete; compare the manner in 
which preaching monks answer to Indra (IV. 163f) with 
Anoka’s Bhabru Edict — “all that Buddha said is well said** 
.and later Sanskrit work like Divyavadana — “the Buddhas 
will never utter what is false”. 

V. Khuddakanikaya—the collection was probably con- 
•eluded at a late period and not a few texts included even 
.afterwards. Its works originated at different times. These 
are : 

(1) Khuddakapatha or short recital, (2) Dhammapada 
•or religious sentences, (3) Udana or pithy sayings— narrative 
.portion is often silly compared to the verse and seems to be 
added by the compiler. In the Patalisutta it is prophesied 
that Plfaliputta will be a great metropolis and will be partly 
.destroyed by fire, flood and war. History testifies to the 
accuracy of the prophecy which seems to have been made 
after the incidents. (4) Itivuttaka or ‘thus spake Buddha* 
sayings — contain earlier and later matters in both prose and 
verse. (5) Suttanipffta or section of discourses — the three 
ballads dealing with scenes from Buddha's youth prepare the 
ohief features of the later Buddhist legend like the epic 
4 ;ountcrpart of the Akhyapas, by the insertion of narrative 
stanzas between conversational stanzas. Sometimes a Yakkha 
•or a God comes irrelevantly to introduce a dialogue (I. 6, 10; 
II. 4, 5,; III. 10) no doubt made by the Sangitikarakas. (6) 
Vimanavatthu or stories of divine places and (7) Petavatthu 
.or stories of the dead — belong to the latest stratum of 
iitwrature incorporated in the canon. They explain the sub- 
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lime doctrine of Karma^ of Brahmanical and Buddhist texts- 
with crude examples. Even later commentators sometimes 
admitted their spuriousness, e g.. King Pifigalaka (Petav. IV. 3) 
ruled according to Dhammapala’s commentary 2C0 years 
after Buddha. (8) Theragatha or songs of Elders and (9) 
Therigatha or songs of lady Elders—the old and new are 
mixed up, e.g., a monk who wandered in heavens for 8,000 
million years by offering a single flower, forestalls the 
Bwddhist cult of Mahlyana texts (Therag. 96): a seven year 
old saint performs miracles (429ff); a monk multiplies himself 
a thousandfold and flies through the air (563ft): 10,000 
gods of Brahma’s heaven receive Shriputta and do him 
honour (1082ff); the two poems describing the decay of 
religion (920-48, 949-80) are held to be post-A^okan. So also 
Therig, 400-47, 448-51 particularly the last two songs, (10) 
Jatakas or Bodhisatta stories— in their present form, represent 
no single culture period. To gain converts, Buddhist monks 
circulated popular folk-tales in which Bodhisatta was made 
to play a part and thus converted any folk-tale into a Jataka 
story, i.e., the story of Buddha in a previous birth. Besides 
they improvised new ones. Thus were accumulated fables 
and sermons of many generations. The original canonical 
Jataka does not contain all the 547 stories available in the- 
commentary edited by Fausboll in six volumes.^ That much- 
of both prose and poetry belonged to Buddhist tradition in 
the second century B. C. is proved by the Barhut, Bodhgaya. 
and Sanchi reliefs depicting scenes which occur only in prose. 
“For the great mass of the verses however, no greater 
antiquity than the third century B. (^. can conscientiously be 
urged, certainly not proved, and much Of the prose assutndly 

1 See Rhys Davids: Buddhist India, Ch. XI. B. M.Barua: Barhut,. 
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belOBgs to the Christian Era”, (11) Niddesa or explanations, 
— a commentary of antiquity, (12) Patisambhidamagga or path 
to analysis — treated after the fashion of the later Abhidhamma 
texts, (13) Apadanas^ or glorious deeds — paralleled to the Sans- 
krit Avadanas ; as copious a narrative work as the JEtakas 
and one of the very latest ; included in the canon not ealier 
than the 1st century B. C,, (14) Buddhavarpsa® or legend of 
the 24 former Buddhas — the commentator says that the work 
was recited by Buddha and handed down in uninterrupted 
course to the third council and beyond. But the earlier texts 
are familiar with only six predecessors of Gautama and it is 
replete with that Buddha worship and Buddha deification 
foreign to earlier texts. Included in the canon not earlier 
than the 1st century B. C., (15) Cariyapilaka— 35 Jatakas in 
verse illustrating the Paramilas of Bodhisatta. They presume 
a knowledge of the Jataka stories and dry them up for purpose 
of canonisation ; one of the latest products. 

C. AbhidhammapHaka: Dhamma treated in a 
scholastic and catecbistical fashion: (1) Dhammasaipgani, 
(2) Vibhaftga, (3) DhitukathS, (4) Puggalapannatti, (5) Kathi* 
vatthu — attributed by tradition to Tissa of the third century 
B. C. who wrote it to refute heresy and quoted from the 
Vinayapilaka and the Suttapitaka and other authorities all 
in the name of the Suttanta. In its present form it is 
garnished even by the later orthodoxy. (6) Yamaka, (7) 
Paitbana Pakarapa. ^ 

The authenticity of the Abhidhammapitaka as Buddha- 
vacana has been doubted. 


1 Winternitz: History of Indian Literature; tr, by Mrs. S* Ketkar,. 
Vol. IL pp. J 21,-2. 

2 See B. M Barua: Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volumes,— Mahay ana in 
the Making, where the author argues that the books were thrown in after 
the compilation of the Canon* 
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Two non-canonical Pali works are useful for our purpose; 
the Milindapanho, a composition of the first century A. D. 
-at the latest when the memory of the Greco-Bactrian King 
miight still be fresh; and the Mahavastu— a treasure house 
-of Jataka and other narratives extending between the second 
•century B. C. and fourth century A. D. 

The later compilation of the canon and its composite 
character disallow us as firm a chronological footing for the 
'6th century B, C, as some Andhra and Saka inscriptions 
provide us in the second century A. D. But a careful scrutiny 
, of the canon would reveal materials that may safely be used 
for the time of Buddha and others unquestionably for pre* 
Maurya times. The early and late portions may be distin- 
guished from their geographical notes which, far more 
Accurate than those of the MababhSrata, seem to be solidly 
founded on personal observation.*^ 

Stray and scanty but nevertheless positive data for the 
pre-Maurya period are also available in incidental notes of 
foreign historians and in indigenous works like Papini’s gram- 
mar which may be referred back to the 6th century B. C. 

The veil of the mystery of Treia and Dwapar hanging 
.around the great Epics has long been torn off; and it is now 
beyond dispute that they unfold to the critical eye successive 
•strata of social and economic development extending over 
A wide range of place and time. 

The MahabhQrata 

That the Mahabharata was a unified composition conceived 

1 E. g., the description of Giribbaja and its five mountains, of the 
rfownlets and the six large metropoles in the time of the Mnhaparinib- 
*Sna. Mark also that where Pataliputta comes, it is introduced only by 
way of a prophecy to materialise in future, otherwise the place name 
Ateing PRtaligSma. 
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and worked out by a master artist of remote antiquity’^ is a 
theory no longer given any credit. Its battle episodes 
alone reflect a long span of evolution — religious and political. 
There are striking contradictions throughout its composite 
structure. While the Kauravas are the villain of the piece 
and P&n(3avas pious and brave, it is the latter who knock 
^lown the Kaurava heroes with treachery and unfair combat 
and Kr§i.ia. the arch-traitor and casuist who defends all his 
guiles as means to an end is elevated as incarnation of Vigi^u. 
Winternitz* explains the anomaly by supposing that the bards 
originally composed the verses under the aegis of the Kaura- 
•vas, and must have remodelled their songs to suit new patrons 
when political supremacy passed to the PSp^avas; and the 
•deified Kf§pa,— there might have been more than one man of 
that name,— was invoked to defend their questionable 
methods.* The whole of the Virdtaparva is again believed to 
he a later production: the simultaneous defeat of all the 
iCaurava stalwarts within a few hours at the hand of the single- 
handed Arjuna fits ill with the main battle won after eighteen 
•days of bitter travail by the mobilised forces of the PSp^a** 
vas and their allies. 

Nor is the Mahabharata homogeniouS in language, style 
and metre. The language is at places archaic, akin to the 
Vedic literature, at places it sounds like the Purfipic. The 
atyle varies from the naive Akhyapa or narrative style of the 
£rahmapas and Upanifads to the most negligent PnrSpa 
style and the Kavya style recalling even the ornate lyric of 


1 J. Dahlmann : Das Mahabharata als Epos und Reohtsbuch; also 
Sylvain Levi, etc. 

2 History of Indian Literature, Vol. 1. 

3 A disputable assumption. If true, the reconciliation of the crafty 
.and divine Kpspa was done to perfection . 
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Kalidasa.^ The metre, mainly abides by the Moka which 
originated in the anus}uv. But this exhibits earlier and later 
forms ; and there are also old prose, rhythmical prose and 
prose interspersed with verse; metre in old and later 

forms and elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit. 

So the Mahabharata was retouched and interpolated 
as late as in the 4th century A. D. After that, except for com- 
paratively minor additions and alterations, the book was 
accepted as a sacred text.' As regards the earlier date, it harks 
back to the Vedas, But the Vcdic texts never mention it by 
name. The Sutra literature gives earliest references to the 
book and its characters. Samkhayana cites a war in the 
Kuruksetra which ruined the Kauravas. Asvalayana mentions 
the MahabhSrata as a sacred book, Pagini explains the 
deacivations of names like Yudhisthira, Bhima. Vidura, Maha- 
bh&ata, etc. The existence of the Vaisampayana MahS- 
bbirata is presupposed by Pinini. In Patafijali are avai- 
lable definite allusions to the story of the battle between 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas. In the Pali canon as 
well as in the Brahmanas we find the narrative form 
trying its hand for the epic form. Names from the MabE- 
bhSrata occur also in the Jhtakas; that their surroundings and 
the story spun around them are a caricature of the 
Epic probably only explains that it did not as yet travel far 
into eastern India. Hence it definitely goes as far back as the 
6th century B.C, i.e,, earlier than PSpini. Thus our Epic may 
have received roughly its present shape during the period ex- 
tending between cir. 600 B. C. and cir. 400 A. D.® 

1 E- i., Orojgiaiiarva— the nocturnal scene of the battle-fietd. Canto 

T85." ' ' 

2 Winternitzr-op. c/L Vol. I.p, 463, Washburn Hopkins; Cam- 
bridge History, Vol. I. Ch. XI, p. 258. 

3 Theearlierdate of the composition of the Mahabharata is gener** 
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The Ramayana 

The Ramayana was subjected to similar transformation 
though perhaps in a lesser degree than the Mahabharata. 
The singers of the Rama saga no doubt took some liberty 
with the original tradition orally handed down, to suit the 
vagaries of audiences. This alone may explain the difference 
between the available recensions of the text. Upon the first 
written story of Valmiki again, accumulated a heap of inter- 
polations which it is difficult to trace. To this category belong 
Sita’s fire ordeal at the end of the Laihkakanda where 
Rima with unwonted cruelty and shamelessness tells Sita 
that he had rescued her only to vindicate IksvSku honour and 
condones her death whereupon the gods appear to invoke 
Rama as god Vijnu, the following scene of Rama’s interview 
and embrace with Da^aratha, the scene of the sending of 
search parties for Sita in the Kiskindhyakanda,^ the roman- 
tic scenes in the Sundarakanda, the Brahmanical legends at 
the beginning of the Aranyakanda, etc. By an examinatioa 
of a portion of the Ramayana Jacobi found only a quarter 
as genuine.* 

The AdikSnda and the Uttarakanda. the first and the last 
Books, are held to be spurious in toto. Events like the marri- 
age of Rama’s brothers referred to in Book I ate completely 

. ally placed about 400 B. C. But the reference in A^valayana to Jaiminlya 
BhSrata and more particularly, in Papini to the Vaifempayana 
MahsbhSrata leaves little room for doubt that there wss a pre-Paninian 
version of the MahabhSrata as distinguished from the later (Maurya?> 
recension. 

1 The four directions are mentioned as if the sender of emissaries, ■ 
Sugriva, is seated somewhere about the Kuru country while he was 
really at Kiskindhya (Deccan). This suggests that somebody from 
the region of Kuruksetra introduced the scene (40-43). 

2 Quoted in Winternitz— op. cit. Vol. 11. p. 500 fn. 
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ignored in later ones. The language and style are also inferior.. 
In these two Books Rama is an incarnation of the god VijijB 
while elsewhere, with rare exceptions (which are supposed to 
be interpolated) he is a mortal hero. The main theme of 
the narrative is frequently broken by the insertion of Brah- 
ma^ical legends in the manner of the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas, a case rare among other Books. Thus in Book I the 
legends of Rjya^fftga, Va^i§tha and Vi^vamitra, of VSmani- 
vatEra, of Gahga’s descent from heaven, of the churning of 
the ocean by the gods and demons, are related on the himsiest 
pretexts and so the genealogy and chronology of the Rak^asas. 
the adventures of Ravana, Hanumat, etc., the myths of the 
slaying of Vrtra by Indra in Book VH have no bearing on 
the narrative. Only a fourth of the Uttarakah<la bears on, 
Rama and Sita. In these two Books Valmiki becomes a con- 
temporary of his hero and consequently a legendary figure. 
These two phenomena alone, deification of Rama and con- 
version of Valmiki into a legendary figure presuppose cen- 
turies of development. 

The Ramayana falls within the larger period of develop- 
ment of the Mahabharata which is a bigger and subtler epic. 
The latter presents with the first and last Books of the RlmS- 
yana the same Brahmapical legends but with such variation as 
to suggest a common source. The two Epics also show re- 
markable conformity in phrases, idioms and even whole versea 
and in language, metre and style. 

In connexion with the abduction of Draupadi the Mahl* 
bhatata relates the RamopakbySna. i. e., the abridged Rami* 
yapa in its fully developed form,‘ It contains many other 

1 Raychaudhuri opines that the RamopSkhyatia is not borrowed 
from die finished RSmayapa but derives from a common tradidon as 
does the Dasaratha TStaka. Studies in Indian Antiquities, Part I 

ch. in. 
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references which prove familiarity with the Ramayana as an 
ancient work. Xhe Rama epic is fully known to Advaghoga*. 
author of Buddhacarita and contemporary of Kaniska. From 
the second ceptury the Ramayana begins to be hardened as a. 
popular epic. Its public recitation came into vogue in the time 
of Kumaralata’s Kalpanamanditika (c/r. 200 A. D.) and it was 
garbled with Buddhist motives by Chinese translators from, 
the third century onwards. These data fix the posterior date' 
of the RSmSyana to some time around 200 A. D, 

The determination of the anterior date with any claim to- 
approximation is a more complicated affair. What is the- 
farthest antiquity that the RSmayapa can claim? The Vedic: 
literature is as silent on the Ramayana as on the Mahabharata.. 
So the Pali canon : it knows the Rama saga but no Rama epic, 
and its ballad poetry is a forerunner of epic poetry. Both, 
its contents and style assign it an earlier date than the Rama^ 
yana. Panini is equally mute. The use of the significant 
words “Kiskindhyaguha” and “Vanarasainya” by the commen- 
tator Patanjali indicates that the Ramayapa was a widely- 
circulated written book by the second century B. C. The-, 
name of Dasaratha, Anoka’s grandson, certainly borrowed, 
from the Ramayana, dates the popularity still earlier. Coming, 
from external to internal evidence we find that the knowledge 
of sourthern India beyond the Godavari is still very vague.. 
The older and authentic portions of the Ramayana show ab- 
solute ignorance of the Greeks and Greek influence. From the 
mention of Buddha as an atheist punishable like a thief (II., 
109, 34) it seems that Brahmanism was hostile to Buddhism 
and that the eclecticism of the Kusapa period was far to come.. 
The Ramayana reflects the Vedic ritual : its gods are elementaK 
(India, Varuna, Pavana. etc), not symbolic and sectarian 
(Vi§nu, Siva, etc) who stepped in from the time of the Kanvas. 
and the Satavahanas. The reference to Rajagrha and not Pata- 
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liputra as the capital of Magadha and of Ko^ala as a Mah3- 
janapada suggests that the memory of Ko^alan ascendancy did 
not yet fade among the public. These clues throw the original 
composition of the Ramayana as far back as the fourth 
century B. C/ 

Thus the course of modiGcation and development of the 
Ramayana may be roughly placed between dr. 400 B. C. — 
. dr. 200 A. D. 

Me$asthenes and the Periplus 

Megasthenes' account in its surviving scraps within the 
Greek epitomes is meagre and distorted, but still it is a pre- 
cious mine of concrete information for our period. Only it 
requires careful sifting and interpretation by reference to 
current theories and folklore. His quaint remarks, often 
summarily dismissed as cock and bull stories.® shed off their 
oddity and give reliable data when the reader manages to see 
•things with the eye of people who lived 2,300 years back, who 
would look at every uncommon phenomenon with wonder 
and shroud it with a fantastic legend— when the reader 
subjects them to a critical analysis and divests them of the 
cloak of mystery, A few illustrations may be given to 
illuminate the point, 

1 Winternitz (op. cil. Vol. II. pp. 503ff.) places the origin in clr. 300 
B. C. It has even been argued that the Ramayana is anterior to the 
Mahabharata and that the latter represents a mote barbaric stage of 
Indo-Aryan culture owing to foreign irruptions. Nagendranath Ohtm: 
Asutosh Silver Jubilee volumes, Vol. El, Part E. pp, 362lf, For the 
opposite view see Weber, History of Indian Literature, pp. 19I-M & 
Macdonell: History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 306. 

2 See Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, pp. 260ff, He follows Strabo 
•and Pliny in a somewhat unfair disparagement of Megasthenes. A 
powerful vindication of Megasthenes is made in the introduction to 
Sohwanbeck’s collection which is quoted in Me Crindle's edition. 
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The seven castes of Magasthenes were not all imagination. 
As has been said above, the fourfold division of caste was . 
only a Brahmanical fetish and did not exist in Magasthenes’ 
time. As to the classification which slowly emerged out of the 
separation of crafts and callings, hardening gradually under the 
principle of heredity, Mcgasthenes was not very wide of the 
mark. His philosophers correspond to the Samap^a and Brah- 
ma^gia, his husbandmen to the Gahapati and Kutumbika, his 
herdsmen and hunters to the Pasupala and Nesada, his artisans 
.to the Kammara and Vad^haki, his warriors, overseers and 
tsounsellors and assessors to the Rajabhogga and Rajanna, all 
of which appear frequently in the Jataka stories. Nor 
was the principle of endogamy which he averred, though tod 
dogmatically, entirely a fiction. People do usually marry 
within their class. 

That the Indians employed slaves is not disproved by 
Magasthenes’ statement. But it shows the magnitude of difle- 
rence in the position of slaves in ancient India and in C^eeee. 
He could not equate the dSsus with the slaves ^d helots of 
his own country and searched in vain in India for the verte- 
brate creatures of the Greek mines and the Roman latifundia. 
The hhuMika or hireling who stood lower than the dasa in 
the economic scale was no man’s chattel and could not be 
called a slave. 

That famine never visited India may also have been a 
comparative statement or he may have meant a general or 
|>rotracted scarcity. “The times of scarcity in Buddhist 
record apparently refer only to brief periods over restricted 
areas.”‘ 

For the gold-digging ants, the Greek visitor was undoubt- 
edly indebted to folk-tale. But it has surely a substratum 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids : Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. Ch, Vllt 
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of truth. Even if the theory that it w'as a mythical versiott 
of Tibetan miners*^ is not given credence, there is no* 
dispute that the Indian soil was rich in gold mines and her 
sands and river beds contained gold-dust, whether these were 
extracted planfully by man or accidentally by some rodents. 
So the assertion that Indians are ignorant of writing must 
be understood with reference to the absence of written laws 
and to judicial transactions made upon the memory 
of the Judges* as well as in the broader sense that it 
was mofe in practice to hand down tradition and wisdom 
by oral transmission. The statement that Indians do not 
practise usury may be taken as reflecting the stigma 
placed on it by law-givers or as conveying that rates of 
interest were low and money-lending did not lead to spolia- 
tion of the debtor ; that land was held in tenancy from the 
crown by payment of a rent as an echo of the canonical Action, 
that the crown was the owner of all land, 

Megasthenes* accounts exist through the works of St^abo^ 
Diodorus. Quintius Curtius, Arrian, Justin, Aelian, etc., 
who had access to other first-hand materials now lost to us, — 
a crop of narratives and memoirs from men who accompanied 
Alexander's expedition or visited the Indian courts. The 
incidental notes of Herodotus, Ctesias and Plutarch are of 
little value. Other classical works for reference are Pliny's 
Natural History and Ptolemy’s Geography, 

Of much more importance is the Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea written in about 60 A. D. by an unknown mariner 
from Alexandria who sailed along the Indian route discover- 
ed by Hippalus a few years ago. This guide book is the first 
authentic document of organised Greco-Roman activity in 
the East for geographical discovery and commercial enter- 


■T 






1 See Ind. pp. 255 fif. 

2 See J. H. NetoT X lt; A. S. Vol. Xlff. Pt, H. n,s. p, 208. 
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prise with vessels built and manned by the West. Unlike 
. Pliny’s and Ptolemy’s it is a first-hand report of trade routes^ 
seaports and their imports and exports over the Indian Ocean 
including the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf with significant 
information on the hinterland from Africa and Arabian 
coast up to Tamralipti and the Ganges valley. It gives a 
host of reliable details with a sure chronological footing and 
contributes substantially to our chapters on Industry and 
Commerce. 

^rcfiasohgical Material 

Archaeological materials are the most trustworthy -of our 
sources, but their paucity is tantalising. The land charters 
of later times which throw a flood of light on contemporary 
economic organisation are conspicuous by their absence. The 
monuments and relics of Taxila, Rajgir, Sarnath, Papaliputra, 
etc., throw much light on the progress of mechanical arts and 
craftsmanship. The reliefs and sculptural representations on 
caves, temples and stupas like those at Kanheri, BodhgayS 
and Barhut give valuable evidence. Asoka’s Edicts are less 
helpful for the reconstruction of Maurya economy than for 
an understanding of his ethical and administrative system. 
The Barhut reliefs and inscriptions attributed to the time of 
the Sufigas, the sculptures and votive inscriptions from 
Sanchi topes and the Bhattiprolu Inscriptions both assigned 
by Buhler to cir, 200 B. C. and the Jaina sculptures and 
inscriptions, from Mathura placed by the same scholar- 
between the 1st and the 2nd centuries A. D. give more con- 
crete materials to fill up gaps or corroborate evidences of 
literature. Hardly less profitable are Kharavela’s Hathigumpha- 
Inscription, the Karle and Nasik Cave Inscriptions and the 
Girnar Rock Inscription of the Saka Rudradaman from the 
2nd century A.D. Numismatic materials are equally impori-! 
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ant with their chronological references. Indian and foreign 
coins which have been found in good number reflect the 
different stages of the currency system, units and standards 
of currency, circulation of coins, balance and distribution of 
foreign trade and allied matters. 

Without the inscriptions, coins and sculptures our work 
would have been a mass of hypothetical speculation hanging 
in air without a footing of time and place. 

The li3stra and Sutra Literature : 

The ArlhaiJastra attributed to Kaufilya and the volumi- 
nous law-codes, the earlier Dharmasutras of Gautama, 
Baudhayana, Apastamba and Vii^i^tha and the later Dharma- 
iSstras of Manu, Vi§iju, Y5jfiavalkya. NSrada and Vyhaspati 
in order of date-form a class by themselves. The Artha- 
^astra, an encyclopaedic digest of social sciences and allied 
branches, is the most precious of our source materials after 
the Jatakas. But many scholars have fallen into a double 
error in utilising it. They take it conclusively to be a work 
of the early Maurya period emanated from the brain of an 
iron chancellor. There is weakness in these theories and the 
work may be assigned a fortiori to near about the 1st century 
AD.* Again, it is often treated as if it is an adminis- 
tration report while really it is a piece of polemical literature 
evincing how far the conception of administrative perfection 
may go. In sharp contrast to the other sources the 
Sastras concentrate exclusively on theorising and scholars are 
prone to arriving at conclusions on facts and institutions 
from political and juristic opinion,* As has been said above, 
the theory of cn/Mrvor«o adumbrated with great pains find# 

1 See Appendix, 

2 Cf. A^#raE System in Andent India, p. 5— ""the 

fescrablance fcdween 11^ A^a^^ material on law and poHty 
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little correspondence to facts. The laws of property and 
inheritance, of marriage, on king's prerogative and subject's 
right have all to be treated with much scepticism. The poli- 
tical and legal literature serve as a commentary on other 
references; and it is well to remember Senart’s very useful 
warning ; — ce n’est pas la thdorie gui peut rendre eompte 
des faits; ce sont les faits qui aident k voir la thdorie sous 
son vrai jour k la ramener dans ses justes limites,'^ 

So far for the materials. Yet these are not all. It is 
permissible to draw carefully upon much later literature, 
particularly theoretical treatises like the Jaina scriptures, the 
Dharma^kstras and the Sukraniti. Works like these which 
embody very old traditions should not be studied with strict 
chronological demarcation. But it will be erroneous to gauge 
our resources by their volume. The treatises on Arthaveda 
or political economy which formed a branch of study among 
a group of four, comprising the summum bonum of life, 
.and on Vartta, the sciences on agriculture, cattle-breeding, 
trade and usury referred to in the Artfaa^astra attributed to 
Kautilya have all been lost except this one. And barring 
this and the Periplus, none of our books are written from an 
economic point of view and we ransack them in vain for de- 
tailed information and proved facts. They throw us more- 

and that of the Smrtls is so close that we can unhasitatingly take 
them to be the allied branches of a common system. The roots 
of this system should doubtless bp traced to actual forms of state 
and bodies of law existing in ancient times although it is impossible 
to specify either the period of time or the tract of country to 
'Which they belonged". Also Hindu Re'venue system, p. 13. 

It is confidently asserted by another scholar that the ArthaSas^a 
represents actual and not ideal conditions of state and administra- 
tion as conceived and executed by the author. M. H. Gopal: 
Mauryan Public Finance, p. H. 

1 op. clt, p. 129. 
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over into a welter of difficulties. The Smftis, the Epics, the 
Puraigtas and the Jatakas describe a social condition different 
from the time of their composition. They Jumble up time- 
worn traditions and legends with contemporary institutions 
and the only way out of the pu/zle is to sift and arrange them 
in order of a natural process of evolution, checked with infor- 
mation supplied by Megasthenes, the inscriptions and 
literature of which the date is less conjectural. Our mate- 
rials, moreover, present no homogeneous society with uniform 
practices prevailing all over Northern India to be drawn in 
bold outline. The tone of the Buddhist literature is demo- 
cratic. The Kjatriyas are theoretically awarded social 
precedence but in popular stories the moneyed middle class 
{setthi and gahapati) the industrial and commercial aristo- 
cracy of AoSthapip^ika’s type are most prominent. The 
Epics, barring certain interpolated episodes, paint a theocratic 
state wherein martial and religious motives preponderate, 
'^'he law-books are written with the declared purpose of enfor- 
cing the divine law. The Arthai^astra, while agreeing with them 
on many points, maintains all along an economic outlook. 
Again, the sphere of BrShma^ical culture was the land of the 
„Kurus, PaficSlas, Matsyas and SQrasenas styled by Manu as 
the land of Brahmar§i. Hence the people of Magadha 
■and Videha who did not come under full influence of Aryan 
culture, are included by Manu and other law-givers among 
the mixed castes. This Bt'ahmar§ide^a was to the west of 
Madhyade^a and the pivot of the Mahabharata. Farther 
east the Ramayaijia centres about Ko^ala or AyodhyS; 
the Jataka stories and the Buddhist literature, cradled in the 
Gangetic provinces, embrace not only the whole of PrScya and 
Madhyade^a but often travel as far as Gandhara and 
Uttarapatha in the north-west and sometimes bring within 
its purview the far east and the far south. 
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This maze of traditions and institutions, dogmas and 
realities intermingled between widely separated ages and 
a'egions baffles all consistent efforts at naaintaining the time 
sense and the place sense in our thesis. The only relieving 
feature is that a remarkable identity within the divergence 
is noticeable on the fundamentals of social doctrines and 
conditions. In the midst of political clashes and religious 
revolutions, the social system evolved slowly and unaffected 
by sudden radical expositions. A new order must stand out- 
cast and excommunicated. But if and as soon as it fights 
cut its existence, a general tendency is marked that a com- 
promise is made with it by the all-powerful tradition and 
common law and it sends an irresistible wave all over the land 
.breaking through political and religious barriers. 

Despite shortcomings, our sources open out vistas and give 
glimpses of a region hitherto unexplored. They reveal 
interesting institutions and practices at work, the exhilerating 
.drama of man. society and nature, man’s helplessness against 
■nature, as well as his struggle — offensive and defensive, the 
:8truggle to open up her resources arid to combat her freaks. 
Behind the divine liturgies and sacrificial fire they conjure up 
an advanced materialistic consciousness that had been long 
locked up in the priestly coffer of ‘'Sacred Books”. As the 
broad economic motives behind social and cultural growth 
are unfolded before our eyes we bid fare to the India of 
mystery and magic, the India of Vedic hymns. Buddhist 
sermons and Epic saga. We feel the hard ground of conflicts 
and realities under our feet. We explore the economic content 
■ot India’s spiritual culture — production and distribution of 
wealth, co-operation and competition and the formation of 
classes and interests beneath the external harmony of a 
priestly social philosophy. 




tato dhanya dhanopetan danai§najan§n livan 
akutaiScid-bhayan ramyiip.-^caityayiipa-sainivftan 
udyan-amravanopet5n sampanna-saliia^aySn 
tujfapujfajanikirnan gokulakulasevitan 
raksapiyln narendranaip brahmaghoiabhiniditim 
rathena purusavyaghrah ko^allnatyavarttata 

RQmdyuija, IL 50. g-lO, 


Then the tiger among men left behind the villages of 
Ko^ala which were rich in wealth and paddy, inhabited by 
charitable men, having no cause for fear, pleasing and 
■covered with temples and altars, adorned with parks and 
mango-gardens, equipped with reservoirs, thickly populated 
with happy and healthy folk, served by many herds of cattle 
with attachment, deserving of protection by kings and 
resounding with Vedic chants. 
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PHYSICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND . 

The Indian soil; classihcation. (1) Hill tracts. (2) Deserts. (3) Alluvial 
aoil. The river system. Ganges basin. Indus basin. The Mahltahdi, 
the Narmada, the TSpti and the Godavari. The Dapd&ka forest. Meteo* 
rology, monsoon phases, climate. Nature and man. Gift of nature. 

Geographical divisions. Three village types. Aryan and non-Aryan 
villages. The tribes and Janapadas. . 

The soil : 

The key to the economic progress of Northern India is in 
the long range of the Himalayas in the north which obstructs 
the'suinmer monsoon and sends torrents of water down its 
foot-hills supplied by rains or melting glaciers, and in the 
two great rivers of the Ganges and the Indus which carry 
this water into the plains all the year round. Physically this 
territory, stretching down to the Godavari in the south,^ is 
divisible into three parts : (1) the mountainous borders of the 
Kfimaiayas in the north and of the Vindhyas in the south with 
the linings of the Ghats in the south-western and the south- 
esastern coasts, and the transverse range of the Aravalli hills 
in the centre, (2) the steppes of Sind and Rajputana extend- 
ing from the coasts of the Indus up to Delhi and the Aravallis 

in the east, “the oldest mountain range of India,’’* (3) the 

1 Dak?iJ?apatha was fbe land beyond the Godavari and not 
beyond thje Narmada, The texts frequently include principalities 
of the northern Deccan like Avantii, Kalihga, ASmaka, Dadarna, 
Andhra, etc., among place names of Northern India. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. 1, p. 33. 
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rich alluvium of the Indus and the Ganges mostly Aryan 
settlements, intervalled with large forest tracts. 

Hill tracts : 

The primordial mountains, clothed with impenetrable 
forest remained inaccessible for human settlement. But the 
many foot-hills where the slopes were not prohibitive, must 
have been increasingly brought under cultivation and settle- 
ment. The upland valleys skirting the Himilayas include 
some of the most fertile of Indian low-land formations in the 
north-west, and from historic times these were liberally 
“supplied with moisture by the rains and snows” (Str, 
XV. i. 17 ff.). 

The desert ; 

Aristoboulos noted the contrast that “rains and snowfall 
only on the mountains and the regions which lie at their base 
and the plains experience neither the one nor the other, and 
are never laid under water except when the rivers rise.” This, 
often happened during the rains and Alexander's camp and 
the cities assumed the appearance of sea-girt islands. Other- 
„ wise the plains were a bleak and barren lot, Aristoboulos 
saw no rainfall between Pajalene and the Hydaspes and in this 
i respect Onesicritos, Eratosthenes, Nearchos and Magastbenes 
do not differ from him. It is because “the mountainous and 
northern country was the most habitable and fertile, while 
the southern country was onewhere waterless and elsewhere 
liable to be inundated by the rivers and scorched to the last 
degree by burning heat, fit enough to be occupied by wild 
beasts, but not by human beings,” that Alexander resolved 
“to make himself master first of that part of India which 
had a good report” and set his route across the land of the 
five rivers (iWd). 
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“The river system : 

Of course Aristoboulos meant only the plains of the Indus 
•and not the Gangetic plains. The regions of Delhi, western 
Rajputana and Sind formed a vast arid patch,* but the Doab, 
«oaked as it was by the many affluents and the main stream, 
was a fertile country and the farther lands of Magadha and 
Vafiga were drenched by abundant rainfall which was stored 
in the great south-eastern forests. The Indian river-system, 
moreover, did not fail during the hot weather, for it was 
watered by the melting snows of the Himalaya.s. The climate 
ulso escaped the scorching heat of Arabia and Ethiopia for 
■although the temperature was the same in respect of the sun's 
rays, India “surpassed them in having copious supplies of 
water, whence the atmosphere is humid, and therefore more 
nutritious and productive, as is equally the case with the land 
and the water” (,ibid„ 22), A third point in India’s favour is 
that unlike the Nile the Indian rivers “pour their waters into 
plains of greater length and breadth and linger in the same 
eliinate” (?) thereby proving of more nutritive value than the 
Nile (Ibid., 23). 

Indo-Ganges valley: 

Megasthenes and earlier Greek eye-witnesses whose 
memoirs were utilised for reference by subsequent classical 
•writers, were all impressed by the great rivers of India whose 
magnitude and number they described with reckless hyper- 
boles, The spinal cord of these watery nerves was formed 

1 Earlier in prehistoric times the Indus had other affluents which 
later lost their course, among which tradition records the flow of 
the Saraswgti as late as in the 6th century B.C. “Over a vast space 
of die now desert country east of the Indus traces of ancient river- 
beds testify to the ^'adual desiccation of an once fertile region; 
and throughout the deltaic flats of the Indus may still be seen old 
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by the Ganges which was the eastern boundary of the Ganga- 
ridai (Kalinga) and by the Indus which was the western 
boundary of India, both "having their sources in the moun- 
tains which stretch along the northern frontier” (Diod. 11, 36)» 
Each of these was enriched by a host of tributaries in thcit 
mid-course, the Ganges by 17 (Arr. iV. According to Pliny, 
197. the Indus by almost an equal number (Arr. IV has 13, 
Strabo has 15, Pliny, 19) most of which were navigable (Arr, 
IV). The Ganges is said to have been 30 stadia* broad at 
the source (Diod. 11. 37) elsewhere 100 stadia where narrow- 
est, the shores being invisible from each other where the 
river spreads out into lakes (Arr. IV), The breadth is 
computed by another writer between 8 and 20 miles (SoHn, 
52.6 £.). The Indus is just inferior to the Ganges but surpasses 
any other rivet in the world. "We ought not, therefore, to dis- 
trust what we are told regarding the Indus and the Ganges, 
that they are beyond comparison greater than the I stcr and 
the Nile” (Arr, IV), Altogether the number of Indian rivers 
is computed at 58 all of which are navigable (Diod, 11, 37), 
Thus as Egypt is the gift of the Nile, Northern India is the 
making of the Indus and the Ganges, rivers of perennial water 
unlike their sisters in the South. 

The Ganges basin: 

"There is not a river in the world which has influenced 
humanity or contributed to the growth of material civilisation- 

diaimels which once conducted the watcr.s of the Rann of Cutch, 
giving Hfe and prosperity to the past cilics of the delta which have 
DO living records of the countless generations that once In- 
habited thtnn It is... clear that the Indus was not always jduit 

off from the Feninsula of India hy such wide spaces of desert as 
now form a formidable obstacle to progression from its bank east- 
ward." Ibid., p. 30. 

1 1 Stadium mahout 606 English feet. 
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01 social ethics to such an extent as the Ganges.”' It formed 
the main artery of inter-state commerce and brought down- 
the wealth of Northern India for carrying trade at 
Tamralipti, Great puras and janapadas flourished on its 
banks. Material prosperity, political ambition and spirituaB 
ideals were simultaneously nurtured in this plain and made 
it the pivot of that culture and magnificence which was. 
India’s pride. 

Being within the influence of the south-west monsoon- 
which at present accounts for almost 90 p.c, of the total' 
rainfall, and overhung with the thick humid atmosphere of 
steamy effervescence which is the characteristic of Lower 
Bengal and of those Southern provinces which are watered 
by the Mahanadi, the Gangetic basin was as now green and 
thick with the luxuriance of vegetation. The casual refer- 
ences in the Pali works conjure up the panoramic vision 
between the Oudh and the Delta of “a wide area of crop- 
producing land, broken by clustering groves of mango,, 
tamarind and other trees, giving place gradually to long lines 
and avenues of palms bordering the fresli verdure of irrigated, 
rice-fields in the lower reaches of the valley.”® 

The Indus basin: 

The western arm of the Indo-Gangetic depression presents- 
sUghtly different characteristics from the Ganges valley. The 
upper Indus plain was not a flat treeless terrain as now. Its 
banks grew forests enough to enable Alexander to build his 
Indian flotilla: and about the valley of the Peshawar there- 
were wide spaces of waterlogged and swampy plains wilhs 
thick forests sheltering elephants and rhinoes. Accordingly,, 
the meteorological conditions of the Punjab valley could not 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 26. 

2 Ibid., p. 22. 
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"have been as they are now and the terrific heat of summer 
and scanty rainfall must have been unknown.' 

Unlike the Ganges again the Indus keeps its character- 
istics of a gorge-enclosed river throughout its course up to 
the sea. Like the Brahmaputra it builds up its bed by the 
deposit of silt. “The gradually increasing elevation of its 
great silt-formed aqueduct is always a serious menace to the 
surrounding country in as much as it leads to very extensive 
and very dangerous floods,”* Such floods were encountered 
by Alexander and the memoir-writers of his campaign. 

The Deccan plateau: 


The basin of the Mahanadi differs very little from the || 
•Ganges basin in essential physical characteristics. Its rich 1 
delta no doubt contributed to the prosperity of the ancient if 
state of KaMga as A vanti was favoured by the estuaries of I 

the Narmad? and the T3pti and the Rann of Gutch in the ^ 

low-lands and by the precious sheet of black cotton soil in | 

the uplands {Peri. 41). Except for the western states of | 

Avanti and MSlwa and the eastern ones of Atoaka and 
KaliAga, the broad central plateau between the GhSis and the | 
Vindhyas and the GodSvarl was covered by the primeval 4 

forest of Dapdaka which was the more effective barrier * 

between the North and the South than the Vindbya range or 
the Narmada river.* 


I In the 5th century B. C. the Punjab or the Indian wttaiiy . 
of Darius’ Empire was the richest province and yielded a ’‘ 'I 

of 560 talents of gold (£3,000,000) each year, ' ' 


2 Ibid., p. 30. 

3 The Rimayana account interposes the forest in the vast gap 

between Avanff, Vidarbha, Matsya and Kaliiiga in th# north and ^ 
Andhra, Pup^a, Cota and Pgpdya in the south <IV. 4)), k 
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Meteorology, monsoons, climate: 

Like the topography, the meteorology of India is full of 
variety and contrast; it ranges between the heavy rainfall of 
Assam and Cherrapunji and the absolute dryness of upper 
Sind.’^ The coasts are exposed to fierce cyclones hardly 
known in Europe, bringing storm waves that sweep the low 
coastland of lower Bengal and the deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the Godavari destroying crops and drowning men. The 
monsoon phases of India are pronounced and their contrast 
is more marked than anywhere else. During one half of the 
year, the term of the North-East monsoon, it is swept by dry 
land winds with little cloud and rain, and during the other 
half, in the South-West monsoon time, it is blown by winds 
of oceanic origin with high humidity, much cloud and frequent 
rains. These factors are connected with a noteworthy 
combination of tropical and temperate region conditions. 
“Tropical heat, heavy and frequent rain and fierce cyclones 
are prevalent at one period of the year ; while moderate 
temperature and rain, with shallow, extensive storms, condi- 
tions resembling those of south-eastern Europe, obtain at 
another.”® 

Nature vs. man: 

The natural surroundings, therefore, did not promise the 
Indian too easy a life. Among those who believe that Indians 
were never hard fighters against nature nor ambitious of 
material prosperity, it is a common cliche that while in 

1 According to the Acthaiastra, rainfall in the country of 
Jaipgala (desert countries) is 16 dronas, in moist countries (anup£ 
nam) 24 dronas, in the Ahnakas (Maharagtra) 13i dronas, in AvantI 
23 dronas, in the western countries (AparantSnam) and the Hima- 
layan borders an immoase quantity. H. 24. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 105. 

3 . 
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temperate regions an economical nature yields nothing saver 
in response to hard labour, in the tropics, nature except for 
sudden vagaries supplies the necessities of man with very little 
strain on his part and this promotes inertia and fatalism. An 
economist has refuted this theory and upheld that “the greater 
the fertility, the greater the incentive to skill’';* and the 
contention is amply borne out by the early economic history 
of the Gangetic plains. The preachers of “oriental apathy’*^ 
moreover overlook the fact that India is not uniformly a 
tropical region and nature is not as munificent as it is, 
supposed to be.® Within the boundaries of the northern 
sector almost any extreme of climate that is known to the 
tropics or the temperate zone may be found. Throughout its 
major portion rainfall is precarious and the lands of upper 
Sind and western Rajputana must have suflfered under 
chronic drought and depended entirely on irrigation as now. 
The marked discontinuity of Indian rainfall and its confine~- 
ment to certain definite seasons causes shortage of soil 
moisture, soil erosion and water-logging and so flood has 
always been a serious natural enemy which calls forth all the 
nerve and ingenuity that man is capable of. 

From the diversity of her physical features, India came to 
possess a great variety of animal, vegetable and mineral pro* 
ducts ; the thick-coated hill sheep of Kashmir, the camel of 

1 A. M. Carr-Saunders—The Population Problem, p. 422. 

2 "For ages the Indus has been pushing its bed across the 
valley from east to west, generally by the gradual process of erosion, 
whidt effectually wipes out every traoe of town and village on its 
banks, but at times also by a more or leas sudden shifting of its 
waters into entirely new channels, leaving large tracts of counfry 
to go to waste, and forcing the inhabitants of many a populous 
place to abandon their old homes, and follow the river in search of 
new settlements.” J.R.A.S., Vol. XVt, p, 281. See Strabo, XVI. !. 19. 
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Siad and the elephant and tiger of Bengal forest ; the wheat# 
fruit and fir trees of the north and the rice and cocoanuts of 
the hot low-lying swamps and coastal regions ; the coal and 
ironfields of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the gold of Mysore 
and the salt ranges of the Punjab. The density of population 
and the economic habits of the people have also varied great- 
ly, influenced by diverse physical conditions ; the peaceful 
agriculturist of the Gangetic valley, the hard-working Dec- 
canese, the shepherd hillmen of the Himalayas and the primi* 
tive huntsmen of the forest regions — all live side by side on 
the Indian soil. 

Three types of villages: 

During the period under study, villages may be classified 
into three economic types. The main and the majority were 
those which grew out of an intermixture of the Aryan and 
non- Aryan settlers, founded chiefly on agriculture. The habitat 
(vastu), centred round the patron deity of the villages, was 
encircled by the gamakhetta or cultivated field outside Which 
lay forests and pasture grounds (vraja). Of a different type 
was the paccantagama or border village inhabited by aborigi* 
nal or degraded tribes. These people occupied also the slopes ■ 
of the Himalayas, the Vindyas and the Aravallis even as now 
as well as the trans-Gangetic regions where Ptolemy locates 
all non- Aryan tribes with a thin sprinkling of BrahmaRical 
settlements. In the Mahabharata native and foreign barbarians 
like the Kiritas, Daradas, Cinas, Sakas, etc., and outcastes like 
the Bahlikas. Madras, Pragjyotijas, etc., are seen distributed 
along a semi-circular arch from Sind to the Bengal Delta (cf. 
Baudb., I, 1. 2. 13-15). Outside the 16 Mahajanapadas of the 
Aftguttara-nikaya land was mostly occupied by the aboriginal. 
As land of ihe superior grade was appropriated by the con- 
querors, the original settlers were pushed into the marches 
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where the soil offered little attraction to the cultivator. These 
people accordingly led a bohemian life upon freebooting, 
hunting and animal-keeping. The third type consisted of 
industrial and professional villages, i.e. villages founded on a 
particular trade or profession, the inhabitants whereof special- 
ised in a particular art and catered to the needs of neighbour- 
ing districts.* 

Geographical divisions: 

Cunningham, following Hiuen Tsang and the official 
records of the Thang Dynasty of the 7th century, has divided 
the Indian continent into five Indies, viz.. North, West, 
Centre, East and South.* These correspond respectively to 
the fivefold division given in the Kivyamimaipsa and in the 
Bhuvanako§a section of the Purapas, viz., Udicya (Pali — 
Uttarapatha), Aparfinta (Pali— Aparlntaka), Madhyade^Sa 
( Pali— -Majjhimadesa ). Pricya ( Pali— Pubbanta ) and 
Dakjlpapatha (Pali — Dakkhinapatha}. 

The Aftguttara-nikaya enumerates sixteen Mahajanapadas. 
viz.. Kasi, Ko^ala, Afiga, Magadha, Vajji, Malta. Cedi. Vaipsa, 
•Kuru, Paficala, Matsya, Surasena, Assaka, Avanti, GandhSra 
aod KSmboja (1. 213; IV, 252, 256, 260 ). Between the similar 
lists of the Karpaparva of the Mahabhirata and of the Jana- 
vasabha Suttanta of the DigbanikSya, this is the most exhaus- 
tive, The Jaina Bhagavatl SQtra shows a wider horizon of a 
later time. In the Bhi§niaparva of the MahSbhSrata as many 
as about 150 tribal or place names are recorded for northern 
India (9. 38ff). But the list is of very little use, vitiated as it is 

1 The first type comes within fihe purview of this Book. The 
villages of robbers and the huntsmen arc treated in Book V. Ch. 
in, of flip CaifidSlas and degraded castes and professions in Book 
VT. Ch. m, the industrial villages in Book 11. Ch. V. 

2 Andent Geography of IniSa, pp, II 
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by mythical names, duplications and triplications, juxtaposi- 
tion of old and late names, etc. 

Of the 16 Mahajanapadas of the Anguttara-nikaya as many 
as 12 flourished in the Ganges valley. Only Gandhara and 
Kamboja are seen in the Indus valley, Avanti on the Narmada 
and Assaka on the Godavari, Other important janapadas or 
tribal settlements whose existence was not merely imaginary 
and which may be located with approximate precision are 
Bahlika in northern Afghanistan, Sura§tra in Gujarat, Madra 
in the Punjab, Daiarpa in Madhya Pradesh, yidarbha in 
Bombay, Pupdravardhana in West Bengal, Vanga in East 
Bengal and Kalihga which included Orissa and northern part 
of Andhra. Besides, the Greek writers give a long list of 
petty principalities in Sind and the Punjab. 

Except for the inscriptions, which are moreover few and 
taciturn, all our sources are confined almost exclusively to 
the description of the Madhyade^a which stretched between 
the Kuru country and Pupdravardhana. Information about 
the people of the Punjab, Sind and trans-Gangetic regions is 
meagre, coloured by prejudices and mixed up with legends. 
Megasthenes himself was trapped into the old wives’ tales 
regarding some of these peoples, which were current among 
the people of the Madhyade^a. The fabulous stories about 
the Madras and the Bahlikas in the Epics is a sad contrast to 
the realistic picture of the Magadhans and Ko^alans in Pali 
literature and until streaks of light radiate from the inscrip- 
tions in the rock-caves of Karle, Nasik, Junagadh. Ha- 
thigumpha, etc., the reader remains almost in the dark about 
local institutions and enterprise and the stages of economic 
development. 


CHAPTER II 


THE AGRARIAN SYSTEM 

Theories of peasant, communal and state ownership of land, Owmav 
ship and possession— right of transfer. Individual ownership; tamnqr 
system ; significance of Karlc and Nasik charters. Communal 
ownership; Baden Powell’s theory. Theory and praUce of royal 
ownerdiip ; scope of royal title. Royal domains. Partnerdtip 
of ri^ts and title between crown, community and cultivator 
in ordinary land eoccepting land under sole authority of crown ot 
community. 

Big and small estates: agricultural mdcbledness. No privflqge* 
based on land. 

Divergent theories of ownership : 

The difference of scholastic opinion over the land system 
of the IndO“Aryans has not been narrowed down with the 
progress of research on the subject since the memorable 
works of Maine and Baden Powell inaugurated the contro- 
versy. There is no dearth of ancient authorities for every 
rival opinion to substantiate its claim that the land system 
was founded on individnal, communal or royal ownership. 
These conflicting theories and practices in our literary mate- 
rial rule out any convenient labelling for a vast country where 
different cultural and racial units fused together or throve in 
isolation and lead to the only safe conclusion that “different 
villages in different districts varied one from another in the 
customs of land-tenure and in the rights of individual house- 
holder as against the community.**^ 

Ownership distinguished from possession : 

Doubt has even been raised whether the conception of 

1 Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, Ch. III. 
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ownership of agricultural lands had at all been reached when 
^he Sacred Law was formulated^ and the contention has been 
-competently fought by an Indian scholar.^ As has been 
,pointed out, the Sacred Law distinguishes even in respect of 
terminology the idea of ownership from that of restricted real 
.rights: ownership indicated by svatva, svamtva, etc., posses- 
■sion by the root h/jMj and its derivatives. The field belongs 
do him who first removes the weed as the deer to him who 
first shoots it.* Though mere possession as distinct from 
•ownership is implied in this injunction it recognises the right 

• of first clearing as constituting the original title to the land. 
This distinction between possession and tide is repeatedly 

-emphasised in later law books (Yaj. II. 29; Vr. IX. 2 ff). 
Medieval law-digests explicitly define ownership as the quality 
■of the object owned being used according to pleasure. The 
Smrtis further testify that the essential attribute associated 
with ownership is the right of transfer by sale, gift and mort- 
,gage (Gaut. XIX. 17; Baudh. III. 10, 15; Manu, X. 114; . 
Vr. VIII. 6f. : Arth. III. 9); an owner might also use land 
as pledge (Manu, VIII. 143; Nat. I. 125. Asahaya’s com- 
mentary). 

Jndividual ownership in Pali works : 

An examination of literary materials shows that individual 
ownership of agricultural (khetta) and homestead (vatthu) land 
•stood the application of these tests.* It is a common warning 

1 Moreland : Agrarian iSystem of Moslem India, p. '4. 

. 2 Ghoshal : Agariaa System in Ancient India, I.ec. V. 

3 Sfhanuccbedasya kedSxam ahuli ^alyavato mrgam ; Manu IX. 

• 44. See also Kulluka’s commentary on it. 

4 Vedic Aryans at the dawn of their histpry exhibit instances ot 
full-grown private proprietorship. See Macdonell and Keith: Vedic, 
'Ihdex. 1. 211. also N. C. Banesqi; Economic Life and Progress, pp. 

•aoo fl.' 
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in canonical works that a genuine bhikkhu has ro sons^ 
animals, arable or homestead land,* i.e., the naovable and 
immovable property which generally belongsto the household- 
er. The implication is clear that land is as much personal pro- 
perty as cattle. The khem and the vatihu also figure along with 
hiranna, suvaiim, gSbhi, dasa, bhariya, etc,, as gifts that may 
be offered to a bhikkhu by a woman, a harlot, an adult girl, a. 
eunuch, a king, a robber and a rascal (Mv. III. 1 1 . 4 ff.t cj. Mil. 
p. 279 : Tberag. 957). The passage illustrates not only a ripe 
sense of ownership but also that there was at least no strict 
and general sex-barrier in ownership of land of which 
Ambapali and VisakhS MigSramala are concrete examples 
(Therig. 340). A parable in the Milindapafiho illustrates how 
acquisition of land by clearance of forests tended to develop 
into a legal title : 

'Tt is as when a man clears away the jungle and sets free 
a piece of land and the people say— -'that is bis land.’ Not 
that the land is made by him. It is because he has brought 
the land into use that he is called the owner of the land.” 

“Yatha koci puriso vanaip sodhitva bhCmiip niharatb 

tassa sa bhQmiti jana voharati na c’esa bbQmi tena pavattUi; 
tarn bhamiip kSrapaip katvS bhQmis§miko nama hoti.” P. 219. 

Similar instances of private appropriation with reclamation 
of forests is seen in the Jatakas (IV, 167) and the Epics (RSm. 
H. 32. 30), A glimpse into the legal origion of individual 
ownership is afforded by the tradition embodied in the Jfitaka 
stories where the deer eat up the crops of villagers and an un- 
derstanding is reached betWteen the man-king and the deer- 
-kirg to the effect that each man should mark out his plot and 

1 na tassi putta pasavo v5 khettaip vatthwn na vijjati, Sut, IV.. 
X. 1 1 . in the Kfiwasutta this ownership is spoken of in po.st£ive term*. 
OV. 0. C/ Jat. n. 99 ; Mbh. XU, 296. 3; Jacobi: J. S. II, pp. 59, 90,. 
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set Up a placard therein so that the deer folk might distinguish 
it from unclaimed land and spare it (I 153; IV. 262 f). A 
Brahmana land-owner of Magadha offers 1,000 karisas of his- 
estate as a gift to a parrot (IV. 281). The Jatakas record the 
donation of parks by the doctor Jivaka at Rajagaha, by the 
courtesan Ambapali at Vesali and by the merchant Anatha- 
pin^ika at Savatthi who, moreover, gives the pleasance afte® 
purchase from prince Jeta, thus showing a double process of 
private transfer. Elsewhere Bodhisatta is seen to form an 
estate outside his native village which indicates that aliena- 
tion of land by sale, mortgage or otherwise was not unknown 
(III. 293) and that land had acquired a certain measure of 
fluidity. The story which relates how Bodhisatta remonstrated 
with a gahapati who murdered his nephew to be owner of an 
undivided estate and concluded his sermon by uttering a 
verse to elucidate how silly it was to guard one’s fortunes- 
whimpering 'mine, mine' all the while (III. 301 f. ), sets a® 
rest all doubt as to whether a clear notion on the concept of 
ownership in land had grown up as yet. 

The transaction between Anathapip^ika and Jeta is of 
unique interest to bear quotation. 

Land suit over Jetavana : 

Anathapindiko gahapati Jetarn kumarametad avocar. 

dehi me ayyaputta uyyanaip gramam katun ti. adeyyo gaha- 
pati aramo api kotisanth arena 'ti. gahito ayyaputta aramo ’ti. 
na gahapati gahito aramo ’ti. gobito na gahito ’ti voharike 
mahamatte pucchii|isu. mahamatta evam ahainsu : yato tayE; 
ayaputta aggho kato gahito aramo 'ti. atha kho Anathapindiko- 
gahapati sakalehi hirafinam nibbhahapetva Jetavanam koti- 
santharam santharapesi,” Cv. VI. 4. 9. 

Householder Anathapindika... said thus to Prince Jetar 
"Sir, give me the park for being made into a pleasance.’” 
'"Boviseholder, the park is not to be given even for a crore.”' 
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•"■Tije park is sold, sir.” “The park is not sold, householder/’ 
“Sold or not sold. I shal ask the officers of justice.” The 
judges said thus : "Sir. since you quoted a price the park k 
^sold." Then householder Anathapi^dika took cartloads of 
gold coin and covered the Jeta park with one crore. 

Evidently Jeta’s answer to the offer of purchase is mis- 
jeported here for on the merit of this the lawsuit cannot go 
against him, Buddhaghofa in his commentary Samantap8sa« 
dika gives the correct report based upon some older Indian 
legend which the Barhut sculptor had before him. From this 
■version as well as the Barhut representation, it appears, more* 
■over, that Anathapipijika took Jeta at his word, closed the 
bargain, took possession of the park and asserted bis right of 
•ownership by going so far as to cut down all the trees except 
•one mango and a few candana trees.* The bargain, the taking 
of possession, Jeta's ultimate backing out, reference to law 
■court* and the judicial verdict are all unmistakable evidences 
-of legal ownership of the individual and of transfer of right 
by sale. 

Cursory and allegorial references in the Digha-nikftya 
•corroborate the foregoing conclusion. It significantly remarks 
on the ‘division of rice-fields* and setting up *of boundaries 
dietween the two’ (sattfisalirp vibhajiipsu mariyadaip thapesuqpi, 
XXVII. 18) and on the stealing of another’s plot (khetta» 
.ibid., 19).* In a parable Buddha derides the folly of “a man 

1 Hardy: Manual o£ Buddhism, p, 218 f. Btirua; Biirhut, II, 
3), 31. 

2 That civil suits over dispute on land were not infrequent i« 
pointed out by the Milinda parable (p. 47) where a klwilasHtniko 
litigates against another who burns his field. Cf. Baudha. 1. 10. 19. 
12; IL 1. 2. 4; Arth. Ill, 9. 

3 The dispossessor of another’s plot is one oC the six varieties of 
.3tatS,yin according to the commentator on dje Mahabharata: V. 173.* 
A; cf. YSj. n. 155 ; Arth. III. 9, 17; IV. 10 ; Ciaut Xllt 17. 
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■who neglecting his own field should take thought to weed out 
liis neighbour’s field” (sakain khettam ohaya parani khettaip 
oiddayitabbam, XII. 7). This became an oft-quoted hit to 
laugh down a fool, for the sarcastic analogy occurs in the 
Mahabharata as well — parak§etre nirvapati ya^ca vijam 
<V. 36.5). 

Gift of land is classed among acts of exemplary piety in 
the Epics (Mbh. III. 199. 127 ff.). The imprecatory verses 
of the Mahabharata directed against thbse who revoke grants 
or infringe rights of land once transferred (XIII. 62; V. 36. 13) 
are conventionally and meticulously repeated in the land- 
charters inscribed on stone and copper plates. There is no 
reason why an act of grace which would be salvation for the 
royal race should not be the same for humbler folk (Ram. UI. 
68. 29: VII. 28. 21 ; Mbh. Xlll. 23. 111). 

Right of letting land for rent : 

According to Apastamba land might be let by an indi- 
vidual against a certain share of the produce (k^etram 
parigfhyo’ tthanabhavat phaiabhave yah samrddhah sa.bhavi 
tadapariharyah, II. 11. 28. 1. 1; cf. 1 6. 18. 20). Vyasa and 
Vphaspali also imply the leasing of fields in the same manner. 
Similarly the ArthaMstra lays down that if a holding of one 
man is taken poisession of by another on some reasonable 
grounds, he shall be made to pay the owner some rent, the 
amount of which is to be fixed after mature consideration of 
what is necessary for the subsistence of the cultivator of the 
holding (karapadane prayasam ajivam ca parisainkhyaya 
handhaip dadyat. III. 9). In contrast to the rule on royal 
land, the indifferent cultivator does not forfeit his plot: the 
man who makes improvement on another’s neglected plot 
must surrender it after flive years to the owner on obtaining a 
Compensation (anadey am akfsato ’nyahi panca var§a(S?- 
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upabhujya prayasa-nifkrayepa dadyat, 111. 10). These rules, 
suggest the growth of a tenancy system within the framework 
of private proprietorship. This was the natural result of the 
concentration of land and the rise of big estates. When a 
holding was too vast to be managed by the owner personally 
even by means of slaves and hired labourers it would be 
rented to cultivating tenants. As we shall see anon this was 
a common practice with regard to king's lands. Thus the 
system of peasant proprietorship was considerably affected 
although it did not give plac?* to a system of zemindary. 
Absence of corroborative reference in the Jatakas and popular 
literature shows that there was no widespread subinfeudation 
of land,* 

Significance of Karle and Nosik Inscriptions : 

Early epigraphic records give scanty but illuminating data. 
An early instance of private transfer is furnished by Dharma- 
nandin, son of an updsaka who made a bequest of a field for 
the clothes of some ascetics living in one of the Nasik caves- 
(No 9. pi. iii). In the Karle Cave Inscriptions, Usavadita's 
assignment of 16 villages to devas, BrShmaijas and ascetics, 
seems to imply only the assignment of revenues for assuring 
peaceful pursuit of spiritual avocations—not the transfer of 
ownership or right of alienation by sale, mortgage or gift as 
is customary in later land-charters. A similar gift to the 
Bhadayaniya sect of the sarpgha is recorded in the Nasik Cave 
Inscription 2. i. The following plates are more interesting 
and deserve more than passing notice. The charter of 
V5^i§jhiputra PulumSyi is marked by three characteristics; 
(fl) the village is assigned “to be owned by the bMkkhm,,,,., 

1 Frmn the tMtimony of Fa-hien and ysjfiavalkya Smitf ft 
would appear ; that the system of tenancy in agricultural land wa» 
more widdy prevalent during the Gupta age. 
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dwelling in the cave to produce a perpetual rent for the care 
of the cave” (bhikhuhi devilenavasehi nikayena Bhadayaniyehi 
patigaya dato), (h) with customary immunities belonging to 
monks’ land (bhikhuhalaparihara) free from the entry of 
royal officers and the police, i.e., from revenues and fines' 
and from the royal monopoly of salt, (c) The king’s right to 
abrogate the grant substituting another in its stead is implicit 
in the donation (3. ii). With exactly the same immunities a 
field of 200 nivartams in a village is assigned to the Tekirasi 
ascetics by Gautamiputra Satakarni (4. ii). In both cases the 
donor is a king, the donee a religious order, the immunities 
.are the same, but in the former case the gift is a whole village, 
in the latter only a khetta. The nature of the grant cannot 
be the same in the case of a village (with its population of 
.cultivators) and that of a cultivated field thereof, however, 
conventionally the immunities may be repeated. The contrast 
is boldly marked out by another writ of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni which directs that since a field in the village of 
kakhadi granted to certain ascetics was not cultivated, nor the 
tillage inhabited, 100 nivartams of land from the same be 
given to the ascetics with customary immunities (5. ii). The 
field is explicitly characterised as a ‘royal field’ (rajakain 
Icheta). The probable explanation is that originally only the 
revenues of the crown land were assigned (the ownership 
indicated in 3. ii must be understood in this sense) but since 
the village was depopulated for some reason or other and the 
field remained untilled and produced no revenue to be 
enjoyed, the king assigned a portion thereof with complete 
Tights of a beneficiary and usufructuary— and if we may 
hazard the suggestion, as a brahrmdeya or tax-free gift of 
land. 

^ ^ Cf. adanSakora,}^ in the Arfha^astra, IL 1. 
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Right of freeholders not infringed by royal grant : 

The implication and upshot of these instances are that the- 
king’s charter might bear on private land or on crown land. 
In the first case it was only a matter of transfer of revenue 
over which the king had undivided legal right, and not of 
ownership and usufruct. In the second case, the assignment 
is only of revenue when whole villages arc disposed of along 
with the tillers and their holdings, and of ownership and 
usufruct when the gift consists of a few acres of land.' The 
right of freeholders stood unimpugned in the case of transfer 
of land which was not crown property.® This is proved by 
the grant of Usavadata (10. iv) in which a field was bought 
from a BrShmania "belonging to his father” for the price of 
4,000 kahdpami and "from it food will be procured for all 
monks dwelling in my cave.’” This is why the brahmadeyct 
gift of land which carried with it ownership and usufruct and 
not merely revenue, could be made only of crown lands (Dn. 
III. i. 1; IV. i. 1; XII. i. I; Mn. II. 164: Arth. II. 1). This was 
the general custom and order prevailing not only in the Deccan 
under Satavahana rule but according to all extant testimony, 
also in the Indo-Ganges valley from much earlier time down 
to a few centuries of the Christian era. 

impartible real estate~~a blow on individual ownership : 

But peasant-proprietorship was not the uniform and uni«- 
versal principle of land tenure. Although Maine’s analogy 

1 Distinctive gifts of land and villages occur side by side in the 
Mahabharata, XIIL 10. 62; 23. 111. 

2 We shall see that in crown lands there were no freeholders but 
only Idng’s tenants and agricultural labourm, 

3 Cf. 9 Tamil inscription of Kp§ija IH wherein the king -assigia* 
land to a god after purchasing it from the menibers of a vPag*- 
assembly. Ep. Ind. VII. 20G. These are dehnite recognitiofts of hrar* 
sonal and comriiunal ownership with rights of transfesr by sale, eta. 
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with the Teutonic mark* is now generally discarded, Baden 
Powell’s theory of undiluted private ownership* supported by 
most of the modern scholars does not stand close examination.. 
As observed by Washburn Hopkins — ^“The general Hindu* 
theory of impartible real estate is a distinct blow to the sweep- 
ing generalisation made by Baden Powell when he stated that, 
the early Aryans in India recognised only private ownership 
in land.”* The early jurists like Gautama, Manu and U^anas. 
are very reticent about partibility of land.-* It is only later 
jurists of the ^th and 5th centuries who recognise land to her- 
partible. It may be noted also that while Manu’s boundary 
laws open with rules for the adjustment of boundaries between^ 
disputing villages (X), the subsidiary law in regard to boufidsry 
lines of a field, spring, reservoir, garden or house being 
added only as an appendix, Yajnavalkya reverses the order 
laying down ‘the law in regard to fields’ and adding that ‘the 
same applied to villages’. An interesting admonition from a 
sage to his brother in the Mahabharata on the evils of par- 
tition of patrimony which encourages quarrel, estrangement, 
and ruin reflects the working of this tendency, i.e., how owner- 
ship of the joint family (which is conterminous with joint 

1 “The Indian and the European systems of enjoyment and.” 
tillage by men grouped in village communities are in all essential, 
particulars identical”— Village Communities of the East and West,, 
p. 103. 

2 Indian Village Community- Article on Origin of Village Land" 
Tainrcs in India, J.R.A.S., Vol XXX. 

3 India — Old and New, p. 218. 

4 This must not be taken to mean that paitition of estates was. 
toaJly unknown. The Bg-veda bears witness that the son’s right in- 
real property was impUcit even in father’s life-time and could be- 
fflcerdsed in partition (I. 70.10), the right which is the basis of the- 
MMkfarS, system of the la-w of succession (c/. Aii Br., V, 14; Tait. 
Saip., n. 6. I). 
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village in patriarchal society) was sought to be maintained 
by wise counsel against the encroachment of partition and 
full-fledged private individual property (1. 29. 16-22). 

Communal ownership in tradition and folk-lore : 

The tradition of unrestricted communal ownership of soil 
was handed down from hoary antiquity from the region of 
the extreme north associated with the Uttarakurus who were 
proverbial for their piety and wisdom (krtapupya-pratiirayal?, 
Mbh. VI. 6. 13.). These idealised folk called no goods their 
own, nor women their chattels and their crops were yielded 
without toil, so goes the prean of praise in the Digha-niklya 
(XXXn. 7). In the same vein VaiiSampayana describes the 
Kuru land in the good old days of Du$manta (Mbh, I. 68). 
Nor was the custom confined to the north-west or to pre- 
Buddhistic times. In the Tinduka Jataka a fruit tree appears 
RS the corporate property of a village (11,76 f.). In the Siha- 
oamma Jataka a yavakhetta or wheat-field where an ass is let 
loose by a sharper and which is defended by all the villagers 
in a body seems to be common village property unless this be 
.a field under collective farming (IL 109fl.). To the village 
corporation belonged the village pond (candanikam), the 
moothall (sala) and irrigation tanks and canals, roads, 
bridges, parks, etc. (Jat, 1. 199). The Jataka evidences also 
leave no room for doubt that the ill-defined belt of pasture 
land or vraja around the gSmakhetta was enjoyed and owned 
by the villagers in common (c/. Rv. X. 19. 3f.). According 
to Man^'^the land around a village on all sides for 100 bows 
(about 600 ft.) is common land (VIII. 237 f.). According to 
.the Arthu^astra this is 800 aiigulas (III. 10). 

In aristocratic republics : 

The brief story in . the paccupannavatthu of the Kunala 
Jataka throws a vivid sidelight on the agrarian system in 
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certain aristocratic republics (V. 412 f ). The Sakyas and 
the Koliyas each cultivated their tribal land held in common 
enterprise and organization by means of a dam from the 
river Rohini worked by cooperative irrigation. The owners 
proper of the land were the rajakulas or aristocratic families. 
They had subordinates to work the estates or manage the 
administration (tasmim kamme niyutta amacca). To this 
category of intermediaries belonged the sevaka, bhojaka, 
amacca and uparaja {cf. Jat. I, 504). The actual labour 
was done by slaves (dasi, dasa) and hired hands (kamma- 
karS) who fell to quarrel on behalf of their masters over 
the prior claim to the waters. The rajakulas together with 
their vassals and officers formed the tribal body or body- 
politic and the slaves and serfs were left out when the Sakyas 
and Koliyas were mentioned. The latter version of the dispute 
significantly makes the partition— ‘dasakammakara c’eva 
sevakabhojakamacca uparajano ca’ti sabbe yuddhasajja 
nikkhamimsu.’ 

This supposition is strengthened by a passing observation 
in the Mahavastu. The §akya chiefs give their incoming 
sisters’ children ‘Sakya wives, cultivated lands and villages.’^ 
The presumption is that land was held in common between 
the rajakulas, members whereof either parcelled out portions 
to others on tenancy or held plots in usufructuary enjoyment. 

In the ArthaiSastra : 

Speaking of certain unspecified tribes, probably of the 
Punjab, Strabo notes that ‘the land is cultivated by families 
in common and when the crops are collected, each person 

1 B. C. Law : Study of the Mahavastu, p. 57. The Mahavastu 
and the latafca conuDjentary are, of course, both later works. But the 
joint-family ownership must have been a feature of the oligarchical and 
oorpotate life associated with the SSkya clan from much earlier time. 

" 4 ' ^ , 
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takes a load for his support throughout the year” (XV. i, 66). 
In the Artha^astra, land owned by the village community 
is hardly traced. But like the Smrtis it deals with boundary 
disputes not only between individuals but also between 
villages which are to be settled by elders of 5 or 10 villages 
(III, 9). The significance of such village boundary, however, 
is not made clear. Had the village community the right to 
collect some taxes within its jurisdiction ? The probability 
is strengthened by the rule in next chapter that the fine 
levied on a cultivator who, arriving at a village for work, does 
not abide by the contract shall be taken by the village itself 
(karsakasya gramam abhyupetva-’kurvato grama evatyayam 
haret). It would be rash to infer the leasing of communal 
land to an outside cultivator from this meagre statement. It 
would rather suggest a system of farming in which workers 

; 'ere employed under a cooperative enterprise for cultivation 
f the villagers’ fields. 

After laying down that there must be no bidding in the 
absence of the owner, the Artha^astra gives another law, 
•saptaratrad-urddhvam-anabhisaratah pratikrugto vikririlta’ : 
“if the owner does not come forward even on the expiration of 
seven nights, the bidder may take possession of the property.” 
Reading this with the rule in the next chapter. (III. 10)— 
‘akaradah paratra vasanto bhogam upajiveyuh' — “non-tax- 
payers (i. e., owners of brahmadeya) shall retain ownership 
even if they sojourn abroad,”— it seems that an owner 
(taxpayer) lost his title to the vQstu if he left it for a foreign 
land and remained untraced for seven nights, when the villa- 
gers in a body, represented by the elders, might dispose of it. 

In later inscriptions : 

Thus although in the land system of the Artha^Sstra 
communal ownership was obviously on the wane it still had 
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lingering traces which restricted real rights of cultivators. 
Nor was it totally extinct in any period in the ancient economy 
of northern India, not to speak of the Tamil countries of the 
far south. A Gwalior Inscription of as late as the 9th century 
records a temple grant by a town of plots of land "which 
was its own property” (svabhunjamana, svabhukti) specified 
as belonging to village so and so and cultivated by so 
and so (memmakavahitak§etraiji).^ Here obviously the 
corporate person is the legal owner and the cultivator only 
a tenant. 

A few copperplate documents of Bengal from the 5th and 
6th centuries recording purchase and gift of land lend strength 
to this supposition. In some of these the intending pur- 
chasers, official or non-official, had to address in their applica- 
tion for purchase not only the administrative functionaries 
of the province (bhukti) and the district (vigaya), but also 
the leading men or elders in the same, as well as the other 
rural officers, e.g., agtakuladhikaranas, grdmikas and the chief 
householders (kutumbins), while in others the purchasers 
approached with their application the administrative machi- 
nery of the district town which had a Board or Council 
attached to it consisting of the representatives of the four im- 
portant interests of those days, viz,, the merchants, the traders, 
the artisans and the scribes or official secretaries. Some- 
times the documents bear the seal of the two Government 
courts, viz., those of the district of Varakamapcjala and of the 
district town of Kotivarga. The land for sale is cultivable 
field (kgetra), homestead land (vastu) or waste land (khila). 
Who were the owners of these lands ? R. G. Basak per- 
tinently asks that if they belonged to the state, “why it could 
not alienate them without the consent or approval of the 

1 Ep. In. T. ?0. 

38«4-5l 
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peoples’ representatives, the mahatiaras and the businessmen 
(vyavaharin) of the province and the district and sometimes 
even the common folk ?” Moreover, why should the state, 
in a sale of land which is absolutely its own, get only 1/6 of 
the sale proceeds as is clearly mentioned in one of the docu- 
ments ? It seems clear that the remaining 5/6 went to the 
funds of the village assemblies who formed a parly with 
Government in granting prayers for purchase and that there 
was a joint ownership of land between the state and the 
village community — a state of affairs very similar to that 
prevailing in the village economy of the far south.* 

Baden Powell’s arguments against communal ownership : 

Baden Powell tries to establish his theory of peasant 
ownership by examining the character of the severalty and 
the joint villages which are distinguished from one another 
by the following features. The former has a pa{el or head- 
man. the latter none. The former has holdings which have 
always been separate, the latter has holdings which are only 
inherited shares of an original single estate. In the former 
each holding is assessed separately, the latter has a joint 
liability, the revenue being assessed at a lump sum. The joint 
village is of three types. In the tribal or clan type, members 
hold shares separately, there being only united ownership of 
waste land and of the village site, and a united responsibility 
for taxes. Such a tribal allotment has actually been the 
starting point of the true severalty village, as shown by the 
primitive Kolarian village. The associate joint village is 
founded by different families for the purpose of mutual 

1 Seie R. G. Basak’s illuminattog article on Land Sale Documaits 
of Ancient Bengal in Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volumes, VoL lEt, Part 
n. Also B. Ci Sen: Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions 
of Bengal, pp. 506 ft 
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protection against intruders and is joint only in assuming a 
united responsibility for taxes. The ancestral joint family 
village is the only unit resembling a village community. Here 
all the shares are portions inherited from an original single 
estate. The heirs hold the property always liable to division, 
so that there is no communal holding even though a few of 
the heirs do not partition their estate. Still less does the 
whole village own the land which is generally rented to ten- 
ants, the rents being divided among the descendants of the 
original lord of the manor. Even when the estate is undivided 
each heir is actually in possession of a special part and holds 
it for his own benefit. 

According to this analysis the types are severalty and joint 
villages, not communal types. The most communistic form is 
the still undivided inheritance of a joint family, but even this 
is always partible. It is concluded therefore that “the joint 
family with its original common ownership of land is sufficient 
to account for all such traces of communistic landownership 
as we have any record of, and the joint owership of the village 
had only the form of the modern ‘joint village’.' ’ This pro- 
position, however, founded on a hypothesis of consanguinity, 
is applicable to the tribal oligarchies noted above but is too 
generalised to meet all conditions. During the period under 
study, patriarchal villages are not the general order of society. 
It is no exception that families of different castes and pro- 
fessions are sometimes grouped in village settlements and do 
not shed off their communal tinge withal. Nor is joint owner- 
ship by industrial guilds or religious fraternities a rare feature 
in Indian land system. 

Legacies of communal ownership : 

' Taken together, the available data do not warrant Rhys 
Davids’ conclusion that in Buddhist India the peasants were 
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only shareholders in communal land without rights of sale, 
mortgage or bequest of their share.^ The utmost that can be 
assumed with safety is that “the old tradition expressed in the 
Brahmarias may have survived in the villages as a com- 

munal anti-alienating feeling concerning any disintegration of 
the basis of their social and economic unity.”® Although 
alienation of private land to an outsider may not have been 
totally unknown this was against custom and law. In the 
Mahabharata selling of land is categorically stigmatised as sin 
(XII. 78. 2.). The ArthaSastra explicitly rules that holdings 
(vSstu) may be sold only to kinsmen and neighbours (jMtisa- 
manta. III. 10). This is the unwritten law in many parts of 
rural India even today. Consent required of the village com- 
munity for alienation of private land may have been in some 
quarters another vestige of village ownership. 

Emergence of royal title : 

Thus even after the appearance of private ownership com- 
munal ownership of the olden days survived side by side in a 
modified form. The evidence of the Bgveda shows that the 
arable land was held in individual or family ownership while 
communal ownership was confined generally to the 
grasslands lying outside the fields. Originally the king's 


1 Rhys Davids: loc. dt. Ho is misled by the term gSmakhetta 
and by its analogy with the Buddhist patchwork robe to think that 
it was “the common property of the village community” divided only 
for purposes of cultivation (Vin. Texts, Vol. II, pp. 209f. fn, 12). 

2 Mrs Rhvs Davids: Cambridge History <.,f India. Vol. I. Ch, VIII. 

Land sale documents of Bengal in the 5th century testify that sale 
of land was generally accompanied with the condition of non-lTansfafa- 
bility (nMdhama) although exceptions were madia in particular cases. 
See the Dhanaidaha and Damodarpur Copperplate Inscriptions of 
the tinxe of Kuroaragopta L . _ 
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title to ownership of all land was identified with the communal 
title, he being the communal head or lord of the viL With 
the advance of royal power and bifurcation of communal and 
royal jurisdictions he emerged as a third factor in the land 
system and developed certain prerogatives over the soil as re- 
flected in the Brahmanas. In the §atapatha Brahmapa it is said 
that to whomsoever a K§atriya with the approval of the people 
or clan grants a settlement, that is properly given (VII. 1. 1. 
8; 1. 73. 4). Evidently public land of the folk or state is 
meant and not private land of freemen ; and it appears that 
while gift of such land with tribal consent was customary law, 
it was sometimes arbitrarily disposed of by the ruler — thus 
generating a tendency to reduce public lands to king’s private 
estates which is encouraged by all possible means in the 
Artha^astra. 

Theory of royal ownership : 

This royal pretension hardened into a theory promulga- 
ted consciously by a royalist school of lawyers and 
economists to justify king’s right to a sixth of the produce 
for protection of his subjects ; and this royalist theory attain- 
ed enough force to mislead foreigners from the East and West 
who visited India, as well as some modern scholars^ into a 
belief that in India all land belonged 'to the Crown. This 
royalist theory led to the perverted derivation of khattiya 
(Dn. XXVn. 21) in the Pali canon, “khettam patiti kho 
khattiyo”. The king is entitled to half of ancient hoards and 
metals underground fay reason of his giving protection and of 
being the master of land — so says Mann (bhumer adhipatir hi 
sah, VIII. 39) A §loka quoted by Bhattaswami in the com- 
mentary on the ArthaSastra (II. 24) goes: “Those who are 

,1 Vincent Smith: Early History Of India, pp. 137fE.2; J. N. 
Samaddar: Economic . Conditioh of Ancient India, p. 56, 
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well-versed in the Sastras admit that the king is the owner of 
both land and water and that the householders can exercise 
their right of ownership over all other things excepting these 
two.’* 

Raja bhumeh patirdr§tah ^astrajnai rudakasya ca 
Tabhyam anyattu yaddravyaih tatra svSmyaip kutumbinSm,' 

Megasthenes aligned with this tradition when he stated 
that all India is the property of the Crown and no private 
person is permitted to own land (Died. II. 40 ; Str. XV. i, 
39-41, 46-49). The Chinese travellers knew no better. 

Assertion of royal title : 

That this titular right was sometimes sought to be actively 
asserted is proved by literary tradition of diverse sorts to the 
effect that the king might lay hand on individual property or 
real estate in the name of emergency at his sweet will (Jat. 
III. 301 f. ; Mbh. III. 2. 39 ; Ram I. 53. 9 f.) without the 
retribution of the Jewish king who despoiled Nabboth of his 
vineyard. The Artha^astra indicates that the king sometimes 
exercised the overriding authority and confiscated land 
(1. 14)* though it caused resentment and alarm thus creating a 
situation inviting to a foreign enemy. In the Rama story as 
repeated in the MahabhSrata, Da^aratha claims before 
Kaikeyl that all property in his domain except that belonging 

1 Note that pati and svdmJ appear synonymously. K. P. Jayaswal 
(Hindu Polity. II, p. 182) translates pati as protector and reads 
svSmyam as s&myam, thereby twisting the meaning of the later half 
to “the people have equality of rights over all other things”. While 
pati may be used in the sense of ‘protertor,’ sSmyam is not dio 
accepted reading and T. Ganapati Sastri, Shamasastri and Jolly- 
Schmidt have all adhered to the readmg above. 

2 Cf. the comnieotary on 'pary&datavya in II. 9. 
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to Brahmapas is his and that he can confiscate anybody’s 
wealth : 

Dhanam dadami kasmad hryatSip kasya va punah 

Brahmapasvad ihanyatra yatkificid vittam asti me 

m. 275.23. 

This is an echo of the Vedic teaching that the king is 
owner of all wealth that belongs to any person except Brah- 
mapas (abrahmapanapi vittasya svami rajeti vaidikam, 
Mbh. Xll. 77.2). This claim has been justified by men 
learned in the Vedas on the ground that if he cannot rightly 
seize others’ wealth how will he practise virtue ? (na ced- 
dhartavyam anyasya kathain taddharmam arabhet, XII. 8,26.) 
Hence “all the wealth of the earth is the Ksatriya’s and no 
one else’s” (dhanam hi ksatriyasyaiva dvitiyasya na vidyate, 
Xll, 136. 3). 

Vrhaspati claims for the king the right of transferring land 
in certain circumstances from one individual to another, al- 
though such steps should not be taken to override a justified 
title (XIX. 16 ff.). Even though royal pretension to owner- 
ship was not accepted in general it was never disputed that 
the king had certain transcendent authority over all land 
which prevented untrammelled disposal or enjoyment of land 
by private owners. According to Manu land given by the 
king could not be alienated. Narada legislates that immova- 
ble property held for three generations is incapable of being 
alienated without the king’s sanction. Satavahana kings have 
been seen even to abrogate their gifts substituting new ones, 
although these gifts are tantamount only to the assignment of 
revenue. In the Artha^astra it is ordained that if disputes 
about fields are not settled mutually or by elders, these revert 
to the Crown as well as land of which ownership has been 
lost (prana§tasvamifcam), z. .e., for which no claimant is forth- 
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coming (III. 9). Intestate and ownerless land always went to 
the king (Jat. 1 398, IV. 485, VI. 348). A vestige of royal 
right is also found in the ArthaSastra rule that the king is 
entitled to a toll on every occasion of sale of a holding fay 
public auction (III. 10).' 

Nature and scope of royal title : 

These evidences bear out neither the theory that 
private property in land was held inviolable and that all 
pretension of the Crown to such right was denied in the 
clearest possible terms,® nor the supposition that the king 
was the owner of the soil only in the sense that he was 
entitled to a tithe on produce.® It is admitted that MedhStithi 
explains Manu, VIII. 39 in that manner and Megasthenes, 
Fa-hien and Hiuen-Tsang who were impressed by the 
prevalence of the royalist theory readily connected with it 
king’s right to levy specific branches of revenue from the 
land. But the very fiscal term bhaga ot rafabhaga which 
denotes king’s regular and legitimate share as opposed to 
controversial and additional imposts on land produce, would 
indicate a partnership of title between the peasant and the 
king* And there are indigenous proofs that the king’s title 
was given a wider meaning. Else how could it persist on 
tax-free lands and on villages of which revenues were assigned 
and which assignment he retained the right to abrogate ? 
Whether the ownership was actually divided between the 

1 A Faridpur Copperplate Inscription of the 6th or 7th century 
assigns to the king i of price according to the law on land sales 
(dharmagadbhtgalabhalj). See Indian Antiquary, 1910. 

2 K. P. Jayaswal: Modem Review, Aug.. 1913. For the same 

view see- filindti PoHty, 11, pp. 174 ff.: P. N. Banerjea: Public 
Admmstradc® in India, p. 179. 

3 Mrs. Rhys Dayi#:, foe. dt. 
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cultivator and the Crown^ (the former of course being the 
major partner in day to day affairs) or both were absolute 
legal owners on diflferent interpretations of the law, or the 
king’s powers were only regalian rights® is only a difference 
of phraseology. The fact remains that the cultivator's right 

1 Afto examining at length the opposite views, a Mysore scholar 
follows the conclusion of R W. Thomas (Camb. Hist, VoL I, p. 475) 
that the king was proprietor of land in so far as he was entitled to 
revenue and could replace the defaulting cultivator from his holding. 
He adds : “In other words it was a sort of perpetual leas^ held on 
the annual performance of an obligation. For all purposes including 
alienation the lessee is the owner and considers himself as such, and 
the lessor has the right of only demanding performance of the obligation* 
But once the lessee fails to do his duty, the lessor’s ownership asserts 
itself.’^ M* H. Gopal : Mauryan Public Finance, p. 62. 

Tlius according to the author the basis of the land system was 
a sort of tenancy under the Crown. In support of this deduction he 
has cited the authority of the Artha^astra where it is allowed that 
the king may confiscate lands from those who do not cultivafe them 
and give them to others (JL 1). But it is overlooked that the instruc- 
tion h with reference to newly settled or colonised lands which un- 
doubtedly were Crown lands. It may also be noted that althou^ 
forcible collection is not rare, the eviction of a freeholder and the 
realisation of revenue by distraint of land which was common in 
British India is hardly met with in ancient times whether in works of 
law or in more reliable records of inscriptions or popular literature; 
(Not so in Southern India. Hutedi ; South Indian Inscriptions^ 
Vol in, PI. I, No. 9.) On the other hand, as shown abov^. the 
conception of a more extended royal right is in evidence in many 
quarters. 

2 Bm Ghoshal: loc. dt Strictly regalian would be only such 
rights as are conferred under Mann’s rule that a cultivator who 
negligently allows his crops to be destroyed is liabte to a fine of 
to or 5 times the value of the king’s revenue (VTIT. 243) and under 
the Artha^astra’s injunctions that the king should surpersede or fine 
negligent cultivators and enforce the cultivation of a second crop in 
emergencies (V. 2\ and that a tax-payer should sell or mortgage 
his fi4d only to a tax-payer and the owner* of a brahmadeya to 
anoth^ such henefiriaiy (III. 10). These rights ari© logical extensions 
of the royal right to land revcaiue. 
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to his patrimony was limited, the limitation varying in 
degrees in different places and periods and according to 
different legal opinions.^ 

Crown lands : 

Apart from the ill-defined and general rights of the king 
over all land he had large tracts — fallow, cultivable or rich 
in natural resources— held directly under his ownership, 
from which he made his charitable or religious bequests,® 
Apparently with the rise of territorial monarchy tribal land 
was converted to king’s land. The supposition is strengthened 
by the older practice of obtaining tribal consent in land 
bequests.® The king had to foot the bill for administration 
and these lands were the mainstay of the treasury since the 
income from land revenue was somewhat uncertain. From 
the ArthaSastra’s advice regarding colonisation of waste land 
{janapadaniveiSalji) it would appear that virgin and unclaimed 
land was king’s property (II. 1). It is ordained that such 
reclaimed land shall be given to tax-payers only for life 

1 R, G. Basak; (loc. cit) is inclined to hdievc that there was a 
gradual advance from popidar ownership of earlier days to royal 
ownerddp in later times, Le,, from about the 5th oantury onwards. 
But sudbi a generalisation appears to be too risky in view of the 
discordant note of source materials and the assertion of royal claim 
seal as early as in the Brahmapas and the Pali canon and in a 
more outspoken manner in the ArthaMstra and in the Sintiparva 
MahibbSrata. 

2 like the king the Queen Consort and the Queen Mother also 
had thek own estates out of which gifts or assignments of revenue 
could be made (Asoka. M.P.E.. IV ; Hathigumpha Inscription of 
Kharavflia’s Chief Queen). Epigraphic records to this effect abound 
from a Mter tithe. On the occasion of RSma’s consecration 1,000 
villages were assigned to Queen Kauialyi for the maintenance Of 
hw refugees (Rftmi n. 31. 22). 

3 See Supra, p. 55. 
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(karadebhyah krtaksetranyaikapuru§ikaiii prayacchet) or 
during the time they may take to prepare them for cultiva- 
tion : if cultivation is neglected, such land shall be taken and 
given to others. Besides getting taxes, the king is to exercise 
his right of ownership in these lands with regard to fishing, 
ferrying and trading in vegetables in reservoirs or lakes 
(matsyaplava harltapannanam setusu raja svamyaip, gacchet). 
From these lands the most productive plots may be given to 
performers of sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests and those 
learned in the Vedas as brahmadeya lands exempted from 
taxes and fines (adapda^^^arapi). Government officials shall 
also be endowed with lands which they shall have no right 
to alienate by sale or mortgage (vikrayadhanavarjjain). 

The Artha^astra’s testimony, supplemented by available 
sources is that the Crown lands consisted of (1) homestead 
and cultivated land reverting to Crown by various processes, 
(2) unoccupied waste, both fallow and cultivable, recovered 
for settlement or colonisation, (3) reserve forests. (4) mines 
including salt-centres which were government monopoly 
{cf. Mbh. XII. 69. 29: Karle and Nasik Cave Ins.; Pliny. 
XXXI. 7. 39)‘, (5) treasure trove or nidhi, (6) waters. 

Partnership of rights and title between Crown, community 
and cultivator in ordinary land excepting land under sole 
authority of Crown and community : 

Thus the king was in absolute ownership of a large part 
of the soil. Of the rest he was partially the titular owner 

1 The growth of states and empires hastened the conversion of 
ininea and forests into royal domains. “In the days of small states 
those belonged to nobody, but when these were conquered by the 
>/fagnrfhH king all intervening territories in addition to forests and 
otoer nnclaimable natural sources passed to the dominion of the 
conqueror.”— N. C. Banerji, Economic Life and Progress in Andent 
, India, Vol. I, p. 283. 
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and to some extent real. Roads and parks, irrigation tanks 
and canals, the village pond, the moot-hall and pasture land 
were public property of the village. Of public ownership of 
cultivated land evidences are more meagre but that does not 
rule out the possibility of its existence. Outside the royal 
or communal lands the peasant freeholder enjoyed his 
patrimony hereditarily with rights of alienation by gift, sale 
or mortgage subject to an elastic royal right of interference 
which, however, did not go unresented when it was extended 
to the right of confiscation. The recipients of royal land 
except those of the brahmadeya had a still more limited title 
over their plot. They held land under the king’s sufierancc 
and were merely tenants-at-will. Individual ownership was 
also diluted with a certain measure of communal oversight 
in parts where the feeling of old tribal collectivism survived. 
Outside these categories fell the land dedicated to the owner- 
ship of gods or temples as well as large tracts of no man’s 
land and terra incognita consisting mostly of mountains and 
forests penetrated only by robbers, caravans and beasts and 
by herdsmen only in the fringe. 

^ m ^ 

Big and small estates : 

While at the advent of Buddhism, rural economy of India 
"was based chiefly on a system of village communities of 
landowners,’’* the primitive equality in distribution of landed 
Wealth was gradually dissipated with the slackening of com- 
munal control and ascendancy of individual rights. From the 

^ 1 The Artha^asti-a indicates tjhat pastures, plains and forejsts 
(vivitamalavana) are not subject to individual ownership (III. IQ), 
According to Uaapas places of pilgrimage were also nobody’s pro- 
perty along widi bills and forests (V. 16). 

2 Mrs. Rhys Davids ; loc, crt. 
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time of Buddha and even earlier, we come across isolated 
large estates side by side with small decaying farms. In the 
suttas, the Brahmana Kasibharadvaja is found working his 
extensive field with 500 ploughs and a gang of hirelings 
(Sut. I. 4 ; cf. Sn. 1. 171 ; Jat. IL 181). In the Suva^na- 
kakkata Jataka, Bodhisatta “settled down and worked 
1,000 karlsas^ in a district of Magadha to the northeast 
of the village” Salindiya — his native village on the east 
of Rajagaha (III. 293), Estates of the same measure, 
worked by means of bondsmen and hired labour hands, 
are seen in other Jataka stories (IV. 276 f., 281). Here the 
landowner with a wealth of 800 millions is a familiar figure 
(asitikotivibhavo kutumbiko, IV. 370, etc,), typical of whom is 
Sujata of Baratiasi, who lodges in his park and ministers to 500 
ascetics (V. 465). Such big farmers are also termed gahapati 
in Pali literature, literally the paterfamilias, sometimes only a 
substitute for the generic Vaiiya but actually indicating the 
agricultural magnate as the sefthi conveyed the industrial 
magnate.® The Brahmaitia gahapati frequently appears in the 
Jatakas as owner of property worth 800 millions. It 
would perhaps be no wild presumption that the gifts of 
brahmadeya or rentfree land enjoined by priesthood on 
temporal authority (Apast. 11. 10, 26, 1 ; Manu. VII. 
83 fl.; Y5j. 1. 314 ; Mbh, XII. 343. 18 ; XIII. 62), sometimes 
deviated from the avowed purpose of maintaining an order 
dedicated to religious service (Dn. XII. i. 1 ; Mn. II. 164) and 
conduced to the concentration of land in the hands of secular 
Brahmapas who are so prominent by their landed wealth in 

1 According to Cliilders’ Pali Dictionary, S. V. ammcrciam a 
kafisa would be, about 8 acres, 

2 Of course agricultural and industrial pursuits were very often 
combined by these lords and a seithUgahapati like Anathapindika 
is no rarity. 
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folk literature although in didactic pieces cultivation of land 
is assigned exclusively to Vai^yas. 

Agricultural indebtedness : 

Side by side with the gahapati or kutumbika or the VaiSya 
according to Sanskrit nomenclature is observed the toiling 
cultivator struggling against starvation, managing his plot 
singlehanded or with his sons only (Jat. I. 277, II. 165, III. 
162, IV. 167, VI. 364 ; Ram. II. 32. 30; Mbh. XII. 177. 5 ff.; 
Jacobi: J.S. II. 347). The Gamanicanda Jataka offers the 
case of a tiller who had to run the plough by borrowing a 
neighbour’s team of oxen (11.300). This petty cultivator is 
indicated by the word kinasa in Sanskrit works as counterpart 
of the big VaiSya or kutumbi. The Jataka evidences throw 
some light on an important aspect of the relation between 
these two divergent types of farmers. A kutumbika is often 
seen to make a journey on cart to distant villages for collect- 
ing debts, sometimes accompained by his wife (IL 341, III, 
307, IV.45). In one case he is seen attaching a cart of a de- 
faulter in satisfaction for what was due to him (III. 66). It 
appears that the big farmer carried on a lucrative money- 
lending business in villages not always without abuse. It is 
the small farmer who ran into debt in times of 
scarcity and sometimes losing his plot whether under 
f’. extortion or from want turned a destitute vagrant and offered 
himself for hire in the rich man’s estate.’^ 

Coexistence of big and small estates, no privilege based on land: 

But whatever might be the inequality of landed property 
between the different classes of peasants it did not promote 

1 See infra, Bk. VI, Ch. IL C/., the plea of C. V. Vaidya on 
; the effects of widespread usury upon the ryot class. Epic India, p. 219, 
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the isolation of the gentry from cultivation of land and the 
decadence of agriculture which is seen under British rule- 
No stigma was attached to labour. The Indian yeomanry 
put their hand to the plough along with their men as much as 
their less fortunate brethren. They were not attracted by the 
luxuries of the town to leave their prosperous farms to ruins 
under the care of indifferent agents. The small farmer as 
well was never squeezed out of existence under the remorse- 
less pressure of a superior economic caste standing in haughty 
segregation. Nor did large estates carry with them any poli- 
tical or social privileges except those naturally conferred by 
wealth. “There was among Indo-Aryans little of the feudal 
•tie between land and lord with lordship over the land-tillers 
which made broad acres a basis for nobility in the West.”* 
It is for this reason that landed wealth in ancient India never 
developed into the exorbitant power and influence of the 
Roman patriciate, the French baronage and the Muslim Jai- 
girdar. Legally the big landowner and the small husbandman 
stood on an equal footing and, over each at the top, the king 
retained a residual power which was both legal and real. 


1 Mis. Rhys Dawds ; 

' 'M, 


loc cU, 


CHAPTER III 


THE VILLAGE LORD 

The Gamablw}aka. Recipient of revenue; absentee lord. Origin and 
evolution; benefits without responsibility. Perquisites. Judicial function. 
Powers. Democratic representative or bureaucratic agent? Transition 
from popular headship to leisurely landlordism or official hierarchy. 

The gamabhojaka : 

Between the king and the peasant there intervened in 
Indian land system a powerful class of intermediaries some- 
what analogous to but far from identical with the landlords 
of later times. The Jatakas contain meaningful references 
pn the duties and powers of the gamabhojaka who played a 
most important part in India’s rural economy. Other Pali 
works and the Artha^astra mention en passim the gSmabho- 
jaka, the gamika and the gamani presumably referring to the 
same figure. These few but weighty remarks, pieced together, 
give some positive suggestions which ill accord with the 
theory given currency in many quarters that he was a typical 
product of the free institutions and corporate life of the 
ancient village system. 

Recipient of revenue, absentee lord : 

The village lord was not the owner of the soil and in this 
respect he differed from the Zemindar. He was authorised to 
enjoy the revenues to which the king was entitled and which 
accordingly he could delegate to any person of his choice. 
Assignment of revenue was accompanied with necessary 
powers. The lord was neither an administrative official of 
the village nor a communal head. He frequently appears inr 
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the role of an absentee lord who dwells in a town not necessari- 
ly in close proximity and periodically visits his bhogagama}. 
In the paccupamavatthus of the Jatakas Anathapindika often 
goes to supervise the affairs of his village leaving his house 
at Savatthi (1.365,412,441). Sometimes the absentee lord 
is preoccupied with mercantile pursuits and the village is a 
sinecure where he goes only to realise his dues and debts 
traversing a long journey on cart (I. 413, V. 164). 

Growth of the institution ; revenues without administrative 

functions : 

Wherefrom were these lordships derived and what was 
their origin ? The earliest trace of this type of landlord 
villages is found in the Taittiriya Saiphita where it is told 
in connection with the performance of certain sacrifices 
by a person hankering for a village (gramakama) how the 
gods concerned ‘bestow him creatures led by the noses’ 
(II. 1. 1.2), how they ‘present his relations to him and make 
the folk dependent on him’ (II. 1. 3. 2) and how they enable 
him to hold the mind of his peers (II. 3. 9. 2). These cryptic 
expressions mean, if anything, that the village lordships were 
acquired in the first instance by individual exertion and after- 
ivards received the seal of royal confirmation. The Jatakas 
belie throughout the tradition embodied in the Satapatha 
BrS.hmapa (XIII, 7. 15) and recalled in the Mahabharata 
(XIII. 154. 1 fl) that land must not be given away even on 

1 The rendering of bhogagSma as Zeniindary in Cowell’s tran- 
slation of the Jatakas i.s misleading. There is a gulf of difference between 
the modem and. medieval zemindary estates and the villages assigned 
for bhoga or bhojana apart from the fundamental point of pro- 
prietorship, as shown at the beginning of the next chapter. Nor 
is the word ‘headman’ an apt rendering of bhojaka. The patel 
and lambardar are as distant from the bhojaka as is the zemindar, 
judged by their respecdve functions and capacities. 
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the plea of a sacrificial fee. In the Epics the earth no longer 
reprimands kings for her transfer and even wants to go over 
to the Brahmanas. In the Jataka tales recipients of royal 
bounties are not always Brahmanas and the donations of 
villages are almost invariably accompanied by the conven- 
tional phrase ^‘yielding a hundred thousand a year’' (sata- 
sahassutthanaka, I. 420, IL 403, III. 229, V. 350, 371). In 
the Mahaummagga Jataka, Mahosadha on his way from 
Uttarapancala to Videha sends men to receive the revenue of 
the eighty Kasi villages which king Culani had given him 
(VI. 463). On these and similar occasions the grantee, if he is 
a town-dweller, appears to be out of touch with village ad- 
ministration except so far as it is necessary for collection of 
revenue. It is likely that he obtained not the administration^' 


I In the DIgha and Majjhima nikayas there is a stock passage 
which seems to indicate prima facie that the royal grants to the 
mahasdJas carried with them administrative power. “Now at that 
time so and so the Brahmana was dwelling at such and such place, 
a place teeming with life with much grassland and woodland and water 
and corn (sattussadani satinakatthodakain sadhahnarji), on a royal 
domain granted him by so and so the king as a royal gift wiUi 
over it as if he were the king^* (rajabhoggam ranxla dinnaip 
rajadayam brahmadcyyaip Dn. IIL i. 1, IV. i. 3, XIL i. 1, XXIIL 
1 ; Mn. II. 164), The ‘fief’ (?) from the description seems to be not 
a settled village but a large tract of irrigated and cultivated soil 
>7ith adjoining fenland and pasture fit for animal farming ; and 
if Buddhaghosa’s altetrnative explanation of ‘rajabhoggaip’ as *what 
is for king’s enjoymiont’ is accepted, the concluding phrase permits 
th& interpretation that the usufructuary right and titular ownership 
of the king over the Crown land were transferred to the assignee 
along with the land. The analogy between Lohicca’s domain at 
Salavatika and Pasenadi’s kingdom of Kasi and Kosala is drawn 
upon the usufructuary right and ownership which are common to 
both. The story of the Majjhima IL 164 in no way indicates that 
Canki was master of the village of OpasSda and its Brahmapa 
community, but that he was only the owner of a large plot of land. 
The testimony of the Artha^astra as well implies that hrahmadeya 
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but the revenues of the village, i. e„ benefits without respon- 
sibilitj/’; and as the big money-lender he may have asserted 
his furtive power still further in his rural preserves not always 
with happy results. Instances of pious men like Anatha- 
pindika are fortuitous and there is little reason to believe 
that his charitable acts were dictated by any customary 
obligation implicit in the rights. 

Perquisites : 

The village lord is not necessarily— -nay he is rarely — the 
mainspring of the gama's corporate life and collectivist 
enterprise. In this respect he differs from the jeuhakas of the 
industrial gamas or of the craft-guilds. In the Kulavaka 
Jataka Bodhisatta is the moving spirit of the sturdy gama 
life and the bhojaka is put to the thought “when these men 
used to get drunk and commit murder and so forth, I u^d 
to make a lot of money out of them not only in the 
price of their drinks but also in the fines and dues they paid” 
(ahain pubbe etesu suraip pivantesu papatipatadini karontesu 
catikahapana divasena c’eva dapdabalivasena ca dhanafp 
labhami); and he brought a complaint to the king on false 
charges against Bodhisatta and his flock (1. 19^ ff.). 

The lord’s justice : 

These few words read with the allusion to a pious lopd 
in another place who stopped the sale of strong drink in hiS 
estate (IV. 115) lead to a presumption that the bhoiakd 
either himself maintained bfeweties in the village, those 
critae-centr^ and plague-spots of rural life, or he enjoyed 
the excise dues thereon whether within or outside the revenue 

were gifts of rfflot-free lamts out of king’s states and not of 
viMages carrying for the donees revennes alone ; and there is ho 
ground to associate political and administrative responsiblity^/with 
these lands. 
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transferred by royal assignment. The fines undoubtedly went 
to his pocket. For he adjudicated rural cases. He is seen 
to try a dispute and fine a fisherman’s wife and then to tie 
her up and to beat her to realise the fine (I. 483). To a 
question why a certain bhojaka had fallen from better days 
a king replies : "That village lord used once to deal justice 
evenhandedly, so that men were pleased and delighted with 
him; and in their delight they gave him many presents 
(bahupannakaram ahariqisu). This is what made him hand- 
some, rich and honoured. Now he loves to take bribes 
(lancavittako hutva), and bis judgment is not fair; so he is 
poor, miserable and jaundiced. If he judges once again with 
righteousness he will be again as he was before. He knows 
not that there are kings in the land. Tell him that he must use 
justice in giving judgment.” (dhammena attain vinicchinituip, 
II. 309). 

A sharp demarcation lies between the legitimate dues and 
the illegal gratifications of the bhojaka. But a judge who can 
accept presents from litigants without any sense of wrong 
must be prone to count these tips among his dues as much 
as the judicial fines and to allow his decisions to be bought 
all the more when these are not assisted by a jury or a folk- 
moot of any sort^ and when there appears to have been no 

1 The village affairs discussed in the public hall bore on civic 
amraiities, cooperative labour, state of crops, etc., but probably they 
did not as often include judicial matters except perhaps in the re- 
publics and a few villages. Possibly, in some self-governing villages 
the assemblies had a parallel jurisiction although it is difficult to 
be demarcated from the bhojaka’s (see supra, p. 54 and infra, p. 
79). In the foregoing passages the bhojaka's justice is unffivided. 
The Arthsastra ordinance of a fine of 24 panas for a bhojaka who 
expels from a village anyone except a thief and an adulterer (lU. 
10). leads to the same presumption. There is no sufficient 
dhta for the assumption that in Maurya times he carried on 
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appeal against them. The vaunted prerogative of interference 
claimed by the king was certainly no common occurrence in 
those days when the centre lacked the administrative 
machinery and easy means of communication to extend its 
hand very far.^ It was asserted only on grave issues or when 
the king’s revenue was at stake. Else it would be prudent 
to let the sleeping dogs lie. 

JPowers ; 

Without doubt the gamabhojaka was a big man of opu- 
lence and position whose wrongs could not be held in check 
■by any lesser authority than the king. He (gamasamiko) could 
assemble all the villagers by an order at a short notice (sabbe 
sannupatantuti) by means of a crier (anapako. Mil. 147). In 
ithe Kulavaka Jataka referred to above, we find him for once 
heavily chastised by the king for falsely bringing grave charges 
of treason against the whole body of villagers. He has power 
to prohibit slaughter of animals for sacrifice within his area 
<IV. 115). He dares to commit adultery with a gahapatVs 
wife and when caught and thrashed by the husband, none 

the village administration and iudicial business in consultation with 
the grSmavrddhas or elders. For this view see Thomas : Camb 
Jlist., Vol, I; Raychaudhurl: Political History of Ancient India, 
5th. Ed., p. 292, 

1 The evidences of the KuEvaka Jataka and of the 
canda Jataka just quoted, lead a scholar to think that “adinhiift- 
tration of justice was one of the essential links that bound , the 
scattered villages to the central organisation of the state" and that 
in this matter final authority rested with the king. He relies fur* 
Iher on the custom referred to in the latter by which anyone could 
Challenge a disputant to come to the king’s ofiScer by picking up a 
potsherd or stone. But the village concerned is not a bhogagama. 
Such central control in normal administration of justice in rural 
areas under influential lords goes against the cumulative evidence of 
the Jatakas and the possibilities of the times. See B. C. Sen i| 
Journal of the Etepaitment of Letters, C. U., Vol. XX, p. W7., 
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Other than Bodhlsatta would have ventured on such short 
shrifts for ‘damages’, expostulates saying that he is the village 
lord (II. 135). He is a greedy fellow always after the belong- 
ings of his neighbours (Sn. I. 60). Elsewhere he conspires 
with brigands to carry off the taxes collected for the king : 
and here for the second time we see him feel the heavy hand 
of an overlord (I. 354). 

Democratic representative or bureaucratic agent ? 

The last instance furnishes a valuable clue to the clari- 
fication of the bhojaka’s position. Here he is designated as 
an amacca or oflBcial appointed by the king and entrusted with 
the collection of his revenue from certain villages, Then how 
is he a gamabhojaka or devourer of village revenues ? The 
probable answer is that he is the bhojaka of a villager 
which is given by the king for his enjoyment as remuneration 
for his office. This is in agreement with the injunctions of the 
Artha^astra, of Manu and of the Mahabharata. In the first, 
grants of land to king’s officers without the right of transfer 
form part of the revenue administration (11. 1) while 
to other two lay down that the lord of 10 villages is to be 
remunerated with 1 kula of land (land cultivable with 
12 oxen), of 20 villages with 5 kulas, of 100 villages 
with a village and of 1,000 villages with a townlet 
(iakhanagara) (Manu, VII. 119 : Mbh. XII. 87.6-9 ), The 
strength of a solitary evidence may not suffice to allow 
to conclusion that the gamabhojaka of the JStaka stotiea 
bore this uniform character. The position of the royal chap- 
lain (purohita) and of the fiscal adviser (mahisetthi) like* 
Anathaprpdika, whom we often find in enjoyment of bhoga-^ 
gdmas (III, 105 ; IV 473, 484 ; VI. 463) was undoubtedly ana- 
logous, As for other cases, whether he was king’s nominee 
or elected by the rural ^nttituency or whctfam: he held a 
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hereditary post it is impossible to ascertain beyond dispute^ 
While the Jatakas and the Pali canon bear no trace of here- 
ditary landlordship in later inscriptions lands and villages are- 
often made over as hereditary bequest. In the Mahasutasoma 
Jataka "lordship of a single village” (ekagamabhojanam) is- 
spoken of along with the "oflBce of commander-in-chief 
and similar posts” (senapatitthanadini, V. 484), the suggestion 
being that the lord was a king’s oflScer. There is no example 
in the birth-stories or any contemporary evidence to warrant 
the conclusion that be was the "elected chief of the village 
community”.^ That he stood in certain relations with the 
king is attested by many passages (IV. 310). The gSmani is- 
much concerned with the king’s favour or disfavour (IV. 310)> 
In the Cullavagga the gamani Mapiculaka is in close touch 
with royal attendants in the Chamber (XIL 1.4; An. IV. 326). 
As noticed above he could seek justice in king’s court when-» 
ever there was trouble in his affairs. It is probable that he- 
discharged certain vague undefined functions as an interme- 
diary between the king and the freeholders. 

1 For this view see Pick: Die Sociale Gliederung im Nordbst- 
lichen Indien zu Buddhas Ziet, pp. 105 f. ; cf. Rhys Davids, “There 
wer© no landlords. And the great mass of the people were well- 
to-do peasantry, or handicraftsmen with land of their own, both 
classes ruled over by local headmen of their own selection” (Bu4^ 
dhist India, p. ,102). In the case of the latter there are poative 
evidences that the position of the gSmajeffhaka in industriai village 
was hereditary {infra. Book II. Ch. V). A. S. Altekar draWs atten- 
tion to a Mathura Inscription of the first qantury A. D. (Ep. In. 1. 
11) where a lady is mentioned as wife and daughter-in-law of two 
gr&mikas,—a. fact possible only when the ofiBoe js hereditary. WhEe 
the succession of a son on the retirement of an incumbent is in 
no way extraordinary, this solitary instance cannot be accepted as. 
pointing to a general rule. The 'Jatakas nowhere testify to the 
‘Tierethtary office” propounded by the author. See A History of 
Village Communities in Western India, p. XIV, 
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Thus the village lord is persona grata with the king as with 
the villagers. He is apparently the sole and final judge of 
the small village causes when he is domiciled within his 
locality. The king’s revenue is assigned to him by royal 
writ. The judicial fees and fines and the returns of liquor 
houses or excise dues are among his perquisites to which 
bribes and presents form a lucrative addition. He is the 
agricultural bank par excellence. He may have had other 
incomes lawful or otherwise,^ for his assets are in some cases 
assessed at 800 millions. In one of these he is the king’s 
■chaplain and hoards up the sum apart from his office (puro- 
hitatthanena saddhim asitikotidhanam chaddetva (IV, 484), 
presumably from the bhogagama which he visits from time to 
time (IV. 473). The multimillionaire Anathapindika too 
■often beats the record and regales thousands of ascetics in 
his park. Given due allowance for the tendency of folktales 
towards exaggeration, these figures show that the village 
lord might occasionally rise to the topmost rung of the 
economic ladder and constitute a plutocracy with the Brah- 
mana and sefthi magnates who basked in the sunshine of 
court and whose wealth is often estimated in the same 
fabulous figures. 

Whether absorbed in the luxuries and money transactions 
cf urban life or settled in his rural preserve, the lord has little 
to do with the communal life of the village and he owes no 
responsibility either to the king or to a village council for 
rural welfare. In the numerous famine scenes we invariably 

1 The terms ‘gamabhojana’ and ‘bhogagama’ suggest not usu- 
fructuary title over land to the exclusion of cultivators but enjoy- 
ment of all possible revenue derivable from the village, Cf. “Those 
farticles) which the villagers ought to furnish daily to the khig, 
such as food, drink and fuel, the lord of one village shall obtain.” 
Manu, Vn. 118. 
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miss him. Once only he is found giving an old ox to hungry 
cultivators under the grip of scarcity on condition of repay- 
ment after two months from the next harvest (II. 135) and 
this must be regarded as part of his ordinary lending business 
rather than of a benevolent distribution of dole.^ 

From peoples' man to official or leisured grandee : 

In the Vedic texts village headmen (grumani, gramika) are 
styled Rajakartr and Ratnin aiding in the consecration of the 
king among certain other functionaries and are consulted by 
the king along with his ministers. In the Bfhadaraijyaka 
Upanisad the king is received by gramap.is along with ugras, 
pratyenasas and sutas who keep the guest house ready with 
food and drink (4.3. 37). The Mahavagga gives the important 
reference that the gdmikas of Bimbisara, 80,000 in number, 
used to be summoned in a great assembly (V. 1. 3.). During 
the days when kingship had not yet outgrown the tribal stage, 
the village chiefs were communal representatives and exerted 
a wholesome check on royal absolutism. But later records 
which synchronise with the growth of a centralised monarchy 
fortified by a bureaucratic machine strike a different note. 
The periodical assemblies of gamikas seem to have fallen into 
disuse with the rise of Maurya imperialism. They gradually 
sank down from the headship of autonomous villages to 
sleeping lords with irresponsible powers and vested privileges 
or were transformed into king’s officers and absorbed into an 

1 Tbe Arthalastra exhorts villagers to accompany the grSmika 
by turns whenever he “has to travel on account of any business of 
the village” (gramarthena gramikaip vrajantam upavasah paryayepS 
’nugaccheyuh, III. 10). Nothing can be inferred either way front 
this vaguei statemrait From evidences already adduced it may be 
argued a fortiori that this business was personal (i.e., related to his 
own income) rather than corporate and administrative. 
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official hierarchy. The Jataka stories exhibit them in both 
these colours. Even as early as in the Upani§ads the king is 
found appointing adhikrtas over gramas (Pra^na-Up. III. 4); 
such appointment tallies with the conception of civil polity 
and paramount sovereignty implied in the honorific SamraU 
The gamikas of Bimbisara, be they elected or nominated, 
took orders and instructions from a controlling monarch 
(dilthadhammike atthe anusasita). In the ArthaSSstra the 
gramikas are subordinates to the gopas, sthanikas and still 
higher officers. The bureaucratic system is perfected in the 
law-codes (Apast. II. 26.4.5; Vi?. Ill 7-15; Yaj I. 337) and 
Manu lays down a detailed official gradation. The gramikas 
appointed by the king are not to take cognizance of crimes 
and decide according to their free will but report all cases to 
lords of ten villages, they in turn to the next superior officers 
and so on (VII. 115-117; Mbh, XII. 87. 3 f.). In the Sufcraniti- 
sara the chief is a king’s deputy (II. 343) intoxicated by drink- 
ing the vanity of office (II. 227). In the Saka and Gupta 
inscriptions as well, side by side with prolific land charters 
issued to royal favourites without any corresponding service 
derived in return, the gramikas. bhoiakas, etc,, are found 
fittnd into an elaborate framework of civil administration. 
Thus the upholder of popular rights and duties who loomed 
large in Vedic and early Buddhist social economy is no 
longer the bulwark of free village corporations and fades 
out into a leisurely lord or is stereotyped into an official 
automaton. 


CHAPTER IV 


ASSOCIATE LIFE IN THE GAMA 

The soul of village life. Public works, the sBla, collective charity, 
«ducatiorial endowments, religious bequests, economic cooperation. 
Industrial villages. Communal amusement— the sajnSja. From tri- 
bal autonomy to corporation and democracy. 

Taking into consideration his powers and functions from 
every point of view, the advent of the bhojaka whether as an 
official or as a non-official cannot be held to have been a 
welcome feature in India’s village economy. But she was 
spared the baneful conclusion of the feudal order— exaltation 
of landlords into a parasitic nobility and reduction of 
peasants to serfdom. The bhojaka had no proprietory 
rights over land, no seigniorial rights conferred with royal 
deeds, the so-called rights of confiscation, eviction, escheat, 
etc,, or of arbitrary levies like the bovine, banaliti, pidge, 
gabelle, monopoly of the dovecote and so on.^ The peasantry 
lost none of their rights on their freehold under a royal char- 
ter; they only gave the tithe due to the king to another man. 
Nor probably were their estates liable to summary sale or 
attachment for arrears of revenue. The periodical oppression 
and illegal exactions which they had to bear with could not 
reach the inner spring of rural life and sap its vitality. It 
lay deeper in the healthy spirit fostered by the tribal com- 
munity, of discipline, fellowship, liberty and public conscience 
among the villagers which outlived the chequered career of 
monarchical despotism and bureaucratic imperialism. 

1 Inscriptions show that the immunities of royal assignments 
WOTe much extendied in later time. 
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Public works : 

The working of the communal idea which kept the country- 
side pulsating with the exuberance of life is seen in Vedic 
literature embedded in the tribal feeling of the viL The 
Jatakas, the earlier Smrtis and the Artha^astra reflect the 
further stage of its growth and interesting characteristics. It 
seems that the sweeping influence of Buddhism with its 
principles of liberty and equality gave a powerful impetus to- 
the ideal of communal harmony and cooperation. The 
graphic and elaborate details of the Kulavaka Jataka are 
more than a utopia of priestly scheme. The scene is a 
Magadha village of 300 families or kulas ; 

"One day the men were standing in the middle of the 
village transacting its business. They too doing good works 
along with him (Bodhisatta), used to get up early and emerge 
with razors, axes and clubs in their hand. With their clubs 
they rolled out of their way all stones lying on the four high- 
ways and other roads of the village; they cut down the trees 
that would strike against the axles of cars; they smoothed the 
rough places, built causeways, dug water-tanks, built a hall; 
they showed charity and kept the Commandments.” 

“Te ca tirpsa kulamanussa ekadivasam gamamajjhe {hatva 
gamakammaip karonti.— Te pi ten’eva saddhim pufifiant 
karonta kaless’eva vutthaya vasipharasumusalahattha catu- 
mahapathadisu ' musalena pasape ubbattetva pavattenti 
yananam akkhapatighatarukkhe haranti visamaip samam. 
karonti setum attharanti pokharaniyo khapanti salam karonti 
danani denti sflam rakkhanti” (I. 199). 

This observance of moral law and civic duties discharged 
under communal guidance and discipline are the vaunted 
spell, safeguard and strength of the villagers, —manta ca 
parittan cayS^dJhin ca'ti (200). 
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They are given by the king the village, the elephant and 
the bhojaka who brought false charges against them as slave 
for reward. Then they built a large hall at the meeting of 
the four highways. Even women are very keen to participate 
in this corporate enterprise. 

"They had benches put up and jars of water set inside, 
providing also a constant supply of boiled rice. Round the 
hall they built a wall with a gate, strewing the space inside 
the wall with sand and planting a row of fan-palms outside.” 

"asanaphalakani santharitva paniyacatiyo {hapetva yagu- 
bhattam nibandhimsu salam pakarena parikkhipitva dvaram 
yojetva anto pakare valukam aharitva bahi pakare talapantiip 
ropesuip.”^ (201). 

The hall was supplemented with the construction of a 
flower and fruit garden and a lotus-pond. 

The Mahaummagga Jataka hints at the manifold purpose 
served by the public hall or sala, the throbbing heart centre- 
of the village organism. Bodhisatta as a boy collects subscrip- 
tions from the playmates and gets a hall built in the eastern 
suburbs (pacimyavamajjhaka—l&tet referred to as a gSmay 
of Mithila with special apartments for ordinary strangers, 
destitute men, destitute women, stranger Buddhist monks and 
Brahmapas, foreign merchants with their wives, all these 
with doors opening outside (vahimukhani). A public place 
for sports (kilamap^alam), a court of justice (vinicchayamt), 
a convocation hall (dhammasabham), beautiful pictures, 
tank with 1,000 bends in the bank and 100 bathing ghats” 
(sahassavamkam satatittham pokharapim) covered with lotuses- 

1 Cf. the rest house of Pataligama where the upHsakas invited' 
Buddha and his fraternity and strewed its floor with sand, placed 
seats in it, set up a waterpot and fixed an oil lamp (avasathagarara 
santharitva , asanani panfiapetvS udakamanikatn pati-fctihapetva tela- 
padlpaip aropetvg., Mv. VI. 28.2 ; Ud. Vlli. 6.) 
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and bounded by a park, and an alms-house (danabhattam) 
jave completion to the building scheme (VI. 333). 

Jhis is only the execution of the corporate rural ideal on 
a larger and perfected scale. The village &ala is thus a 
•shelter for the stranded, an asylum for foreign visitors, an 
inn for travellers.^ For the villagers themselves, it is the 
■centre for recreation, administrative affairs and religious 
discussion. Last but not the least, here is organised the 
collective charity. 

Collective charity : 

For this specific purpose the villagers and townsfolk are 
often seen to combine. According to the paccupannavatihu 
of the Susima Jataka, the people of Savatthi were used to 
practise charity by isolated families or by grouping together 
into associations (gapabandhanena vahu ekato hutva) or by 
clubbing together into streets (vithisabhagena) or by collec- 
tion of subscriptions from among all the citizens (sakala- 
nagaravasino chandakam samharitva, II 45). The Kalpadruma 
Avadana attests how the magnates of Savatthi gave a united 
iront against the incursion of famine on their less fortunate 
ibrethren. The people of Rajagaha followed suit and used 
4© combine for purpose of almsgiving. The subscriptions 
, 'wdre raised in money or in kind. Here, as in SEvatthi, appa- 
rently this was the general custom in all self-governing areas, 

* : -on any dispute a division was called and the voice of 
■V : t^^ This is the practice of the 

yebhuyyasika or decision by majority vote which was 
borrowed and laid down by Buddha in the Vinaya Pijaka 

1 Cf. the &vasaihSgSra or village rest-house in Mv. VI, 28.2. 
.and Dn. XVI. i. 20. Here rice-meal is suppM to travellers— Vin. 
patimokkha, pacittiya, 31. These ‘cbaultries’ were not less frequtotfy 
huilt by private munificence. 
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(Cv. IV. 9. 14. 24) for the procedure of the assembly of the 
Saingha. 

Educational establishments : 

Analogous to the charitable works were the educational 
establishments maintained by the individual or collective aid 
of the people The Losaka Jataka narrates that Bodbisatta 
ran an academy of 500 poor Brahmanas at Baranasi and the 
townsfolk supplied meals to poor lads and had them taught 
free (tada baranasivasino duggatanam paribbayam datva sip- 
pain sikkhapenti). The villagers offer a miniature replica of the 
municipal school : for Mittavindaka is paid by the residents 
of a paccantagdma to teach them what was true doctrine and 
what was false (presumably on the strength of his reference 
as a pupil of Bodhisatta) and given a hut to live in at the 
entrance of the village (gamavasino ’amhakam susasanain 
dussas.anam aroceyyasiti ’mittavindakassa bhatim datva tarn 
gamadvare kutikaya vasapesum). But Mittavindaka’s evil 
star brought the king’s wrath on the village and the villagers 
after holding a conference drove him out with blows (I. 239). 
Very similarly another group of villagers paid a logician 
(takka-pandita), and settled him at village entrance 
in a hut to teach them lucky and unlucky seasons (suyuttam 
duyuttain. I. 296). In other places villagers give their 
quota in the form of eatables for the upkeep of a sylvan^ 
school in the vicinity (111. 537) or for the maintenancli 
of a learned preceptor (IL 72). Individual villagers (IV. 391) 
or houses or kulas (I. 318) sometimes treated teachers and 
students to banquets. 

Religious bequests : 

Closely akin to the charitable and educational works, the 
religious bequests were another channel in which the associate 
enterprise of villagers found vent and expression. In one 

6 
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case we see them putting off under one pretext or another 
the construction of a cell for a Brother who had paid for it 
(L 215). But inscriptions on the votive offerings of the Safichi 
Topes and elsewhere are living illustrations of this side of 
village activity. Here we have — 

Vejajasa gamasa danam (Tope I. No 17) 

Padukulikaya gamasa danam (11. 1) 

Asvavatiya gamasa danam (1. 215) 

Chunivamoragiri gamasa danam (II. 49) 

Nasikakanani Dambhikagamasa danam 

(Nasik Cave In. 20 VI)* 

rendered by Senart as ‘gift of the village of Dambhika of the 
Nasik people’ and by Bhagwanlal Indraji as 'gift of a village 
by inhabitants of Nasik’. 

Gifts were also made from among restricted associations, 
committees igothi) or families (kula) : 

Gift of the Bauddha gothi from Dhamavadhanana (I. 25,26) 
„ Barulamisa gofhi from Vedisa (I. 51) 

„ Vakiliyas from Ujjein (27) 

„ kula of Dhamutara (I. 276) 

„ „ sons of Disagiri from Puruvida (I. 290) 

„ — Subhaga, Pusa, Nagadata, Sagharakhita, inha- 

bitants of Kuraghara (1.375).* 

That the villagers did not content themselves by merely 
making over endowments and setting up temples is proved by 
the significant institution of the gosfhJ which is explained by 
Buhler as a Committee of trustees in charge of a temple or of 
charitable institutions. Here the people sent their representa- 
tives to manage their endowments and guide their religious 
observances.* 

1 Per further instances of this nature see Amaravati inscrip- 
tions, E. I. XV. 13; Also Barhut, — ^karahakata nigamasa danam. 

2 BhaftiprcJu Inscriptions. 
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The entertainment of Buddha wiih his Fraternity by the 
faithful which became a general custom in the Gangetic pro- 
vinces was performed sometimes by individuals, sometimes 
by families, sometimes by gamas and even whole clans. A 
single family might make a house to house collection of food 
materials (Jat. II. 85; Mv. VI. 37) or all the villagers might 
come forward (ibid,, 28 2; 33. 1). The Mallas of Kusinara 
even make compacts that whoever does not join the reception 
shall be fined and that the members should regale the Saingha 
by rotation (ibid., 36). Sometimes it was the turn of a section 
or assembly viz., the pilga (Cv. 6.2; VIII.4,1). The corpo 
rate unity and homogeneity of faith among the villages facili- 
tated the conversion of villages en masse by Buddha repeatedly 
claimed in the Pali canon. 


Economic co-operation : 

The villagers were closely knit together by economic bonds 
of diverse sorts. They maintained a common neatherd to take 
charge of and graze their cattle in the adjoining pasture or 
forest (Jat, 1. 194, HI. 149 ; An. I. 205 ; I?.v. X. 19) on pay^ 
or on a share of the dairy produce which was standardised 
by legists at 1/10 (Arth. III. 13 ; Nar. VI. 2-3 ; Yaj, II. 194). 
Traces of collective farming are not wanting and it would not 
be extravagant to conjecture that the gamdkheita in which the 
several plots were demarcated by irrigation canals, was culti- 
vated under collectivist initiative (Vr. XIV. 25, Arth. II. 10 ; 
Jat. II 109). The casual reference in the Jatakas to the sow- 
ing festival (vappamaingala, IV. 167, VI. 479), a great annual 
ceremony when ■ the King held the plough along with the 

1 This, according to Narada, is a heifer annually for tending 
100 cows, a milch cow for 200 and the right to milk all the cows 
every 8th day (VI. 10). 
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peasants^ conjures up a cheerful associate life and a full 
realisation of the community of agricultural interests. That 
the village formed a compact self-centred unit is indicated by 
the Smrti emphasis on village boundary and the frequent Pali 
reference to the village gate (gam ad vara, Cv. V, 24. 1 ; Jat. 
I. 239, V. 441 ; Mil. 365 etc.). The kings recognised the 
economic entity of a village and treated it as such. Va^iglha 
characterises it as a corporate unity and speaks of collective 
fine imposed on it (III. 4). The Jatakas have many allusions 
to kings raising the tax of a village or exacting fines from it 
as a whole (1.234, 239 : III. 9). 

Gamakiccam: 

In the Maha-assaroha Jataka as in the Kulavaka Jataka, 
the 30 inhabitants of a paccantagama, here in Kasi, "gathered 
together very early in the middle of the village to transact its 
business” (te pato va gamamajjhe sannipatitva gamakiccam 
karonti. III. 8), When the village tax was increased the man 
who was the cause of the trouble was jointly induced by the 
villagers to go and see the unknown horseman and they pro- 
vided him with the presents (pappakarani) he required for the 
visit. 

The quotations amply clarify what were the gamakammaip 
or gamakiccatn to deliberate over which all the villagers as- 
sembled in the central hall. These comprised judicial func- 
tion®, municipal work like irrigation, roadmaking, etc. : 
humanitarian and charitable activities, subsidising academic 

1 See S. Hardy: Manual of Buddhism, p. ISO. 

2 This is conjectural. The sabha, parisa, rSjakuIa and pnga are 
givm as assemblies which examine witnesses (Mn. I; 286, 288, III. 163). 
Later Smrds (Yaj. Nar. Vr), substitute gaxia, Srenl, and kula for the 
first three. The sabha and the gaija fit in with the village assembly. 
There is also the express reference that a Brahmapa must not take the 
food offered by those who are punished by a gana or a village 
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foundations; sacrificial performances, pious invitations and re- 
ligious endowments with the formation of boards of trustees; 
examining the state of crops and incidents of general interest* 
Rural problems loomed large and from here started the ‘mar- 
ches* and deputations to the bhojakas or higher authorities 
urging relief against famine (Jat II. 135, 367 ; V. 193 ; VI* 
487), beasts, robbers (Jat. V. 459), yokkhas (Jat V. 22) and 
similar other pests. Sometimes grave decisions were reached 
in this village council which infuriated peaceful masses into 
bloody revolt to pull down the instruments of autocracy and 
tyranny which infringed their traditional rights and interests 
sanctified as common law.^ 

Industrial villages: 

The industrial and professional gdmas of the Jatakas 

(ga^,\agrrutnabhiyastanain Mbh.: XIL 37,30). In the Jutakas we have 
the solitary reference to the court (vinicchayam, VI, 333) as part of 
the sala, whereas the bhojaka appears as the habitual judge of village 
causes enjoying fees and fines. He is more an official than a popular 
personality and has little association with the democratic rural appa- 
ratus (see supra, pp, 72 ff.) Did the bhojaka hold the pleas of the 
crown and the village sabhd meet only to enforce common law and 
corporate obligations under the sanction of social ostracism ? 

1 Instances of popular revolt against misrule are not wanting in 
the Brahmanas and the Jatakas where they sometimes expel or even 
execute their princes together with unpopular officials. The fear is 
portent in the Arthaiastra (VI. IX Manu (VII. Ill) and Sukraniti (IV. 
7. 838-39) all of which issue solemn warnings to the king against this 
grave retribution of tyranny. In the Anusasana-parva, Mahabharata, 
armed revolt against and deposition of unprotecting sovereigns is 
definitely enjoined upon subjects (61. 321). The Ceylonese chronicles 
state that the kings of Magadha from Ajataf^atru to Nagadasaka being 
all parricides the people banished the dynasty and raised the amatya 
Bu^unaga to the throne. The people of Taxila revolted against 
A^oka for official maladministration who sent prince Kunala to restore 
order and good government (Raychaudhuri : Political History of Ancient 
India, 5th edn, pp. 363). See also Jat. I 326, III. 514, VI, 156, 493 ffi 
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exhibit a closer bond and homogeneity than the agricultural 
gainas. We have a fishing village of 1,000 families (kulasa- 
hassaase kevattagame) in Kos^la of which the 1,000 fishermen 
used to go out in a body with their nets (1. 234). In the king- 
dom of Kasi, a smith’s village of 1,000 houses (kammaragama) 
was organised under a head (jetthaka. III. 281). Near Bara- 
nasi on the two sides of the Ganges were two villages of 
hunters (nesadagama) with 500 families in each and each or- 
ganised under a chief (VI. 71). Barapasi also offers the 
example of a village of carpenters (vaddhakigama) with 500 
members who organised themselves into a body under a head, 
plied their trade and received wages together and led a com- 
mon livelihood (I. 18).^ Similar references there are to villages 
of salt-makers (lonakara, Jat. III. 489), basket-makers (nala- 
kara, Mn. II, 206)1 robbers (cora, Jat. I. 297, IV. 430), actors 
(nata, — see Biihler’s note in E.I.I. 43), caravan-guards, 
Brahmanas, candalas and outcastes. This isolation of crafts 
and professions and their concentration in fixed areas gave 
birth to the medley of castes and sub-castes which, formerly a 
more or less priestly hypothesis, now began to harden into 
rigid social partitions on the basis of occupations tightened 
with the bonds of heredity, endogamy and exogamy, rules of 
the table, etc. The corporate unity, combined with localisation 
of industry, tended towards a narrowness and exclusivism 
whose dour consequences we are suffering for generations 
and centuries from the past.^ 

1 It is not to be assumed, however, that every such village with 
localised trade formed a cloie corporation (Jat. 11. 405, IV. 207, V. 337). 

2 N, C. Banerji throws out a plausible explanation of the rise of 
industrial gSmas, His plea is that originally .the industrial population 
in each village catered to the requirements of the agriculturist as was 
the case with most villages in Papini’s time (VI. 2. 62 ; V, 4. 95). With 
the increase in demand of their wares, they freed themselves from 
the tutelage of agricultural interest and withdrew to places where they 
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The evidences of the Jatakas are fully corroborated in the 
Sastra literature. In a rule of the Artha^astra (III. 10) it is 
presupposed that villagers may collectively employ a cultiva- 
tor (karsaka) on contract advancing wages and food and drink 
(c/, Yaj. II. 193), or a hireling for a sacrificial performance 
(prahavanegu). The village collectively appropriates the fine 
im posed on a breach of the contract. It also appears that it 
was the compulsory duty of every villager to co-operate in 
the preparation of a public show (preksayamanainSadah na 
prekjeta) and in beneficial works of public utility (sarvahite 
ca karmapi) on pain of a fine calculated at double the aid due 
from him. A person undertaking a public concern must be 
•similarly obeyed by all on pain of fine, Brahmanas and even 
superior folk not excepted (cf. Yaj. II. 191 ; Vi§. V. 73), 
Villages might also undertake the combined performance of 
a sacrifice, The chapter is closed with the quotation of a 
verse: 

“Those, who with their united efforts construct on roads 
buildings of any kind beneficial to the whole country and 
who not only adorn their villages but also keep watch on 
them shall be shown favourable concessions by the king.” 

Raja de^ahitan setun kurvatain pathi samkramat 
Grama^obhaSca raksa^ca te§am priyahitam caret 

Compulsory participation of villagers in a co-operative 
undertaking involving expenditure and profits is also dwelt 
upon (II. 1). 

In the Dharma^astras the king is directed to exile a man 
who violates the agreement of the corporate unit of village or 
locality (Manu, VIIL 221; Vf. VIIL 9; XVII. 5). The exten- 

had better facilities for pursuing their occupation without let or hind- 
rance. Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 212. 
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sive functions of municipal bodies are given by Vrhaspati 
(XVIL 1M2): 

Sabha-prapa-devagrha tataga’ rama-samskrtib 
Tatha’natha-daridranam samskaro yajanakrija 
Kulayanaip nirodha^ca karyam asmabhiramsatah 
Yannaitallikhitam samyak dharmya sa samayakriya 

Thus the municipalities not only undertook sacrifices and 
building and irrigation works but also communal charities on 
behalf of the indigent and relief of the afflicted in times of 
famine and other general calamities.* Elsewhere it is direct- 
ed that the funds of public associations may be properly spent 
on behalf of the helpless and the decrepit (XVIL 23). 

This is only a matured form of the communal village life 
manifested in the ganas of the lawgiver’s time.* 

Communal amusement: 

The corporate village life expressed itself in no lesa 
pronounced manner in a lighter and festal mood. It has been 
shown by a German scholar that the Vedic sabha served as 
the modern club-house after the closure of its business.® Later 
the samaja assumed a similar role. It bad a fixed site (Mbh. 
XII 69. 11 : Jacobi, Jaina Sutras. II, p. 117) where it organi- 
sed dances, songs, music, recitations, acrobatic feats and con- 
juring tricks (Dn. XXXI. 10 ; c/. Cv. V. 2. 6).* The pekham 

1 ‘KulSyananirodbah’ is explained in the Viramitrodaya as 'kuli- 
yana-durbhiksadi apagamaparyantasya dharanam’. 

2 For ‘gana’ used as corporate rural or municipal assembly, see 
R., C. Majumder: Corporate Life in Ancient India, 2nd ed., p. 138. 

3 Zimmer: Altindisches Leben, pp. 172 ff. 

4 I^ys Davids suggests that these may have been “survival fronv 
exogamic commnistio dancings together’*— Dialogues of the Buddha. 
JVnfas and nartakas figure prominently in utsiavas and samUjas conducive- 
to the well-being of the state in the RSmayaria, II. 67. 10; 100.44. 
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in the Dighanikaya, I. i. 13 is explained by Buddhagho§a as 
nata samajja. The Jatakas used the term as fairs in general 
(I. 394; III. 446, 541), Among the variety performances of 
the samajja were combats of elephants, horses, buffaloes, bulls, 
goats, rams, cocks and quails; bouts at quarter-staff, boxing, 
wrestling, sham-fights, roll-calls, manoeuvres, revues, etc. (Dn, 
I. i. 13; Jat. III. 541. Introductory story of Pacittiya 50, 
Vin. IV. 107), The Vinaya passages show that at these 
festivals food was provided as well as amusements. A^oka 
used these platforms to propagate his dhamma by showing, 
the people the spectacles of the vimanas, hastins, etc. 
(R E. IV). The description of the go0his by Vatsyayana 
(K. S. IV) embodies a more unbridled vein of hilarity and- 
amusement (not at the sacrifice of enterprises of public benefit 
for that matter) and is a contrast to the puritan denunciation- 
of fairs and fair-fans in the Buddhist Suttas (Dn. I. i. 13; 
XXXI. 10: Cv. 1. 13. 2; V. 36). 

From tribal autonomy to corporation and democracy : 

Sanskrit works and inscriptions profusely deal with local 
units, the democratic bodies that governed them and the 
popular clubs and committees under the various and not 
strictly distinguished apellations of ilreifl, gana. jati, puga etc.;, 
of sabha, samiti, nikdya, pari fad, samiiha, etc.; of gosfhK 
samaja, and so on. These bodies had their laws held 
sacrosanct, they enjoyed autonomy in their affairs, administered 
judicial and municipal functions, had their funds and finances 
and sometimes even minted coins in their name (Basarh seals)*. 
The Sakyas. Licchavis and similar republican clans who held 
their deliberations in the santagara. exhibit in fullness the 

1 An elaborate catalogue of these institutions and their respective 
functions is given in Radhakumud Mukherji’s Local-government in 
Ancient India, 
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■original communal brotherhood. The assemblies of heads of 
families as seen in the Jatakas and of elders as manifested in 
the Sinrtis and the Artha^astra reflect the earlier stages of the 
growth of tribal communities. The testimony of later Smftis 
(Vrhaspati, Narada, etc.) and of inscriptions mainly but not 
exclusively south Indian demonstrates that these early nebulous 
institutions later evolved into well-defined structures and func- 
tional division and the full-fledged idea of corporation^ The 
original tribal autonomy was replaced by a democracy with its 
constitutional conception and implication fully understood. 


1 See E. I., I. 20, XIV. 14, XV. 7. 



CHAPTER V 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND ANIMAI. PRESERVATION 

Cultivation of livestock a universal pursuit. Cattle magnates. Forest 
pens. The herdsmen. Animals reared. Royal monopoly of elephant 
and horse. 

Protection of fauna. Ethical and economic view of protection. No 
proscription on the score of sacredness or impurity of animals. Deifica- 
tion of cow a later development. Utility and altruism. 

Cultivation of livestock a universal pursuit : 

As land was plenty and as it noight be acquired by means 
of an axe and a spade, it remained the chief and most ostensi- 
ble means of livelihood for the people and Megasthenes rightly 
observed that the mass of them were tillers of the soil. This 
is not to mean, however, that they were exclusively dependent 
on cultivation. The villagers pursued a variety of cottage 
industries which sometimes formed the economic basis of the 
village organism.* Agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade and 
usury constituted the fourfold vartta or pursuits open for the 
amassment of fortune. Of these, cattle-rearing is in the Epics 
as important and universal an occupation as agricultural 
farming (Ram. 11. 67. 12 ; 100.45 ; Mbb. II. 5.79 ; 13.2; 
XII, 88.28), Manu thinks it derogatory to a Vaii5ya not to 
keep cattle, the auxiliary of agriculture (IX. 327), for, "when 
the Lord of creatures created cattle, he made them over to the 
Vai^ya, and a Vai^ya must never wish — ‘I will not keep 
cattle’.” (328). Almost verbatim this is repeated in the Santi- 
parva (60. 22,25) and it is added that "if a Vai^ya wishes to 
tend cattle no one else should undertake that task.” 


1 See infra. Book II, Chs. III-V. 
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This is one more and a glaring instance of how the priestly 
caste-theory was sought to be foisted on society against an 
overwhelmingly current practice and a warning to the historian 
against indiscriminate use of the Sastra data. In every sort 
of available literature not excepting the very Mahabharata 
there are teeming records that livestock and animal farming 
were the business of no particular section or group or of 
agriculturists at that. The kings themselves, the so called 
K§atriyas, led the way and cattle-wealth was the mainstay 
of their household finances, whether it be of the emperor 
of Ko^ala (Ram. 11. 100. 50) or of the princeling of Kfisi 
(Jat. 1. 240). Besides horses, elephants, cows, sheep and 
goats, they used to maintain buffaloes, camels, asses, mules, 
swine and dogs for a variety of purpose (Arth. II, 29). In the 
Dhiimakari Jataka the high-bred (vasettho) Brahmapa is a 
goat-keeper (III, 401). All the seventy families in a Brahmapa 
hamlet on the slopes of the Grdhrakuta mountains near 
Rajagrha took to cattle-breeding as the sole means of 
livelihood (Ch. Dhp,, Beal’s Tr., p. 64). The sefthis or the 
merchants of the metropolis were no exception (Jat. I. 388); 
and Megasthenes’ third caste who “lead a wandering life and 
live under tents” (Str. XV. i, 41) consists of herdsmen and 
hunters, evidently the nomadic aboriginals* who went under 
the brand of Mleccha according to priestly caste denomina- 
tion. The universality of cow-keeping and cattle trade is 
manifest in the common use of cows as a standard of value 
and medium of exchange in the transitional stages between, 
barter and money transactions. 

1 Such Bohemians are seen on the marches of Banaras purveying 
animals in Jataka, IV. 289. According to Sanskrit works the Abhiras 
were pastoral tribes who inhabited the lower districts of the North-West as- 
far as Sind. The Periplus notes that “the people pastured there very 
many cattle.” (41) 
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Cattle magnates : 

Thus animal husbandry was among the systematic occu- 
pations of all classes of people — from the pedigreed royal 
race down to the despised gipsy tribes, and it was a respect- 
able profession not unbecoming a young grandee (kulaputto). 
For some it was the sole profession, for others it was 
a supplementary income with agriculture which was their 
habitual support. Of the former, some maintained extensive 
farms and rose to the highest rung of the economic ladder 
as pastoral magnates akin to the multi-millionaire 
fasitikotidhanam) agricultural and industrial lords. Dhaniya, 
the son of a setf.hi in Vedeha lived on cattle-farming 
(goyuthani nissaya jlvati, Paramatthajotika on Sut. I. ii), 
and owned no less than 30,000 heads of cattle, of which 
27,000 were milch cows (tiinsamattani gosahassani honti 
sattavisatisahassa gavo khiram duyhanti, ibid.) and worked 
a gang of slaves and hirelings in his establishment (ibid.). 
The lucid details of the Dhaniya-sutta interestingly set forth 
how he prided in his earnings, in his luxuriant meadows for 
pasture, in his cows and calves and bulls as lords of the 
herd and had his calves kept in stockade with stakes driven 
in strong and bound with ropes of munja grass. The gahapati 
Mepdaka enjoyed a bigger farm which had to be managed 
by as many as 1,250 cow-keepers (addhatelasani gopala- 
kasatani, Mv. 34. 19). The kings of certain states like 
Virata of Matsya ranked with this class and in the Arthai^as- 
fra’s conception of their economic r61e, they appear as 
foremost pastoral lords maintaining a host of servants in 
-charge of herds classified according to their productivity 
(II. 29). 

Apart from the professional animal farmers, every villager 
used to keep a few animals for draught purposes or for 
4airy or meat supply to his own household. The village 
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maintained herdsmen in common on pay or on a share of 
produce, who grazed them in the pasture and forest, brought 
them back every evening and counted out to the several 
owners (An. I. 205 ; M. Dhp. Com. I. 157, cf. Rv. X. 
19. 3 f.) 

Forest pens : 

The herdsmen, whether they be independent farmers or 
under the employment of others, are often found to tend the 
herd in the forest and keep them there in a pen. The goatherd 
Brahmapa Dhumakari took a great flock of goats, made a pen 
in the forest, had a smoking fire to keep away gnats and 
lived on milk tending his goats (mahantam ajayutham 
gahetva aranne vajam katva tattha aja thapetva aggin ca 
dhuman ca katva ajayutharn patijagganto khiradini pari- 
bhunjato vasi. Jat, III. 401), An abandoned mountain 
enclosure (giribbaja) was deemed a safe resort for their 
goats by certain goatherds (Jat. Ill, 479). A neatherd is 
seen to go from his habitat to tend cattle in their sheds 
(gokulesu) in the forest (Jat. HI. 149). A sefthi had a herds- 
man who, when the corn was growing thick, drove the cows 
to the forest, kept them there at a pen, stayed there and 
brought the produce from time to time to the master 
(Tass’eko gopalako kitthasambadhasamaye gave gahetva 
arannain pavisitva tattha gopallikarp katva rakkhanto 
vasati setthino ca kalena kalam gorasam aharanti, Jat, 
I. 388). 

The illuminating phrase 'ki^hasambadhasamaye’ gives a 
clue to why the herds were taken to and kept in forests in spite 
of great inconvenience and constant threat from wild beasts 
and cattle-lifters. Vast expanse of arable land (kgetra) stretched 
around the homestead land (vastu) of the village. Beyond that 
was pasture land (vraja) interspersed with wild tracts or dense 
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forest infested with the denizens. To leave the multitudinous 
flocks and herds to graze near about the verdant kedara would 
be dangerous for the harvest despite all the attention and 
watchfulness of a few herdsmen. They had, therefore, to be 
taken and kept away in the distant woods whence it would be 
troublesome for keepers and dangerous to the crops to bring 
them home every day.^ This contingency, of course, did not 
arise in places where there were extensive pasture lands out- 
side the khetta or where the herds were comparatively few to 
manage.® Again, from the instances cited above, it appears 
that the forest vajas were temporary sheds, for after the 
harvest the cattle is brought back and left in the bare field 
to graze. 

The herdsman: 

This custom illustrates what a grave responsibility and 
thankless job was the herdsman’s. The depredation of lions 
and tigers (Jat. I. 388, III. 149, 479; Dn. XXIV. 2.5; Arth. II. 
29; Mbh. VII. 1.24, 95.23) was not the only menace ta 
prevent; much more troublesome to cope with was the per- 
petual interference of thieves. Cattle-lifting was a universal 
crime indulged in equally by the smallest pilferer (Jat, I, 140. 
IV. 251. VI. 335) and by the suzerain emperor of Jambudwipa 
(Mbh. Ill)® and such was its magnitude that the author of the 
Artha^astra was exasperated to laying down that thieves of 
cattle and abettors were to be put to death (II. 29). 

1 It is for this reason that a cowherd who wishes to remain 
in the village (gramakama) should be as scrupulously avoided as 
a king who does not protect, a preceptor who does not teach or 
a priest who does not know the scriptures, Mbh. XII. 57.45. 

2 The pasture ground with a goatherd’s banian tree on the 
bank of Neranjara was no wild tract but an open space. 

3 Cf. Mbh. r. 215 ; Ep. In . VI 16. B ; VII. 4 
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Apart from protection against brutes and thieves, herds- 
men had other responsibilities classified into 11 qualities in 
the Buddhist suiias calculated to bring success in looking 
after the herd and in promoting its increase. The competent 
man (i) has knowledge of form (rupafinu). (ii) has an eye for 
marks (lakkhajiakusalo), (Hi) gets out ticks (asatikain sateta), 
(/v) dresses sores (vanam paticchadetva). (v) smokes out the 
lairs (dhumain katta), (vi) knows about fords (titthaih janati) 
and (vii) watering places (pitaip janati) and (viii) roads (vithim 
janati) and (ix) pastures (gocarakusalo), (x) does not milk 
dry (savasesadohi) and (xi) tends with special attention the 
bulls that are the sires and leaders of the herd (te usabha 
gopitaro goparinayaka te atirekapujaya pujeta hoti, Mn. 
I. 220, An. V. 350). The Artha^astra rule requires of him the 
knowledge of treating cow diseases and fording them safely 
(II. 29). The knowledge of iittham is further illustrated in 
the Majjhima nikaya I. 225 where a man courts disaster to his 
herd in trying to drive it across the Ganges where there was 
no ford (presumably there was miry or steep bank, strong 
current or a cataract or whirlpool) and another safely drove it 
across. Here as well, preference is given to the sires and lords 
of the herd. 

The Artha^astra wants the best herd to be entrusted for 
fixed wage (vetanopagrahikain) for otherwise they may be 
spoiled by overmilking. Herds of the next grade are surren- 
dered for a fixed amount of dairy produce (karapratikara), 
viz,. 8 vdrakas of ghee per year which the owner will receive. 
Only the useles.s and abandoned lot (bhagnotsftakam) is given 
•for a share of dairy produce which is fixed at 1/10 (II. 29). 
There is a touch of realism in the joke flung at Nagasena by 
a Brother that he was carrying his canonical lore for 
The benefit of others just as the herdsman tends cows 
while others enjoy the produce (seyyatha pi.. 
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gopalako gavo rakkhati anfie gorasam paribhunjati, Mil. 
p. 18). Truly, the herdsman’s was not an enviable job. 


Domestic animals ; 


To turn now to the different species domesticated and 
their economic use. In the Mahabharata is given that 
lion, tiger, boar, buffalo, elephant, bear and ape are 
the seven wild animals (arapyay ; and cow, goat, sheep, 
man, horse, mule and ass are the seven domestic animals 
(gramyah, VI. 4. 13 f. Bengal text). Of the former 
group, boar, buffalo and elephant are found to be reared, 
These animals were very often cultivated by single 
species. We come across, for example, not only the gopalaka 
and ajapala but also the pin4araka and sukaraposaka (Arth, 
II. 29 ; Dn. XXIIL 25)\ The camel and the dog are con- 
spicuous in royal stables and kennels® and the fowl noise 
about the village farmyard. Ducks are not seen among domes- 
tic poultry. Cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep were reared for 
dairy (gorasam) as well as for meat supply and for skin. Swine 
and fowl were meant entirely for consumption. The ox alone 
drew the plough. Bulls, mules, asses and camels were used 
for draught® and could be let out on hire by owners (Str. XV. 

1 The varieties of animal flesh were also disposed of from 
separate stalls in the market place and different sets of stockists and 
butchers throve on them : e.g., the cattle-butcher (gogbStako), sheep* 
butcher (orabbhiko), pig-sticker (sQkariko), fowler (sakuntiko), deer- 
stalker (magaviko), etc., Mn. I. 343. c/. Jguana-tiapper (godhaluddako> 
in Jataka I. 488. Rhys Davids observes the absence of any custom 
of breeding cattle for the meat market (Buddhist India, p, 94). 
Against this may be noted the frequent reference to the Slaughter 
house (suna, parisunam). 

2 The mention of dogs in royal household is frequent in the 
Ramayapa, Alexander received 150 dogs as present from king 
Sopeithes (Str. XV. i. 31). 

3 On rare occasions also horse and elephant (Arth. II. 30 ff. ; 
Mbh. V. 132. 21 : Pliny. VI. 22; Solm, 52. 6-17; Arr. XVIII). 
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i. 41 ; Jat. 1. 195). The dog assisted herdsmen to reconnoitre 
grazing forests (Arth. 11. 29) or guarded royal apartments (Jat. 
1. 175) or served as hunting accomplices to the king (Jat. IV. 
437) or to nomadic huntsmen (Jat. VI. 528). The horse and 
elephant were employed according to their varied nature for 
draught, riding and war. Animals used for draught purposes 
were generally castrated and sometimes- their horns were cut 
off (Mbh. XII. 15.51). The beasts and birds, wild and 
domestic, yielded a large variety of animal produce, viz., skin, 
claw, horn, hoof, plume, tusk, wool, etc. 

Royal monopoly of elephant and horse : 

Megasthenes says that the elephant and horse were royal 
monopoly (Str. XV. i. 41 ff.). In the Mahavagga elephants 
and horses are said to be elements of royalty (rSjangam 
VI. 23. lOf. cf. Mil. p. 192 ; Mbh. XIII. 102,13). The 
testimony of the Jatakas (assa nama rajabhoga. III. 322) and 
of the ArthaSastra favours this view. Medhatithi’s note on 
a text of Manu is concurrent, on the basis of which Biihler 
argues that the taming and sale of elephants used to be a royal 
monopoly. This was quite in the fitness of things in view 
of the great military importance of these two animals, parti- 
cularly of the latter. But certainly such monopoly was not 
.universal and there was no cast-iron rule. According to Arrian 
a woman could sell her chastity at no price below an elephant 
{XVII. cf. Str. XV. i. 43). Certainly no mere joyride is 
meant. Elsewhere Greek writers testify to elephants being 
used by certain peoples or hunting, for ploughing and for 
riding (Pliny, VI. 22 ; Solin. 52. 6-17 ; Arr. XVII). In the 
Kulavaka Jataka, villagers were given an elephant by the king. 

In the Mahabbarata elephants and horses sometimes appear 


1 S.B.E. XXV. 323 fn. 
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among royal presents at sacrifice (VII. 57 : 68.31 ; XIII. 
103.25). The sefthi’s son, Sona Kolivisa of Campa had reti- 
nues of seven elephants {j.e., each of the seven was a lord 
with a number of dames attached to it, — as explained by 
Buddhaghosa. Mv. V. 1.29). Of course, these are instances 
outside a general principle followed by Indian royalty and 
there is no question that the horse and elephant were rSjangam 
•or brutss royales. 

Protection of fauna ; ahimsd . : 

The rich Indian fauna for which Greek writers have a 
chorus of praise was consciously preserved against destruction 
and annihillation despite the rapid progress of Aryan explo- 
ration and the clearance of primeval forests. The principle of 
protection and promotion of animal wealth received a dyna- 
mic impetus from the ethical principle of ahirnsa or inviolabi- 
lity of all forms of life which was popularised but by no 
means introduced by Buddha and Mahavira.^ Its origin is 
traced in the Vedic teachings and the earliest Smrtis. Maitt 
wants ascetics to walk always carefully scanning the ground 
^'even with pain to his body” and prescribes atonement for 
animals killed without intention (VI. 68f.). In the iSantiparva 
not only killing of birds and animals is marked out as sin 
<35.28, 36.34, 165.56f.) but also all sorts of cruelty and physical 
oppression are severely indicted (261.37fl.; XIII. 23.73, XIV, 
28.16flE.). The “three long fasts” which were observed by 

1 Mark the parallelism in the following verses : 

SukhakSmani bhatuni yo darideatia vihinsati 

attano sukham esSno pecca na labhati sukhan: Dhp. 131 

Yo 'hiipsakani bhRtSni, hinasti atmasukhecchaya 

sa jivaip^ca mrtaaca na kvadt sukham edhate : Manu, V. 45 

Ahiinsakani bhiitani dapdena vinihanti yah 

atmanah sukham icchan sa pretya naiva sukhi bhavct: Mbh. 

xm. 113.5. 
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Buddhists with great ecZal on the days of Yuan Chwang’s 
visit and during which no slaughter of animals was allowed 
because god Indra was believed to be carrying on a searching 
inspection of popular conduct, show that these were originally 
a popular rather than a Buddhist institution/ Indian folk- 
lore abounds with such idealised stories of animal-love as 
those of the prince who flung his body from a mountain peak 
to relieve a starving tigress with her cubs, of a king who gave 
his pound of flesh to a hawk in order to save a fugitive pigeon 
and prince Jimutavabana who offered himself to be devoured 
by Garuda for a naga’s sake,— all of which formed a common 
heritage for canonical books of orthodox and heretical sects. 
The same moral is deftly inserted in the prelude of the 
Ramayapa where the sight of a stricken bird and its wailing: 
mate stirred the feelings of an illiterate sage finding vent in 
Spontaneous metrical effusion which heralded the great Epic. 

The Sanskrit literature.— the early Epics with their naive 
simplicity and later kavyas in their ornate style, portray the 
working of the doctrine of ahirnsa in the airamas or sylvan^ 
retreats of venerable saints where birds and beasts were pro- 
tected from injury and stayed in perfect harmony with men. 
In the Ramayana such a safe sanctuary was the arbour of 
Matanga where shedding of blood was sacrilegious to be 
terribly avenged. In the Mahabbarata occurs the legend of 
Dusmanta who steps into Kariva’s hermitage in an orgy of 
animal slaughter and is immediately transported from an 
atmosphere of panic and fury to one of calm and concord 
where monkeys, bears, elephants, tigers and snakes lives- 
unharmed with holy ascetics and kinnaras. Such descrip- 
tions in the Epic akhyanas approximate to actual life and are 
remarkably immune from poetical fancy and artistry which 

1 Watters: Yuan Chwang. Vol. I, pp. 304 f. 
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as displayed id later sophisticated literature written under 
court influence or for the edification of a refined and sen- 
suous urban public.* Even the Arthaj^astra, a work that 
certainly does not err on the side of religiosity, affirms that 
all creatures are protected in a forest set apart for religious 
pursuits (11. 2), 

That later poets revelled in depictions, however artificial, 
indicates that the idea of peace and amity in the animate 
world had, apart from any speculative tenet, an assthetic and 
■sentimental appeal among the people for whom they catered. 
This and the effect of meat diet on human constitution led to 
a general aversion for animal food among those Brahmapas 
who observed the code. Instances are rare in ancient litera- 
ture of pious Brahmanas taking flesh except on ceremonial 
functions or after worship of the manes. The Raksasa Ilvala 
could not bait the Brahmanas with mutton unhallowed by 
the mantras or without dedication to ancestors (Ram. III. II. 
57). The law-givers emphatically interdict "it unless taken 
in conformity with the law. i. e., after Vedic rites and sacri- 
fices, under the threat of unexpiable sin and eternal perdition 
<Vi. 5 . LI. 59-78 ; Manu, IV. 38-52 ; Yaj. 1. 180 1). 


Protection from economic view : 

But the doctrine or sentiment of ahirrisa could not arrest 
•animal carnage.-among the Brahmiias for sacrifice, among 
the ruling classes for sport and among the lay public of all 
grades for food and articles of luxury and use — such as skin, 
feather, bone, horn, hoof, etc. (Jacobi : J. S.. I. p. 12). In 
the Mahabharata a long lecture on the virtues of ahimsa and 
abstention from meat-diet (XIII. 115 f.) is followed by excep- 

1 C/. KaHdasa’s Sakuntate, Act I, and Sana’s Harsacaritam. the 
«caie of DivSkaramitra’s forest academy. 
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lions made in favour of sacrifice and hunting for the royal 
race. Of Biahmanical protests against animal sacrifice there 
are only faint traces and even these half-hearted and condi- 
tioned apologies for non-killing may have been inspired under 
Buddhist influence (Mbh. XII. 264 ; 338, 4 flF. ; XIV. 91). 
The law-givers legislated for the guidance of Brahmanas 
alone. Manu even allows a Brahmapa to adopt the calling 
of a butcher (tr arpsavikrayin. III. 151) in exceptional circums- 
tances. Buddha himself allows fish and flesh to hi.s disciples 
on the three conditions of not having seen, heard or had 
suspicion (Mv. 31. 14 ; Mn. I. 368ff;) Of checks against des- 
truction of animals for the above purposes there are only 
meagre evidences. The social stigma attached to the pro- 
fessional hunter and purveyor in flesh (nisada, kirata, heddaka,- 
Juddaka) in the Epics and in the Jatakas may have been a 
partial safeguard and Megasthenes’ observation of hunters 
“who alone are allowed to hunt” (Str. XV. i. 41) probably 
reflected the general relegation of hunting profession to those 
degraded castes.^ An anecdote in the Mahabharata tells how 
Yudhisthira spared the remnant of the fauna in a forest 
where the Pandavas lived by hunting and repaired with his 
party to the Kamyaka forest abounding with wild life (II, 256). 
To save animals from death at the altar, Buddha’s voice was 
no doubt effective for some time. Restrictive measures were 
taken by strong monarchs under Buddhistic influence — such 
as A^oka and Harsa. But these were directed only against 
unnecessary cruelty and wanton slaughter and they did not 
dare to interfere in consumption of animal food as such nor 

1 Apart from the despised classes who took to hunting as a 
means of livelihood, sport as an enjoyment is found confined to- 
kings and chieftains. We hardly come across agricultural and mer- 
cantile classes indulging in it ; and if and as soon as they take to it 
for living they get the brand of degradation. 
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did they attach in their injunction any special sanctity on 
animal life. 

Strabo’s remark on Megasthenes’ authority that the Brah- 
manas “eat flesh but not that of animals employed in labour” 
(XV. i. 59), whatever truth it may contain, reflects at any 
rate a sound economic sense which in some quarter regulated 
animal diet. The ordinances of A^oka himself are not purely 
altruistic. He is solicitous for the food, comfort and medical 
treatment of cattle as of men (R. E. 11 ; P. E. VII) and he 
boasts of having conferred various benefits on bipeds and 
quadrupeds, on birds and aquatic creatures even up to the 
“boon of life” (a panadakhinaya, P. E. II). But in this fam- 
ous abstinence ordinance where the following animals are 
declared inviolable — suka (parrot), salika (maina), aluna (?), 
cakravaka (ruddy goose), hamsa (wild goose), nandimukha (a 
kind of bird), gelata (?), jatuka (bat), ambakapilika (queen ants), 
dali (terrapin), anathikamaccha (jelly fish), vedaveyaka (?), 
gamgapuputaka (?), sarjikujamaccha (skate-fish) kaphaia 
suyakfl (porcupine), pamnfitJusa (squirrel ?), simala (?), sdrrk' 
dakn (wild bull), akflpmdfl (iguana ?), palasata {tlamo), seta 
kapota (white dove), gama kapota (domestic dove), he adds 
the significant clause “which are neither useful nor edible” 
(ye patibhogaip no eti na ca khadiyati, P. E. V.). That the 
spirit of the edict is not less economic than altruistic is fur- 
ther proved by the forest law— “forests must not be burnt 
either uselessly or in order to destroy living animals,” Other 
prohibitions are against pregnant and milch goats, ewes and 
and sows with young ones below six mdnths and against the 
preserves in fishing ponds and elephant parks on the three 
caturmMs, on the Tisya full moon during three days, viz., 
the 14th. the 15th and the first tithi and unfailingly on every 
fast day. Feeding of live animals with live animals, capon- 
ing of cocks, castration of bulls, goats, rams, boars and other 
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livestock on certain days and branding of horses and bullocks 
on the same days are forbidden. The keynote of these regu- 
lations is the checking of cruel practices and preservation of 
the different species, and if the emperor’s heart ever yearned 
for total abstinence all he could do was to set his own exam- 
ple by rigorously curtailing meat-diet in his own kitchen 
(R. E. I.). 

The author of the Artha^astra is fully aware of this risk 
of unscrupulous drainage of animal resources and lays down 
practical rules for their protection. Animal produce engages 
his attention as much as other forest produce (II. 17). His 
list of inviolable birds echoes Anoka’s edicts and betrays 
equal care for the protection of the wild fauna against exter- 
mination (II. 26). With this view again, he gives directions 
for the comfort, health and safety of the livestock. Elaborate 
rules of dietary are framed for the guidance of the superinten- 
dents of cattle, horses and elephants with reference to their 
age, maternity, nature of work or use derived from them. 
The details of stable construction are worked out with vigi- 
lant eye to the comfort and sanitation of the beasts. A host 
of attendants and paraphernalia are assigned to the horse and 
elephant stables — trainers, feeders, cooks, watchers, grooms, 
vets, drivers, binders, sweepers, and so on (II. 29-32). 

The preservation of the four-footed, feathered and finny 
races is sought with assiduous care in other rules of the eco- 
nomist. For this specific purpose the abhayaranya is set 
apart and none is allowed to “entrap, kill or molest deer, 
bison, birds and beasts protected thereunder.” One-sixth 
of live animals captured shall be let off in forests under state 
protection. Discrimination is made, moreover, in the amount 
of fines against the killing of innocuous creatures that do not 
prey upon others (11. 26). Young elephants (bikka), elephants 
that would breed (mugdha), tuskless elephants, diseased 
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elephants and elephants suckling cubs (dhenuka) comprise 
the immunity list framed to ensure perpetuation of the prized 
stock (IL 31). 

Greek writisrs testify to the prevailing practice of letting 
•off young and old elephants and those of weak constitution in 
the forest from the haul (Str. XV. i. 41, 43 ; Arr. XIV). 
Elephants are reserved in special forests (nagavana) and for 
the killing of an elephant one pays with his life (Arth. II. 2). 
Grooms and drivers are threatened with fine at the slightest 
breach of rules inculcated for their comfort. "Leaving as 
much as is equal to twice the circumference of the tusk near 
its root, the tusks shall be cut off once in 2^ years in the case 
of elephants born in countries irrigated by rivers (nadija) and 
once in 5 years in the case of mountain elephants” (II. 32). 
The reason for this jealous attention is given as — "It is on 
elephants that the destruction of an enemy’s army depends” 

<vn. II). 

In the case of domestic creatures, needless cruelty and 
victimisation is guarded against. Animals are to be slaughter- 
ed for flesh only in the abattoir (parisunam) on pain of fine 
(II. 26) ; the rule seems to have been observed in current 
practice according to the evidence of the Pali canonical works. 
Gruel pastimes among herdsmen such as bull-fighting stand 
outlawed {cf. J5t. IV. 250). Fines are enjoined for neglect- 
ing nasal perforation in proper time for stringing draught 
beasts to the yoke. Milking of cattle is allowed twice a day 
during the rains and the autumns,, but in the dry winter and 
summer seasons only once on pain of the cowherd losing his 
thumb. Once in six months sheep and other animals shall 
be shorn of their wool (11, 29), Stud bulls let out in the 
name of village deity (gramadevavf§ah) and cows within ten 
-days of calving are exempt from penalisation for trespass. 
Trespassing beasts from reserve forests "shall be brought to 
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the notice of forest officers and.... driven out without being. 

hurt or killed.” Ropes and whips only are to be used in 
case of stray cattle and any injury to them incurs the penalty 
for assault (III. 10). Livestock is protected along with other 
properties of a householder by laws of torts. “For causing 
pain with sticks, etc., to minor quadrupeds, one or two punas- 
shall be levied ; and for causing bleeding to the same, the 
fine shall be doubled. In the case of large quadrupeds not 
only double the above fines, but also an adequate compensa- 
tion shall be levied” (III. 19).' 

The importance of the protection of animal trade is fully 
realised. In assessing the toll dues on merchandise, bipeds 
and quadrupeds are placed in the scale of maximum prefer- 
ence along with other commodities the duties on which are 
charged between J and of value. The gopa or village 
accountant is entrusted not only to keep a register of citizens 
but also of bipeds and quadrupeds in a village. The spies- 
are likewise deputed to ascertain the total number of men 
and beasts (II. 35), 

Sacredness or impurity of animals: 

It is interesting to note that in early Indian literature^ 
secular or sacred, no consistent attempt is made at proscrip- 
tion on the score of sacredness or impurity attached to- 
particular beasts. The inviolability of cow as a divine- 

1 Manirs scale is: ' 

Fine for killing of large animals, cows, horses, camels, elephants,. 

etc. — ^500 papa 

injuring small cattle ... .... 200 “ 

” ” beautiful wild quadrupeds and birds 50 ” 

” kiUing donkeys, sheep and goats ... 80 ” 

” ’’ a dog or a pig ... ... 16 ” 

Vin. 296-98: 
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creature is not an ancient custom and probably originated in 
later days of syncretisation with foreign settlers, crystallising 
still later when Hindu society was reconstructed on hide- 
bound dogmas and practices. In its rules on cow slaughter,. 
the Artha^astra wants the immunity of only calves, milch 
cows and stud bulls (IL 26). Among A^oka^s list of inviol- 
ables “which are neither useful nor edible,’* is included the 
*'sarndaka,** the qualifying clause is a pointer to the rendering 
'wild bull.’^ In the Vedic, Buddhist and classical Sanskrit 
literature, there is no dearth of allusions to cow-killing or the 
takL'g of cow’s flesh. The epithet ‘aghnya’ occurs in the 
]Rg-veda with reference to cattle, but practice is all to the 
contrary.^ Ox’s flesh is prescribed as food in the Brhada- 
rapyaka Upani§ad (6.3.13). In the Satapatha Brahmapa 

1 C/. ** even sheep, they say, run wild there, as well as 

dogs and goats and oxen, which roam about at their own pleasure being 
independent and free fx'oni the dominion of the herdsmen. That their 
number is beyond calculation is stated not only by writers on India 
but also by the learned men of the country ’’Aelian, XVI. 2ft. 

2 For illustration see Macdonell and Keith : Vedic Index, tl, 
p. 145. 

The following ViCrso of the Hg-veda is of interest as reflecting the 
origin of the idea of divinity: 

Matii rudrfinam duhita vasunailt svasa-dityrmamrtasya nabhdh 
pra nu vocaig cikitusc janaya ma gam-anSgam aditiin vadhi?tha 

8. 101. 15. 

The Taittiriya Arapyaka adds to this verse: 

Pivatudakam trpanyaltu. Om-utspata. 

The interpretation of the word *utsrjata’ by scholiasts of different 
ages helps us to understand which way the wind was blowing. Jaimini 
gives the gloss : 

tamupastam hate papmanameva taddhate ‘tha yadi gam-utsrieHarn- 
etenaiv ’otsrjed-gau-rdhenu-rhavya: iSr. Sut. (karika 15 substitutes 
‘updgatdm* for *havydm* making the meaning clearer). So the sacrifice* 
of a dry and old cow with the holy mantras amounts to the slaughter 
of sin. It is lined up with the scape-goat. ^ . 
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Yajnavalkya is fond of tender beef (IIL 1. 2. 21). According 
to Panini ‘goghna’ means a ‘guest’ because a cow is killed 
for him (III. 4. 73). Apastamba permits the slaughter of a 
cow at the reception of a guest, at the worship of the manes 
and at nuptial celebrations (Grhyyasutra, 1. 3. 9 ; cf. §at. Br. 
Ill 4.1.2.; Manu. V. 41 ; Val IV. 8 ; Sam. 11, 16. 1 ; Vi?. 
LXXX. 9 ; Yaj. 1. 19). In the beginning of Act IV of 
Bhavabhiiti’s UttararSmacarita a heifer is stated to be slain 
by Valmiki in honour of VaiSijIha’s visit to his (iirama. 

In the Buddhist works the ‘goghataka’ is a familiar figure 
and his profession, according to the DasabrShmana JStaka 
•was widely followed by straying Brahmanas (IV. 361 ff. ). 
Slaughter of ox for flesh was very common (§ut. III. viii. 7 ; 
Jat. II. 50. 135 ; VI. 111.) and there were special slaughter- 
houses for beef (gavaghatanain. Mv. V, 1, 13). Even cows 
bid not necessarily find exemption (An. IV. 137 ; Ch. Dhp., 
p. 60 ; Apast. I. 5. 17. 30). The suttas present this very 
unedifying spectacle at the most prominent place of the town 
or village ; “As the cattle-butcher or his apprentice, when he 
has killed an ox or cow, displays the carcase piecemeal at the 
4jrossing of the four highroads as he sits” (goghatako va 
:gOgM:takantevasi va gavim vadhitva catumahapathe vilaso 
patibhajitva nisinno assa, Dn. XXII. 6 ; Mo. III. 91). 

The gloss in the GrhyasQtra goes : 

rtvig-ric.“iryyalj snatako rajabhisiktah priyah snkha ^rotriyaiceti tebhya 
atilhyam gam kui-yyat-tam-atilhaya iti prok§et. 1. 12, 

Is the cow to be given away to guests or slaughtered for their 
ratsrtainment ? The latter deduction agrees with the similar injunction in 
Apastamba Grhyasutra and with Panini’s derivation of ‘goghna.’ Thus 
^en a snataka and a irotriya aia not averse to bg^. 

Compare Sayana’s commentary on ‘om-utsrjata’ ; ‘vadhySm-en5i|i 
Tajagavim parityajata.’ So a dry cow is not to be slaughtered whether 
at sacrifice or for guests but let go to graze at wfll. SSyapa represpnfs 
an age when cow-killing was an anafhema. 
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It rather appears that beef was the commonest of flesh 
consumed. Similarly, there were no strictures laid on grounds 
of impurity. Swine and fowl often figure in animal husbandry 
of the lay and clerical folk even in Sacred Books. Anoka’s 
exemption of pregnant and mother sows indicates that there 
was no ban on the use of bacon or ham. In the Mahaparinib- 
bana Sutta Buddha is offered a dish of pork^ by Cunda the 
artificer’s son (also Ud. VIH. 5), Like the cdXilt-abattoir,. 
there was swim-abattoir (sukarasunam, Mv. VI. 10.2) and 
the pigsticker (sukariko) was the dealer in ham in the market 
as the goghatako purveyed beef. In the Ramayapa as well, 
pig and fowl appear as appetising food in the menu of a feast 
arranged by as good a saint as Bharadvaja (II, 91. 67, 
70). In the Chinese Dhammapada a Brahmapa is taking fowl 
without the least sense of wrong (p. 150), In the Milinda a. 
remarkable cock-lore is evinced (pp. 366 ff.). The testimony 
of the Jatakas (I. 197) and of the ArthaSastra (V. 2) is identi- 
cal. Indeed, oxen, goats, fowl and pigs are the choice ani- 
mals slain in sacrifice to gods (Jat. I. 259,1V. 364 ; JDp,. 

XXIII. 31). In a Vinaya list of unpalatable and inedible 
food to which the people fell only in famine, occur elephanL 
horse, dog and snake (Mv. VI. 23, 10 ff. ). Fowl, swine and. 
cow never come in the list of animals and birds forbidden, 
even for the Brahmana’s table (Sat. Br. 1. 2. 1. 8 ; Ait. Br, II, 
1. 8; Apast. I. 5, 17, 29 ff. ; Manu, V. 11, 18 ; Yaj, 1. 172, 176 l 
M bh. XII. 37. 24-26). It is only as late as in the Si-yu-ki. 
that beef and ham are classed among non-edibles (Watters,, 
p. 178).® 

1 li ■ sukaramaddava is not fungus. See Rhys Davids’ note in* 
Questions of Milinda, I. p. 244. 

2 High-crested cocks born of Vrtra’s blood (iikhandaW occur as- 
non-eatable to the twice-born and the initiated in the Mahabharata, XIL 
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Protection and deification of cow : 

From the Vedic times however and throughout the Smrtis 
and the Epics there was a vigorous attempt for the prohibi- 
tion of cow slaughter and protection of the invaluable cattle- 
wealth : but of deification of cow there is hardly any sound 
evidence. In the Ramayana cow-killing (IV. 34. 12 ; Mbh. 
VII. 17. 31; 73. 27) and milking a cow just delivered {II, 75, 
54) are sins. In the Mahabbarata the good old days are 
mournfully recalled when the Vai^yas fed with care all cattle 
'that were lean and never milked kine as long as the calves 
-drank only the milk of their dam (phenapam^ca tatha vatsan 
,na duhanti, I. 64. 22). "Does not milk dry" is a favourite 
analogy on judicious taxation by kings. Among the glories 
of Cedi is the custom that lean cattle are never used for 
-draught but are well-fed and fattened (I. 63. 11) and it is only 
ah the dark days of kali that men will employ cows and one- 
year-old calves for drawing the plough and carrying burdens 
(III, 189. 27). The reason for this solicitude is that the cow is 
the foremost of all quadrupeds as surely as the BrShmana is 
among the four castes (VI. 123.34 ; XII, 11. 11). Hence 
Skanda is appointed leader of divine hosts for the well-being 
of cows and Brahmapas (gobrahmapahitSya ca, III, 228. 23; 
Xri, 21. 18; Baudh. II. 2. 4. 18). 

But cattle is the chosen victim for sacrifice on large scale 
(I. 74. 130), In king Rantideva’s kitchen 2,000 cows and 2,000 
other animals are killed daily and the meat distributed so 
that the fat of these animals forms the river Carmapvati e., 

281. 60. In view of the evidences adduced and the composite character 
the Santiparva, this may be supposjed to be either a' later priestly 
interpolation or a reflicction of local custom. Of course tame cocks and 
pigs occur in an omnibus list of animals prohibited to the SnStaka 
•Brahmana in Gaut XXnt 5 and Manu XI. 157 
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modern Chambal (III. 207. 8 f. ; VII. 67. 5; XIL 29. 123; 
XIII. 66. 43). The reason for this is thus given : 

“The sacred fire is fond of animal food” — this saying has 
■come down to us. And at sacrifices, animals are invariably 
killed by regenerate Brahmanas and these animals, being 
.purged of sin by incantation of hymns, go to heaven.” 

agnayo mamsakama^ca ityapi ^ruyate ^rutih | 
yajne§u paSavo brahman vadhyante satatam dvijaih | 
sarnkftah kila mantrai^ca te’ pi svargam avapnuvan ll 

III. 208. Ilf.; cf. VII. 67. 4 ; Manu, V. 40-42 ; VaS. IV. 7 ; 
Vi?. LI. 59. 78 ; Yaj. 1. 180 f. 

Aelian describes with the characteristic bluntness of a 
foreigner this pious benefaction of the animal race on the 
.part of the priesthood ; 

“In the country of the Indian Areianoi there is a subter- 
ranean chasm’^ down in which there are mysterious vaults ... 
Hither the Indians bring more than thrice 10,000 head of 
cattle of different kinds, sheep and goats and oxen and horses; 
and every person who has been terrified by an ominous 
•dream, or a warning sound or prophetic voice, or who has 
f een a bird of evil augury, as a substitute for his life casts 
into the chasm such a victim as his private means can afford 
giving the animal as a ransom to save his soul alive.” (XVI. 
16.). 

Obviously, there were two contradictory forces at work. 
The utility of cow was appreciated but its slaughter for greed 
•was not checked any more than the goat is spared to-day from 
;an appreciation of the value of its milk. That the cow was 
4he foremost of creatures was the very reason why it should 
'be sent over to propitiate the gods, Buddha’s spirited denun- 

1 Obviously the sacrificial pit. Cf. Jat. I. 300. 
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ciation of sacriOcial rites voiced the necessity of cow-protec- 
tion on economic grounds. He rebuked the silliness of 
Brahmapas who had fallen from their older virtues and taken 
to the evil practice of cow-sacrifice.^ Knowing that cows, 
are our benefactors like our parents and givers of food and 
strength the Brahmanas of old abstained from cow- killing: 
Yatha mata pita bhata anne va pi ca nataka: 
gavo no parama mitta yasu jayante osadha 
annada valada c’eta vapnada sukhada tatba 
etam atthavasarp fiatva nassu gavo hanirnsu te 

— Sut. n. vii. 13 L 

At the instance of Brahmapas of a later date the king, 
sacrificed many hundred thousand cows to the gods (ibid. 
25). The result was that while formerly there were 3 diseases,, 
they now multiplied to 98 (ibid., 28). 

Utility and altruism : 

Without doubt Buddha was no man to deify cows,. 
The utility of the cow is the motive behind the inviolability 
preached in didactic works. The cow was no fetish of 
the Indo-Aryans as the Horus or Set was of the Egyptians,® 

1 The Bi ahma.)j.as were, by the way, never opposed to cow sacrifice j. 
the fictitious allusion is meant only to, emphasisa the sermon. 

2 There is a similarity in the evolution of the cult of the Apis and 
Mnevis bulls, the representatives of the gods Ptah and Ra in Egypt 
where these animals were deified and venerated in the Saite age of 
mttional decline and the deification of bull, the animal of Siva, during 
the foreign subjection of Hindu states. The Siva with his bull is represen- 
ted in the coins of the Kusanas and Scytho-Sassanian kings and in a 
coin of Sa^aiika, king of Gauda. But it is for the first time and as 
latjo as in a coin of the Huna Mihiragula that a bull-emblem of Siva 
is seen with the legend ‘jayatu vysah’ on the reverse. For reference 
see D. R, Bhandarkar: Lectures on Ancient, Indian Numismatics, p. 18.. 

Did the deification of the cow originate in Indian source and of the 
bull come from foreign source? 
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I If the cow is sometimes found held sacred and adored the 
t, explanation is to be sought in this pragmatic consideration 
rather than in deification (cf. Mbh. XIII. 51. 26 ff. ; 69. 8). 
The injunction that touching a cow with feet is sin (Ram. II. 
75. 31 ; Mbh. VII. 73. 30 ; XIII. 93. 117 ; 126. 28 fl.) is to be 
read with the crimes indicted for cruelty to cows. This 
■utilitarian feeling ultimately led to the abolition of cow-sacri- 
fice and the fitter use of cow in gift (Mbh. XIII. 66. 44)/ 
The farthest point toward the sacredness of the cow is noticed 
in a Jataka passage. An auspicious bull all white (sabbaseto 
maipgala usabho) belonging to the gamabhojaka is killed by 
snake-bite and the villagers “all ran together weeping, hon- 
oured the dead with garlands and buried him in a grave" 
■(sabbe ekato va agantva kanditva taip gandhamaladihi pujet- 
va avate nikhapitva, IV. 326). But such honour is bestowed 
on the horse and the elephant with the same naivete. The 
matrigalahatthi (1. 320) is even more prominent than the 
mantgala usabha md has, moreover, the virtue of bringing 
rain against drought (VI. 487 ff. Cp. Kurudhamma-Q. The 
hatthimamgala or elephant festival is a common affair in the 
Jatakas. A king used to honour an elephant by having its 
stall perfumed with scented earth, coloured hangings put 
round a lamp with scented oil. a dish of incense set there, a 
golden pot set on its dunghill, coloured carpet spread on its 
stand and royal food of many choice flavours (Jat. III. 384. 
Cf. IV. 92). A highbred elephant of the mleccha king Salva 
was frequently worshipped (supujito) by Dhyitaristra’s son 
(Mbh. IX. 20. 3). A horse is seen honoured by a king exactly 
in the manner of the elephant just referred to (Jat, 11. 291). 

1 This statement in the Anusasanaparva wifli a I/eogthy homily of 
thirteen chapters on the greatness of the cdw is undoubtedly a later 
interpolation reflecting a time when cow-sacrifice was on the wane. 
For later, in this very parya, gift of beef to the pim is enjoined (88. 7). 
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In the Bhatata war, war-horses are bathed and garlanded (VIL 
112,56). A colt installed as horse of state is sprinkled with 
ceremonial water (Jat, 11. 287). “During the period of the 
caturmasya and at the time when the two seasons meet wav- 
ing of light shall be performed thrice. Also on new moon 
and full moon days, commanders shall perform sacrifices to 
bhUtas for the safety of elephants” (Arth. 11. 32). “Horses 
shall be bathed, bedaubed with unguents and garlanded twice 
a day. On new moon days sacrifice to hhutas and on full 
moon days the chanting of auspicious hymns shall be per- 
formed. Not only on the ninth day of the month Mvayuja,. 
but also both at the commencement and close of journeys as 
well as in the time of disease shall a priest wave light invok- 
ing blessings on the horses” (ibid,, 30). 

These silly rites performed to ward off evil spirits were- 
nevertheless meant to safeguard the interests of state, to- 
protect the sinews of war against all sorts of danger and not 
to appease animal divinities held in superstitious veneration 
or fear. They were indispensable in war and sport as the cow 
was the prized source of milk, curd, butter and ghee. If 
it was sin to touch the animal with feet, here worked the 
same Indian psychology which deters the workman from 
kicking his tool. The cow’s udder, the sheep’s wool, the 
elephant’s tusk are all subject to protection laws against the 
cupidity of improvident owners. This sense of utility of 
animal labour and animal produce accounts for the culture 
of animal lore and the improvement of veterinary science to- 
which Aelian (XIII. 7), A^oka and the Artha^5stra are 
outstanding but not the only witnesses. The theoretical 
background of animal preservation in ancient India was the 
ethical doctrine of ahirnsa and the economic doctrine of 
protection. The tribal totems of primitive communities 
among other faces which hardened into fetishes or exalted 
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gods of cities or nomes and enjoyed inviolability on grounds 
of sacredness even when the clans passed beyond the totem 
stage, were foreign to the Indo-Aryans whose rituals rose 
beyond animistic level and were fixed on elemental and astral 
divinities from the earliest traceable times. 


CHAPTER VI 
FORESTRY 

Protection of flora. Sylviculture. Pleasure parks and religious retreats. 
Reserve forests. Strategic and economic value of forests. 

Forest legislation ; 

While clearance of forests and exploration and settlement 
of new areas were growing apace with the progress of Aryan 
penetration towards the east and south, a conscious attempt 
was made to prevent wholesale destruction of forests and of 
the wild flora and fauna therewith. Buddha and Mahavira 
issued ordinance for the protection of plant life as much as 

animal life (Mv. III. 1-3 : Jacobi. J.S. II. p. 357). This 
agrees with the immunity accorded to all forms of life in the 
sylvan sanctuaries of saints and ascetics consonant to the 
tenet of ahimsa} and with the injunction of the ArthaiSastra 
on the inviolability of all creatures mobile and immobile 
(pradi§{abhaya sthavara-jamgama)® in the abhayaranya or 
forest set apart for religious pursuits (11. 2). A^oka promul- 
gated an edict that "forests must not be burnt either uselessly 
or in order to destroy living beings.” (P. E. V.). probably an 
echo of Buddha’s ordinance not to set woods on fire issued 
for the guidance of the bhikkhus upon a complaint from the 
people (Cv. V. 32. 1). In Manu cutting green trees for fire- 
wood involves loss of caste (XL 65). In the Mahabharata 

1 In an interesting discourse a sage argues the thesis that tre/es have 
life, sense perceptions and the capacity to feel pleasure and pain — ^the 
kemfd of 5Sr Jagadis Chandra Bose’s discovery. Mbh. XII. 184. 10 ff. 
•Cf. Mann on plants : antaijsamjfia bhavantyete sukhaduhkhasamanvitSh. 

2 PradUt&bhaya — “whose immunity has been ordered.” Shamasastr’i 
rendering, “made safe from the dangers of” is plainly inadmissible. 
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it is laid down that to cut down a tree of the forest is a sin 
(XII. 32. 14 ; 36.34 : cf. Vi§. V. 55-59) and setting fire to 
woods as well as to asramas. villages and towns is classed as 
equal to the sin of Brahmapicide (XIII. 24. 12). According 
to the Artha^astra one setting fire to timber or elephant 
forests shall be thrown into fire (IV. 11). 

Sylviculture in the Epics '• 

The Epics ofier hand in hand illustrations of great schemes 
of colonisation and deforestation and of preservation of 
forests and sylviculture under the solicitous care of the state 
or community to maintain a perpetual supply of forest 
products. The prodigious road-making endeavour from 
Ayodhya to the bank of the Ganges en row/e the Da^idaka 
forest involved a large-scale clearance of wild tracts (Ram. 
I. 80) ; and the great fortnight-long conflagration of the 
Khandava may have been the Epic version of another magni- 
ficent colonial scheme (Mbh, I. 230 ; cf. Jat II. 358). 
Instances of opposite nature are not rare. A Candana forest in 
southern India yielding a large variety of the aromatie wm 
protected by the gandharvas (Ram. IV. 41. 41). In Supiva’s 
honey-park (madhuvana) none could drink honey or pluck , 
fruits without special permission. The forest officer Dadhi- 
mukha was appointed with a retinue of guards (vanapala) to 
look to its upkeep and protection. The vdnaras, overjoyed 
at the discovery of Sita, trespassed into the forest and drank 
up all the honey, ate up the fruits and destroyed the combs, 
flowers and foliage. The superintendent with his men inter- 
fered but they were defied by the intruders and in the alter- 
cation which followed had the worse of it. He went to 
Ki§kindhya and reported to his lord but Sugriva took hint 
that Sita must have been traced and gave orders that the 
vdnurus might disport in the forest as they pleased (Ram. 
V. 61-63). 
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Pleasure parks and religious retreats’, in Buddhist works : 

The forests served a manifold purpose. Those which 
were owned by kings or private individuals (vana, daya) 
were frequently of the nature of pleasure parks, occasional 
haunts for the owners to disport with their ladies. At the 
same time these afforded a retreat for the spiritual quest of 
those whom they might permit. Buddha frequently came 
to stop at the Isipatana deer-park (migadaya)^ in Kasi and 
there delivered his discourses. Three of his disciples lived 
iii the Sala forest of Gosinga and when Buddha was about 
to enter it the keeper (dayapala) intervened and asked him 
not to go in and disturb the three kulaputtas who were living 
there for their soul’s good (attakamarupS viharanti, Mv. X.42; 
Mn. 1. 205, III. 155). The Jatakas are familiar with park- 
keepers in charge of reserve forests which are nevertheless 
open to the settlement of ascetics (IV. 18, 298, 405; V. 465), 
These resorts, however, were more in the nature of gardens 
than forests and the plea for their reservation was less 
economic than religious and recreative. The Jetavana and 
the Anjanavana at Savatthi, Jivaka’s ambavana at Rajagaha 
and the drama of Visakha Migaramhta were quiet garden 
retreats where religious occupation was combined with 
pleasure and no forest as the epithet vana may suggest. 

Reserve forests’, in the Arthaidstra : 

The forest in its real sense was not the vana but the 
arattya^ which came under the purview of economic legisla- 
tion. The Artha^astra displays an advanced knowledge of 
forest economy and a keen interest for forest conservancy. 
Forestry commands the author's attention on three grounds 

1 See Rhys Davids’ note in. the Dialogues of the Buddha, Bk, 

I, p 223. 

- 2 The word vana is used in both the senses of a park and a 

forest, while arariya exclusively conveys the meaning of a wild tract 
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and he accordingly divides forests into three classes , — game 
forests, produce forests and elephant forest (II. 6). The game 
forests (mrgavana) are set apart for sport, the favourite royal 
pastime and for the supply of animal produce, among which 
are skin, bone, bile, sinew, teeth, horn, hoof and tail (II. 17)'. 
Of more importance are produce forests (dravyavana) which 
are the source of such materials as are necessary for building 
forts, conveyances and chariots (VII. 14). Foremost, however, 
are hastivanas for it is on elephants that the victory over an 
•enemy depends. The king is required to keep in repair 
timber and elephant forests and to set up new ones (II. 1). 
The forests reserved for breeding of elephants are given 
special attention (II. 2). 

Military value of forests : 

The Artha^astra gives preference to elephant forests for 
the fighting value of the animal. It lays down, moreover, 
that “a forest containing a river is self-dependent and can 
afford protection in calamities,” i.e., as a frontier defence in 
case of war. Hence a king who promotes such forests over*- 
reaches his rival (VII. 12), A village with a forest and a 
river in the border appears as a covetable gift also in the 
MahSbharata (pratyasanna-vanodakam.-VIII. 38).' On the 
one hand, the river and the forest act as natural defences. 
On the other, they help irrigation, conserve moisture and 
humidity and supply food-stuff and other materials. The 
forest has thus a double utility; and to the author of the 
Artha^Sstra the economic objective of forest conservancy is 
not secondary but only co-ordinate with the military and 
strategical. 

1 Cf. saiiriakatthodakam in Pali literature which perhaps con- 
Tcys the same sense. 
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Forest produce: 

Forest products (available in the dravyavana) are divided 
into several groups (varga) : strong timber (saradaru), bamboo* 
type (venu), of creeper class (valli). fibrous plants yielding 
rope-making material (rajjubhanda), plants yielding leaves- 
for writing material, plants yielding flowers productive of 
dyes, group of medical herbs (ausadhavarga), poisonous drugs 
and fruits (vi?avarga). A catalogue of flora is incorporated 
Under each heading. Animal produce, minerals, charcoal^ 
bran, ashes, menageries of beasts, fire-wood' and fodder 
ika^hatfna may also mean wattle and thatch, i e., building 
material) also find enumeration (11. 17). With a view to 
procuring these varieties of forest produce one or several 
forests shall be specially reserved (II. 2). “The superintendent 
of forest produce (kupyadhyak§a)* shall collect timber and 
other products of forests by employing those who guard 
productive forests (dravyavanapalaih). He shall not only 
start productive works in forests but also fix adequate fines 
and compensations to be levied from those who cause any 
damage to productive forests except in calamities” (II. 17). 

The pursuit of the Arthasastra's ideal would lead gradually 
^ the conversion of forests — which were no man’s property-— 
into state monopolies. But this was attended with serious- 
difiSculties and the state lacked sufficient resource to master 
them. The aboriginal fowlers and hunters, who had no land 
to cultivate and no arts to pursue, had the forest as the source 
of their living.® The forest was also infested and sometimes 

1 In the Jataka stories town and village folk are often seen 
gathering jfirewood from adjacent forests. 

2 In a Pallava grant of iSivaskandavarman there is reference 
forest officers (aranadhikata) Ep. In. I. 1. 

3 A forester (vanacarako) collects wares produced in forest 
(aranne upajjanakabhm^dain adaya) and disposes in the city. Jat. 

in. 150. 
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practically dominated by robber-bands of whom the Jatakat 
narratives are so full. The civil authority was far from 
competent to deal with these freebooters and ensure security 
to caravans and travellers, not to speak of dispossessing them 
of their sylvan haunts (Jat. 1. 437), The very name of the 
redoubtable Angulimala made the Magadha king— the, 
conqueror of Ka^i and Vai^ali — tremble in fear even in th& 
presence of Buddha. 


CHAPTER Vll 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Fertility of the soil. The cereals. Single, double or triple harvest. 
Fruits. Vegetables, Sugarcane, Fibrous crops, Miscellaneous. 

^Greek testimony ; fertility and food crops'. 

The Greek writers burst into exuberant praise of the ferti- 
lity of Indian soiP and favourable climatic condition and 
river-system while describing the multiple agricultural pro- 
ducts of the land, “In addition to cereals there grows 

'throughout India much millet and much pulse of different 

sorts, and rice also, and what is called ‘bosporum,’ as well as 
many other plants useful for food, of which most grow 
spontaneously. The soil yields, moreover, not a few other 
edible products fit for the subsistence of animals, about which 
at would be tedious to write... ......Since there is a double 

rainfall in the course of each year, one in the winter season, 
when the sowing of wheat takes place as in other countries, 
and the second at the time of the summer solstice which is 
•the proper season for sowing rice and ‘bosporum’ as well 
as sesamum and millet— the inhabitants of India almost 
.always gather in two harvests annually... ...The fruits, more- 
over, of spontaneous growth, and the esculent roots which 
.grow in marshy places and are of varied sweetness afford 
abundant sustenance for man. The fact is, almost all the 
plains in the country have a moisture which is alike genial 
whether it is derived from the river, or from the rains of the 
summer season which are wont to fall every year at a stated 
period with surprising regularity” (Diod. II. 36 ). 

1 Some of them made an exception of the plains i.e., of Sind. 
The Greek encomium applies best to the Punjab valley and the 
•Ganges doab. 
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Cereals : 

The record of Greek writers is substantially corroborated by 
the testimony of indigenous works. Rice (sali) was the staple 
food of the people and accordingly it was the chief of agri- 
cultural products (Str., XV. i. 53f, ; Pliny, XVIII. 13 ; Mil., 
p. 182 f.). A large variety of the grain is met with. The 
kurumbhaka is a sort of pedigree rice fit for king’s fare (Mil. 
p. 251), and so also is the kumudabhandika which is grown 
in Aparanta in one month (p. 292). Among the commoner 
and coarser varieties are found the kahgu (Mil., p. 267), red 
rice (rattasali, Jat., V. 37), kalama (J, S., 11, p, 374), kodrava 
and pulaka which, like garlic and onion, cannot be offered in 
the iraddhas (Mbh,, XIII, 91. 38) and sdmdka, nivdra, clnaka 
and tan4ula (Jat.. III. 142; V. 405 ; sydma in Mbh., XII. 271. 
4) Of the other foodgrains wheat (godhuma) and barley 
(yava) were the commonest. Pulses of the bean or phaseolus 
group were widely grown, e.g,. mugga, masa, varaka (Mil., p. 
267), kalaya (Sut., III. 10 ; Arth., II. 24 ; Mbh., XIII. Ill, 71), 
etc. There were different species like khuddakardja, majtS- 
raja. etc., under each head (Jat., V. 37). Other kinds of pulses 
grown were cam (oat),masura (lentil), iaivya (millet?) and 
priyangu (panic. Arth., Ill, 24). The different kinds of 
oil-seeds cultivated for oil-extraction or sauce were sesamum 
(tila), mustard (sar§apa), linseed (atasi) — in order of generality, 
besides the castor oil seed which grew without caice. 
Varieties of other food crops are named which remain 
unidentified (nispava, alisanda, elamiccha, J. S. II, p, 374). 

Sowings and harvests : 

The Greek writers also affirm that India has a double 
rainfall and the Indians generally gather two harvests. 
Megasthenes witnesses the sowing of wheat in early winter 
rains and of rice, ‘bosporum,’ sesamum and millet in the 
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summer solstice (Diod. II, 36). Eratosthenes adds further; 
to the winter crops, viz., "wheat, barley, pulse and other 
esctxlent fruits unknown to us” (cf. Str., XV. i. 13);^ Ther 
Artha^asfra evinces thorough acquaintance not only with 
these two harvests (11.24, V. 2) but even with a third. A, 
king is instructed to march against his enemy in Marga^ir§ai 
(November) in order to destroy his rainy crops and autumnal 
handfuls (vSssikajp casya ^asyaip haimanam ca mu§iimt 
Upahantum), in Caitra (March) to destroy autumnal crops and 
vernal handfuls (vSsantikaip ca musfim), and in Jye?thamfilai 
(June) to kill vernal crops and rainy season handfuls (IX. 1)^ 
Thus there were three crops— one sown in rainy season and 
garnered before winter (Margai§Ir§a), another sown in autumn 
and garnered before summer (Caitra) and a third sown in 
spring and stored by JyaisJha, Le.. before the monsoon.’ Else- 
where the Artha^astra catalogues the crops of different seasons, 
Paddy, kodruva, sesamum, panic, ddraka and varaka are sown 
in the first season (purvavapah), tnudga, masa and iaivya are 
sown in the second season (madhyavapah), kusumbha, lentil, 
kuluttha, barley, wheat, kaldyu, linseed and mustard are sown 
in the last season (pa&advapafi, II. 24).’ The Milinda speaks 

: 1 In a descriptive passage of the RamSyana MU. godhuma and 

yovo are seen waiting for harvest with the advent of winter. (III. 16. 
J6£) But wheat and barley are winter or rabl crops sown in October 
and gathered at the end of May. Plouglung in autumn is seen in 
Sn. m. 155. 

2 probably tlie handful of seed grains just sown and 

sprouting in the field. Sasyagi must be the crops ripe for harvest. 

3 Cf. Barley "ripened in summer being sown in winter, rice rip- 
ped in autumn being sown in the rains, while beans and sesamum 
ripened in winter and the cool season,” Tait Sana, VII, 2.10.2, 

_ 4 The purvSvBJi. and the poicSdvapSfy of the Arthallstra agree 
with our Idiarif and rahi crops respectively. Seasonally the khartf is 
the vSssikam and the rabi is the haimanam of the list in Bk. IX, 
Cb, 1. , ^ 
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m well of a third monsoon (pavussako) besides the regular 
xains of late summer and early winter (p. 114). The three 
monsoons of course did not uniformly visit every part of the 
•country each year ; and whether a locality grew one or two 
or three crops depended on rainfall, climatic conditions and 
.the soil. 

In many places the food crops as well as edible fruits and 
Vegetables grew spontaneously without tillage. To the Greek 
observers these phenomena seemed strange. The descriptions 
of the forest scenery in the Epics (Ram. Ill, 16. 16 f. ; Mbh, 
•III. 157. 44 fl,. IX. 37, 58 ff.) and the JStakas (V. 37 f., 405) 
frequently go at length over the crops and fruits growing in 
■wild areas without human labour. 

iFruiis : 

The forests yielded a large variety of edible fruits— mango, 
iporaegranate, jack-fruit, banana, date, vilva, kapittha, lose- 
•apple, jujube, mascot, cocoanut, palm,— these being the 
commonest and best. Vines, dates and palms were specially 
grown in the Punjab and the north-western regions now in 
■Pakistan. Panini speaks of Kapisa as the premier vine- 
; growing district of India (also Str. XV, i. 8). Plantains as big 
.as elephant’s tusks and jack-fruits as big as water-jars are 
.hyperboles to impress the abnormal growth of the ftuits,^ 
Many of the arboreal products were unknown to the Greeks 
.as they confessed. It is equally difficult for us to identify 

It is stated in the Santiparva that during the idealised nedgn of 
Prthu, 17 kinds of crops were grown by the yak?as, r&kfasas and 
■mgas (59. 124), It may be noted that the list of tha Artha^astra. also 
just amounts to 17 varietits of cereals. The Brhadaraij>yaka Upa'. 
ni?ad which goes back much earlier enumerates only 10 varieties of 
cultivated (gramya) grains, viz., vnhi, yova, ilia masa, av.u, priyaAgu, 
:godhUma, masura, khalva and khalakBla (kulattha). VL 3. 13. 
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the various names found in descriptive texts and some of the 
fruits enumerated may have now gone into extinction (Mbh. 
IIL 157. 44 ff. ; IX. 37. 58-61 ; Jat. V. 405, VI. 527 f. ; 
Ayaraijigasutta II. i. 8, 1). 

Green crops: 

Cultivation of vegetables was a pursuit- apart from the 
growing of cereals. “The esculent toots which grow in marshy 
places and are of varied sweetness,” belong to this category. 
In a forest scene, convolvules, cucumber, pumpkin, gourd and 
other creepers are found in a luxuriant tangle (tipusa-elaluka- 
labuka-kumbhanda vallivanani, Jat. V. 37). These green 
crops were gathered by villagers from the forests and 
disposed of in the market-place (I. 412). Sometimes these 
were grown with cate. Bodhisatta once earned his living as 
^ kitchen-gardner by growing pot-herbs, pumpkins, gourds, 
cucumbers and other vegetables (I. 312). A false ascetic 
similarly cultivated vegetables, pot-herbs and runners in a 
king’s park and vended them to dealers (IV. 445), Between 
the town and the countryside the green-grocers (pappikaip, 
harita-papiiikam) had a good volume of business (11, 180, IV. 
445 ; Cv. X. lo! 4 ; Baudh. III. 2. 5 f.). 

Sugar-cane : 

Cultivation of sugar-cane and the growth of sugar industry 
was a notable feature of Indian economy, Diodorus is struck 
by the great beat and abundant moisture which combine to 
“ripen the roots which grow in the marshes and especially 
those of the tall reeds” (II. 36), In the Peripuls, among the 
exports from Barygaza to the African ports is “honey from 
reed sacchari (^arkara=sugar). These sweet “reeds” were 
probably grown in the rich alluvial lands, e. g., in the Ganges 
boab where Arrian locates the river Oxymagis or Iksumati 
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which finds mention also in the Ramayana (I. 70.3).* A grow 
of sugar-cane of the size of areca-nut tree (pugarukkhappa- 
maiiain ucchuvanam) occurs in the forest scene of the Jatakas^ 
(V.37). 

Fibrous crops : 

Among fibrous crops the chief was cotton— “the trees in 
which wool grows” (Eratosthenes) of which reference in the 
Jatakas is most common. It was richly grown as now in. 
Sura§{ra or Kathiawad (Peri. 41), Herodotus describes it as 
a wool, better than that of sheep, the fruit of trees growing 
wild in India. Jute and silk of different varieties were alsa 
cultivated with care the former being confined mainly to Ben- 
gal as now. From about the dawn of the Christian era Indian 
silk had a prowerful competitor in Chinese fabrics. The 
growth of flax (khomam) and hemp (sapam) was also widely 
known (Dn. XXIII. 29 : Mbh. XII. 86. 14 ; Str. XV. i. 13>. 
Pliny attributes to India several edible spices and plant per-r 
fumes— spikenard, cinnamon, pepper, ginger, myrrh, etp. (XIL 
,7.)— we may add, sandal and others,® Narcotic drugs like 
opium, tabacco. etc., and tea and coffee are not found. The 
main forest products, besides fruits, crops and vegetables “of 
spontaneous growth”, were gums, resins (sarjjarasam), drugs, 
dyes, lac, tumeric, cutch and myrobolans (Smalaka).* The 
cultivation of lac was particularly wide. Applied in varied, 
industries, it provided maintenance for a large section of 
urban and rural population, 

1 The Uttar Pradesh is still the foremost cane-producing state in 
India. Statistical returns for 1903-4 show 1,700 sq. miles as against 
1,000 in Bengal and 500 in the Punjab, imperial Gazetteer, Vol. M. 
P. 39. 

2 The location of these products and traffic in them are 
treated in Bk. II. Ch. IV. 

3 See ante, Cb. VL 
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Vegetables and sowing grounds ; 

According to the ArthaSastra sea-beaches and river-banks 
'<lands beaten by the foam,— phenaghata^i) are suitable for 
growing creeper-yields (valliphalam, i. e., gourd, pumpkin, 
etc.), moist-land (parivahantaW for long pepper, grapes and 
sugar-cane (pippali-mrdvika-ik§unam), the vicinity of wells 

for vegetables and roots (kupa-paryyantSb SakamUlanaipX low 
grounds (hariniparyyantah— 'the commentary explains as the 
dried bottom of pools) for green crops (haritakanarp). The 
marginal furrows between rows of crops (paiyolapanSip) are 
to be utilised for growing varieties of plants and herbs of 
perfumery, materia medica. etc. The manures known to the 
Artha^astra are dung and bones of cows, minute fishes and 
imilk of snuM (Euphorbia Antiquorum, 11. 24), 

Rotation of crops was known from very early times, by 
fallowing (^tv. VIII. 91. 5t) and by sowing different crops al- 
ternately (Tait. Sam, V, i. 7. 3) so that the soil is not impo- 
verished (Yuktikalpataru, 41 f.). 


CHAPTER VIII 


FAMINE AND IRRIGATION 

Megasthenes on famine. Growth of famine. From prayer to action. 

Preventive measures, Drought and flood, — irrigation. Double harvest. 
Wholesome laws of war. Live pests and their remedies. Blights. Over- 
population. 

Ameliorative measures. Agricultural loans, relief-works, famine in- 
surance fund. King’s responsibility. People’s responsibility. 

Ancient and modern famine problems, 

Megasthenes on famine : 

Diodorus, on the authority of Megasthenes describes India 
as a land of perennial plenty of which the secret lay in its 
admirable irrigation and river-system, a double rainfall, 
natural fertility of the soil and wholesome war-practices. “It 
is accordingly afi&rmed that famine has never visited India 
and that there has never been a general scarcity of the supply 
of nourishing food” (II. 36). 

Without doubt the assertion is too categorical. It v/ould 
now be unnecessary labour to call piles of evidence to run it 
down. Instead of taking the statement itself too literally, one 
may turn with profit to the causes for plenty ■ adduced by the 
foreign observer. Examined in the light of these and checked 
•by the cumulative evidence of indigenous literature it boils 
down to the facts that in the last quarter of the 4th century 
Bj C. there was no famine in Magadha worth the name* and 

1 Reference has been made by a scholar to a Jaina Inscription 
'in Sravapa Belagola in Mysore which records a tradition that in thja 
time of Candragupta Maurya a Jaina saint prophesied a twelve year 
calamity or famine in Ujjaini and that Candragupta in dismay 
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that famine had not yet grown into a major agrarian problem 
as in the Hellenic world. 


Famine in early Buddist literature : 

The earliest famine cry echoed in the Rg-veda reflects a 
patriarchal society with primitive methods of irrigation afflict- 
ed by periodical droughts but with an abundant reserve of 
flora and fauna to fall back upon. Instances furnished by the 
oldest Buddhist records are apparently parochical and of short 
duration. Famines (dubbhikfcha) are referred to in the cities 
and a ‘heavy mortality’ pithily appended, but the accounts 
are rare and brief. Famine-stricken people are pictured as 
taking the flesh of elephant, horse, dog and snake (Mv. VI. 
23. lOfl.). animals which appear among the normal diet of 
other racial groups. Elsewhere the people of VesSli are seen 
praying to the bhuta& for relief against drought and plague 
(Sut. II. i) and the description of the havoc occurs only in- 
the commentator’s introduction of centuries later. A common, 
test of famine affliction is that people fed not the whole con- 
gregation as was customary but only select bhikkhus by ticket 
(Cv. VI. 21. 1). Etymologically the word ‘dubbhikkha’ 
(wh&n even alms are scarce) does not connote heavy morta- 
lity and the early Pali accounts are far more moderate than, 
the harrowing details of later literature. 

abdicated and followed the saint (M. H. Gopal: op. cH). Before- 
giving credence to this piece ot evidence, three points should be 
hoted : (1) as pointed o.ut by Fleet, ‘vaisamya’ should better be 
rendered as ‘difficulty’ than as ‘famine’ (Ep. In. IV. 2), (2) it is written 
at least 800 years later than the lime it professes to record, (3) it is 
coloured by prieistly motive and the duration of the calamity, — 
recalling the conventional Epic figure, suggests it to be a legendary 
version of a minor drought, if it is at all to be credited with any 
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In the Jatakas ; 

The Jatakas show how famine stories were finding place in 
popular imagination and folk-lore. “For the space of three 
years he (Sakka) stopped lain from falling in the kingdom of 
Kasi and the country became, as it were, scorched up. and no 
crops came to perfection” (V. 193f.). In Kosala once there 
was a drought so that crops withered and water dried up in 
tank and pool and “fishes and tortoises buried themselves^^^ 
the mud” (1.331). Elsewhere the people of Kalinga are sa*' 
to have taken to robbery under the stress of famine (VI. 487). 
Another Kasi famine was so severe that even crows had to quit 
the land for men had no food to spare (II. 149). The intensity 
and proportions assumed by famine may also be gauged from 
the reference that pestilence may follow in its wake (II. 367). 

In the Epics : 

A definite stage in the spread and intensification of famine 
was the destruction of the primeval forests, the great natural 
reservoirs of rain which “kept the fruit of the summer’s faiA - 
till winter, while the light winter rains were treasured there 
in turn till the June monsoon came again.”^ The Epics 
narrate the working of extensive schemes of colonisation and 
deforestation (Ram. II. 80 ; Mbh. 1. 230 ff., IX. 41, 14. 
X.10.5) which in course of their progress extended the rigour, 
recurrence and area of scarcity to make it a calamity of 
first magnitude. 

The akhyana portions of the Epics which generally re- 
present later strata on the original themes show acquaintance 
with this problem in an aggravated form. A famine compelled 
the sage Vi^vamitra to abandon the land and his wife who- 
was maintained by Matanga, then a hunter (Mbh. 1. 71. 31). 
Droughts continued for many years at a stretch (vahuvargiki) 

1 Washburn Hopkins, op. cit., p. 231. 
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extending up to ten or twelve, have found indelible impression 
in public memory. The Ramayapa alludes to a hermitess 
who created fruits and roots and caused the Jahnavi to flow 
when the earth was parched by a ten-year drought (daSavarsa- 
nyanavr§tya-dagdhe loke nirantaram, II, 117. 9 f.). The ICuru 
famine in Samvarana’s reign was the result of a twelve years’ 
drought fanavr$ti-rdvada^avar§iki)^ to which even animals and 
trees had to succumb and the capital looked like a city of 
•ghosts (Mbh. 1. 175. 38-46). Another twelve years’ drought 
in the regions about river Saraswati caused great affliction to 
’therfis(IX. 51. 22ff.), But the most doleful description of 
a twelve years’ drought in the Epics runs as follows : 

Not even dew-drops could be seen what to speak of clouds. 
Lakes, wells, and springs were dried up. The assemblies and 
charity foundations suspended their business. Sacrifices were 
in abeyance. Agriculture and cattle-rearing were given up. 
.Markets and shops were abandoned. Stakes for binding 
sacrificial animals disappeared. Festivals died out. Every- 
where heaps of bones were seen and cries of creatures heard. 
The cities were depopulated, hamlets burnt down. People 
fled from fear of one another or of robbers, weapons and 
kings. Places of worship were deserted. The aged were turned 
out of their houses. Kine. goats, sheep and buffaloes fought 
and died in large numbers. The Brahmapas died without 
•protection. Herbs and plants withered. The earth looked 
like trees in a crematorium. In that dreadful age when right- 
eousness was at an end, men bereft of sense in hunger began 
to eat one another (vabhramuhi kgudhita marttyah khadam5nati 
parasparam. — XIL 137.24)® 

1 Seeing the picture as it is, it is nonsense to suggest for 
, the phrase the meaning “the drought that comes once in every twelve 
. years.” 

2 The concluding phrase may mean that the people took to 
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These figures and depictions, legendMy as they are, conjure 
up protracted droughts and famines afflicting backward areas’- 
and taking a heavy toll of life. The good old days when there 
was no fear of hunger (ksudhabhaya) when rains showered in 
due time and the produce was juicy (kalavargl ca parjanyah 
^asyani rasavanti ca) had gone for ever and remained only to 
be recalled with mournful yearning (Mbh. I. 68. 8-10). 

In the Arthaiastra and the Dharma&astras : 

The Artha^astra catalogues fire, flood, pestilence, famine 
and maraka as providential calamities (daivapidafiam, VIII. 
4). It may also be observed that Kaujilya’s teacher who spoke 
from experience of an earlier regime thought pestilence as a 
graver catastrophe than famine, and he is controverted by his 
illustrious pupil to the effect that the evils of pestilence are 
localised and remediable, of famine countrywide (sarvade^a- 
ptdapam) and costly to life (praninamajivanay’ eti). The legal 
injunction on the inviolability of women’s property {strl- 
dhdna) is relaxed in case of famine when the husband may 
consume it without obligation to refund (III. 2 ; Yaj. II. 143). 
Manu slackens the caste rules on food, etc., during famine 
and allows inferior callings to be pursued by higher orders 
(X. 97). In the law-codes famine or hunger became one of 
the recognised causes of slavery. 


plunder and rapine on the goods of others and not actually to 
cannibalism. Moreover, as it is a 12 years’ drought and at the 
transition from one cycle to another to dyvdpary a- good 

margin may be left for priestly pedagogy. There is a similar though 
less elaborate picture of a drought lastmg many years (vahuv&rsikt) 
coming as nemesis of the evil cycle (kaliyuga) and as prelude to the 
cosmic deluge (HI. 187, 65ff.). 

1 Like the arid plains of Sind and Rajputana. From ' Epic and 
Jataka evidences, the Kuru land appears as notorious for famine. 
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From prayer to action : 

Thus with the clearance of forests, increase of population 
and rise of class divisions, famine became a major agrarian 
problem before the dawn of the Christian era : and princes 
and people turned after bitter travail from fast and prayer to 
mechanical devices against drought and flood. Though irri- 
gation is not unknown in the Rg-veda (X. 68. 1; 99. 4; 25; 93. 
13), its hymns dilate less on plucky and gallant struggle with 
nature than on prayers and magic directed to Indra the rain- 
giver (III, 8 ; VIII. 118. 55; X. 42). Coming down to the 
Atharvan poet we find him also praying that the sun, light- 
ning and excessive rain may not ruin his crop and devise 
charms for the same purpose (VII, 11 ; IV, 15 ; VI. 128). 
Passing on to the earliest Buddhist literature, a gradual 
change in outlook is marked, — when states and peoples 
awaken to action. By careful diagnosis of the causes of 
iamiaos and injury to crops, they begin to explore specifics 
and apply preventive and remedial measures instead of 
trusting over-much on the humour of the gods. 

Irrigation, — in Pali works and Epics : 

The typical herald of famine in those days was drought, 
and its only redress is planned irrigation. In Buddha’s time 
the khettas of Magadha were intersected by a network of 
canals and ridges, — rectangular and curvilinear which marked 
the boundaries of arable plots* and which resembled a patch- 

1 Literally — ^“dividied piecemeal (accibandbaip.— Buddhaghosa’a 
note ‘catnrassakedarakabaddliam' is insuifident. A raywise division 
would not help distribution of water) and in rows (palibandhani — 
Buddhaghosa has ‘ayamato ca vittharato ca di^a mariyadabandham’) 
and by external ridges (mariySdabandham— Buddhaghosa gives 
'anataraataraya mariyadaya niariy3.dabandham’) . and by cross 
boundaries (singhatakabandhain — ^Buddhaghosa explains ‘mariyadam 
Vinivijjhitva gatatthanei singhatakabandhapi. Catukkasanthaaanti 
attho’)” 
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work robe (civara) such as is prescribed by Buddha as a 
pattern for the order being the least covetable thing (Mv. VIII. 
12. 1-2). Watering projects were undertaken by specialists 
who “conducted the water as they pleased” (udakaip hi nayanti 
oettika, Dhp. 80, 145 ; Therag. 19. 877).* The operations were 
designed to regulate the inflow and outflow of water in the 

■khettas after the sowing (udakan atinetabbaip atinetya 

ninnetabbani, CV. VII. 1. 2, c/. V. 17. 2). The canals and 
tanks were apparently dug by co-operative effort and for co- 
operative irrigation (Jat. I. 199f., 336 ; V. 412). In the Epics 
the sense of royal responsibility is manifest in the matter. 
^‘Are large and swelling lakes excavated all over thy kingdom 
at proper intervals without agriculture being in thy realm 
•entirely dependent on the showers of heaven?” — So says 
NSrada to Yudhi§thira in his discourse on administrative 
principles (kaccid ra§lre talagani purnani ca vphanti ca : bha- 
ga^o viniyi§taai na krgi-rdevamatfka, Mbh. II. 5.77). Rama 
eulogises the land of Kp^ala as adevaimtrkah, i.e„ relying on 
arrigation and not on rainfall (Ram. 11. 100. 45) and the 
Artha^astra uses the same epithet to describe the qualities of a 
good country (VI, 1). The advance made in irrigation mny 
be imagined from the anecdote that when a teacher sent his 
pupil to stop a breach in the water-course of a certain field, 
the latter had to lie down to stop the flood and prevent serious 
damage to the crops (Mbh, I. 3). The position is confirmed 
by a parable the implication of which is that guards were em> 


1 “The netlikuB, to judge from the commentary and from the 
^general purport of the verse, are not simply water-carriiears but builders 
of canals and aqueducts who force the water to go where it would 
not go by itself” — ^Maxmtiller’s note in the Dhammapada, S. B. E. 
■series. 
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ployed at the vital spots of embankments, the rupture whereof 
would cause a great flood and damaged 

in the Arthaiastra : 

But the Jatakas and the Epics do not shed off the belief in 
the dispensation of Sakka or Indra who held the key to their 
garner from heaven. Lawbooks of post-Christian compilation 
encourage irrigation enterprises by kings and peoples with the 
lore of divine reward (Vis. XCL 1 f. 9 ; Va^. XVIL 8. ; c/. 
Vj. XIV. 28). The Artha^Sstra marks the evolution of a 
completely economic outlook. Except for a formal chanting 
of Vedic mantras (II. 24), the author concentrates on various ' 
precautionary measures among which the largest attention is 
given to irrigation. In Buddha’s time irrigation contrivances 
hardly excelled the old Vedic mechanisms ; water was drawn 
by means of the lever,* the bullock-team* or the wheel antf 
axle* (Cv. V. 16. 2). The Arthaiastra evinces a mature 
engineering skill. Great caution and experience are required' 
of the cultivators in order to use properly its irrigation pro- 
jects (II. 9). The offender who breaks the dam of a tank full 
of water (udakadharanam setuip bhindatalj) shall be drowned 
in that very tank (IV. 11; Manu, IX. 279). Its irrigation 
methods by means of mechanical contrivances and air power 
are corroborated in a later Pallava plate® and in the Sukrani- 

1 The kiiifi should be vigilant at danger-gates as at the dam of 
a large water-work — apaddare?u yuktah syaj-Jalaprasravaaesviva, Mbh. 
xn. 120 . 8. 

2 tulavfl,. 

3 The reading differs between ‘karakataka,’ ‘karakatanka’ and 
^cafafcadaka.’ Buddhaghosa explains — ‘viiccati gfie va yojetva hatthchl 

gahetva digha varattfidihi afcaddhanayantani. 

4 Cohkavatiakain, Buddhaghosa's note — ‘arahattaghatiyantaip’ is- 
jttot clear. 
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tisara (II. 320-24). The costly and perfected water-worka* 
necessitated the levy of a graduated water-rate (udakabhaga)'" 
and the testimony of the Sukraniti is concunent (IV. ii. 227-' 
29). But if such works are dug by peoples themselves, nothing 
should be charged until they realise profit twice the expendi- 
ture (Arth. III. 9;Suk. IV. ii. 242-44). This provision laid 
down with slight variation by two outstanding treatises on* 
political economy separated by at least nine hundred years, 
is a most eloquent testimony to tradition and its influence oa«, 
sociological development in ancient India. 

In inscriptions : 

Later epigraphic records supply copious illustrations ot 
private and state enterprise. Instances in early inscriptions, 
are few and far between. Still we do not altogether lack 
examples of private initiative for sinking wells and reservoirs 
under royal encouragement. The Ara inscription of Kani§ka II 
alludes to “a well dug by Dasafota...for the welfare of all 
beings” on which the king threw a lac as a religious gift. Ael 
A ndhra inscription of Sri PulumaJfi'S reign (identified by 
Sukthankar with Pulumayi II) speaks of a well sunk by a. 
gahapatika (Ep. In. XIV. 7, 9). As protagonists of irriga- 
tion schemes, the Mauryas do not stand on Anoka’s Edicts, 
alone. They took a vigorous interest in the irrigation of the; 
countryside. Megasthenes enumerates a class of olficers diS:- 
tinguished from those entrusted with the administration of the 
city and of the armed forces who "superintend the rivers,, 
measure the land, as is done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices 
by which water is let out from the main canals into theic 
branches, so that everyone may have an equal supply of it” 
(Str. XV. i. 50). The Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudrada- 
man states how the Sudar^ana lake excavated at the foot of 
the Girnar hills by the governor of Candragupta Maurya, 
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■restored and adorned with conduits by Anoka’s governor, had 
subsequently an enormous breach and was dried up; and 
-‘when the people in their despair of having the dam rebuilt 
■were loudly lamenting’’ (punah setubandha-nairasyat faaha* 
^bhutasu prajasu), the Saka prince undertook the reconstruc- 
tion in the teeth of ministerial opposition with a large outlay 
of capital and furnished the lake with a "natural dam. well- 
planned conduits, drains, and means to guard against foul 
-matter.”^ The dimensions of the dam (420 cubits x420 
cubits X 75 cubits) give an idea of the vastness of the reser- 
voir, and this was constructed by the Mauryas even in an 
•outlying province. The lake ran into distress again during the 
reign of Sfcandagupta when the dams were broken because 
of heavy rainfall and the governor Caktapalita repaired the 
•breach spending a large sum of money. King Khiravela of 
.Kalinga claims to have similarly strengthened the embank- 
ments of springs and lakes at a large expense,--in the 
Tamous inscription of Hathigumpha. And RudradSman was 
mot the solitary instance of his race in magnificent irrigation 
■enterprises. A Sanchi inscription of the third century A. D. 
records the excavation of a well by a Saka chief (mah&dap4&- 
.nayaka) of perennial water-supply for all (salilali sarvidhi- 
garnya^i sad5): and an inscription of the second century in 
Kathiawad says that a general (senSpati) of the time of the 
K§atrapa Rudrasiipha caused a well to be dug and embanked 
in the village of Rasopadra for the welfare and Comfort of 
all living beings (sarvasatvanaip hita sukhartham).® 

Irrigation and flood : 

The irrigation schemes provided not only against drought 
i)ut also against flood and excessive rainfall. Though flood 

1 Ep. In. VIII. 6. Cf. Gv. V. 17.2 for similar contrivances. 

2 Ep. In. XVI. 16 £. 
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figures in Vedic prayers, among providential calamities 
idaivapidamm) of the Artha^astra and among the itayah of 
the Mahabharata (V. 60. 17), quoted from the Puranas^ as 
forerunner of famine, flood is overshadowed by drought 
always. In those days, when the river system had probably 
its natural flow and was not silted up as now, flood did not 
pay an annual visit with the monsoon. In the Jatakas there 
is a solitary case of grains being washed away in the 
rainy season but obviously the khettas were not flooded, for 
"the corns had just sprouted” (sassanani gabbhagahapakalo 
jato) and the villagers expected a fair harvest if they could 
hold on for two months (11. 135).® 

In the introduction to the Mahasupina Jataka is narrated 
how at the sign of desired rain “men shall go forth to bank 
up the dykes with spade* and basket in hand” (purisesu 
kuddalapitakahatthesu alim bandhanatthaya nikkhantesu — I. 
336). The implication is same in the Mahabharata simile 
recalling the uselessness of closing the embankments after the 
water is let out (gatodake setubandho — VIII. 86. 2). Thfe 
Ramayana allegorically refers to dykes releasing rain water 
<pranaliva navodakam— II. 62. 10). In the Milinda the 
khettas are seen provided with sluices (matika) to bring in 
water and embankments (mariyada) to keep the water in (p. 
416). The control over inflow and outflow of water appears, 
in the irrigation process of the Vinaya passage quoted above. 
It seems that the ditches cut across the embankments raised 
around the plots, to be watered from tanks, wells and rivers 
in case of drought, to let out surplus water during excessive 
rainfall, and in times of rain after prolonged drought the gaps 


•! , 1 These are six calamities of husbandry, viz., drought, flood, 

\ locust, rat, bird and foreign invasion. 

V 2 Flood is referred to in Mv. III. 9. 4 ; Mn. I. 187 ; Mil. P. 177. 
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in the embankments were sealed up to hold the water for the 
sun-burnt plots almost exactly as peasants do to-day. 

But freaks of nature were not conquered by the mechanic’s 
art. To illustrate the superiority of Providence over human 
effort, Kfsna cites to Arjuna the case of artificial watering' 
schemes (asekam) which cannot effectively counteract the- 
havoc of drought. As a matter of fact, human ingenuity is 
only a measure of the precariousness of life. It develops 
though always beaten, with the growth of the problem which 
it is called upon to answer ; and hence it is that the history of 
Kashmir between the eighth and tenth centuries simultaneous- 
ly present the miraculous engineering feats of Sakuna and. 
Suyya as well as the most harrowing tale of death from flood 
and famine bequeathed from antiquity 


Two harvests : 

Of course the Indians gathered two harvests annually 
and this is not told by foreigners alone.® The Milinda even 
speaks of a third monsoon (pavussaka ?) in the year besides 
the rainy season proper and the early winter rains (p. 114 )., 
So does the Artha^astra. It recommends the compulsory 
raising of a second crop by the cultivators as a last resource 
for taxation (V. 2). After a meteorological dissertation it 
charts the crops in order of the quantity of rains required for 
each and instructs cultivation of scheduled crops with a fore- 
cast of the rains (prabhutodakam alpodakam v5 ^asvam 
vapayet, II, 24) 


1 Rajataranginl, V. 271-77. 

2 Diod. II, 36; Str. XV. i, 13, Cf. ‘kannodakapramaueoa 

Kedaram haimanaiii graismikam vS ^asyam sthapayet,’ — Arth. H, 24 
‘pnbbawa parauipani ca vapanta,’ JSt I. 339, ' ’ 
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Belligerent laws : 

The peculiarly Indian belligerent custom which removed 
another prolific source of famine, in deference to which 
hostile parties spared husbandmen and cultivated land as 
inviolable*' and “neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, 
nor cut down its trees,” struck the Greek visitor. — ^for in the 
.Hellenic world and in every land and in every age, famine 
has followed in the trail of a civil war or an international 
war of attrition. An international law, however, depends for 
its observance in the last resort on the good sense and 
enlightened self-interest of states. And it will be too much 
to think that in ancient India all the princes and statesmen 
were far-sighted enough or guided by humane principles. 
In fact, foreign invasion is included in the Puranic list among 
the enemies of crops and the Machiavellian author of the 
ArthaSastra would not spare an enemy’s corn-fields when 
strategical considerations urged such a measure (IX. 1). 
Destruction of enemy’s crops (vlrudha^chedana, ^asyaghata) 
is repeatedly enjoined also in the Santiparya as a maxim of 
rajadharnia (59, 49; 69. 38; 103. 40; 120.. 10). But these 
exceptions must always be allowed in international code and 
the Greek testimony need not be totally dismissed solely on 
•the score of the latter,® There are no historical instances 
of native forces who “devastate the land and ruin the crops 
of their enemies.” In the Ramayana is related how the 
yanara host marching to Larpka along the Eastern Ghats 
kept the cities and countryside (janapada) at arm’s length 
out of fear for Rama’s terrible discipline (VI. 4, 38). .A 

1 Husbandmen are exempt from fighting and other public seridces. 

They are inviolable even in time of war ; “being regarded as public^ 
• benefactors are protected from all. injury.” Diod. 11, 40; Str. XV. 

i. 3941, 46-49. 

, 2 Washburn Hopkins, op. di., p. 247. ■ 
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Pandya inscription of the 9th century A. D. preserves an 
agreement entered into by local chieftains with the headman 
of a village or a group of villages, by which the former 
solemnly undertook when they and their retainers were 
fighting, to avoid inflicting any injury upon villages or their 
property and promised to pay compensation of 100 panams 
for any injury to a cultivator and 500 panams for the des- 
truction of every village.^ 

Live pests, blights, over-population ; 

Other factors occasionally aggravated scarcity or destroyed 
crops over a small area. Depredations of live pests called 
for serious attention. The Atharvaveda prepares spells for 
the extermination of vermins and insects (IV. 50. 52). The 
Chandogya Upanigad says that locusts (mataci) blighted the 
face of the Kuru land fay ruining its crops so that a sage had to 
move to a neighbouring country along with his wife and live 
on sour gruel (kulmasa, I. 10. 1-3). Locusts (^alabhSt) swarm- 
ing upon a corn-field appear in Epic similes (Rfim. VIl. 7.3 ; 
Mbh. VIII. 24.22), Gobhila prescribes sacrifices at molehills 
to the king of moles (Skhuraja,^ — GyhyasQtra, IV. 4,34). In 
the ArthaiSastra rats figure as a veritable nuisance for which 
no better remedy is devised than rearing of cats. Birds, beasts 
and thieves caused much annoyance and necessitated the em- 
ployment of field-watches of which the Jatakas contain many 
examples. In one case a plot entrusted to a watchman is- 
ravaged by parrots before his nose (IV. 277 ; cf. V. 336). The- 
peasants are constantly preoccupied against the forays of 
deer-herds in harvest time (I. 143, 153, 154 ; IV. 262). The 
fowlers and hunters rendered a social service by the destrue- 
.tion of these pests and if Megasthenes’ evidence is to be credlt- 

1 Report on the Progress of Epigraphy in Southern fedia, 1914-15^. 
—quoted in Havell’s Aryan Rule in India, p. 221. 
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ed, they received in Maurya India a subsidy of grain from the 
king for the salutary job (Str. XV. i. 41). Corns might be 
destroyed by hailstorm (a^mavr§ti. Ram, III, 34.39 ; kara- 
kavassain, Mil. p. 308). A corn disease called setattMkd} 
(blight) sometimes spoiled rich rice-fields reducing the plants 
into sticks as another called manief4hika extecminated 
sugar-canes (Cv. X. 1.6 ; An. IV. 279) and caused famine 
and mortality (dvihitika setatthika salakavutta, Vin. III. 6.15, ~ 
87 ; IV. 323 ; An. I. 159; Sn. IV. 323 ; dussassaip setafthikani 
salakavuttam. An. I. 160). Over-population may have oc- 
casionally caused shortage of food for which the Artha^astra 
prescribes reclamation and colonisation of waste land*' 
(svade^a-bhisyandavamanena, II 1). 

Agricultural loan : 

Proceeding from the prayers and spells of the Vedas and 
fasts and moral vows of the Jatakas we discern in later liter- 
ature the evolution of a medley of precautions and cures from 
a strenuous grapple with the food problem, — ^ranging from 
pettiest nostrums to the most effective relief-schemes. Thse 
passage quoted above from NSrada’s admonitions continues : 
“If the food or seed-grains of the agriculturists fall short, do ■ 
you grant with kindness loans unto them at the rate of .1. 
p.c.?" 

Kaccinna bhaktam vijanca karjakasyavasidati 

Pratyekafica* ^atam vrddhya dadasyrnam anugraham / / 

Mbh. 11.5.78. 

1 A borer pest (papdso) which blights the head of paddy unable ■; 
to get the sap, Commentary. 

2 The Santiparva exhibits the recognition of the reclamation and 

JertiUsation of waste land as among the highest duties of a king 
(Nflakaptha explains ‘bhusatjuskaram’ as ‘bhuvafy sampanna iasyatvam’ 
65.2). , ... . . . . 

, T Variant padakannca. This Would make the interest 25 p.c. 
instead of 1 p.c.. But according to the commentator, the former is 
the annual rate, the latter the monthly rate. 
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In the Artha^astra agricultural loan advanced by the kings 
■is called apamityqka and its accounts are supervised by the 
Treasurer (II, 15), The king shall also distribute seeds and 
provisions gratuitously in famine (vijabhaktopagraham)* or 
he may inaugurate relief works in forts and set up irrigation 
schemes. Doles may be given either from his own reserve fund, 
or from the amassed store of the rich who must be merci- 
lessly taxed (kar?anam) and despoiled (vamanam, IV. 3). 
This idea of progressive taxation of higher income and ex- 
propriation of hoarded wealth in a national crisis, so curtly 
asserted in the Artha^astra, does not stand in isolation in 
Indian political economy. The administrative theory embo- 
died in the oft-quoted dictum that the king is the devourer of 
the rich (Mbh. HI 2. 39; Ram. 153. 9 1; Jat, III, 302) 
-when applied by a judicious ruler could take no other form. 
This communistic doctrine, was dangerous in a rapacious or 
irresponsible band. Applied with justice and moderation it 
.conduced to partial equalisation of wealth and modification 
of hardship by its distribution over the whole of society. 

Loans of provision and gratuitous relief were distributed 
by royal, private or corporate endeavour. A fragmentary 
.and mutilated terra cotta inscription found in MahasthSn 
records the order of a Maurya prince to the Mahamatra of 
Pundranagara directing the latter to help famine-stricken 
samvatpgiyas with loans in cash (gap^aka) and corn (dhanya) 
jwhich they are to repay in better days to the royal treasury.* 
The Sohgaura Plate, supposed to be an early Maurya docu- 
ment by K. P, Jayaswal and by Fleet records an order of the 

1 Cf. Jataka IV. 132, where a king distributes food money 
‘.(bhattavetanam) in the city “without least neglect to anybody." 

2 Ep. In XXI. 14. This sense is gathered by D. R, Bhandarkar 
. with some diffidence. B. M. Barua draws out a completely difforent 
meaning m Indian Historical Quartoiy, Vol. XX. 
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Mahamatras of Sravasti to the effect that certain store-houses 
(kojhagalani) at Triveni, Mathura, Cancu, Modama and 
Bhadra are to be opened to cultivators in seasons of distress.^ 
In the Gahapati Jataka, the villagers obtained an ox for loan 
from the bhojaka on condition of repaying in kind from the 
next harvest (II. 135). In the Kalpadruma Avadana, the rich 
men of Sravasti collectively undertook to feed the famine- 
stricken, The charity foundations of the pious rich, royal 
and private, frequently described in the Jataka stories and the 
inscriptions had a pressing job for amelioration. 

A healthy policy of embargo on food grains as an emergent 
•measure is indicated by Medhatithi who cites the instance of 
crops during famine to illustrate Manu’s rule against the 
exportation of articles forbidden by the state to be taken out 
of the country (VIII. 399). As a last resort the ArthaSastra 
suggests the migration of the population en masse to a land of 
rich harvest or where water is available (IV. 3; VII. 4; XIII. 1). 

Agricultural policy, — famine insurance : 

The surest guarantee against famine inculcated by every 
shade of thought upon rulers as the first lesson of statecraft 
was an enlightened revenue policy. The protection that was 
the king’s duty in return for the sadbhaga was not only pro- 
tection of life and property, but ensuring the harvest and 
insuring against famine. In Rama’s administrative discourse 
to Bharata it is one of the basic principles of statesmanship 
to subsidise cultivators for their prosperity (tejaip gupti- 
panharaih kaccit te bhara'nam krtam. Ram. II. 100, 48). In 
the Dighanikaya a chaplain advises a king that the proper 
approach towards diminution of crime is not taxation and 
punishment but subsidising cattle- rearers and farmers with 
fodder and seed-corn (V. 1 1). The forts that are found in the 

1 Ep. In. XXII. 1. 

10 
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Epics Stocked with wealth and all sorts of food grains served 
a double purpose of defence of the realm against mortals and 
against gods. A passage in the Nitivakyamrtam of Somade- 
vasuri enjoins by implication that the king should accumulate 
grain as a safeguard against famine (VIII. 6) and the Artha- 
j^astra explicitly directs the king to earmark half the store 
collected by him for an insurance fund against public calam- 
ities (arddham apadartham janapadanam sthapayet, II, 15.). 

King's res[/onsibility in famine: 

An interesting sidelight on the prevailing mode of ventilat- 
ing grievances and the idea of royal responsibility and attitude 
during famine is thrown by certain typical passages of the 
Jataka stories. When the crops fail from drought, the 
victims flock to the capital, gather in the palace courtyard 
and make a row or wait in deputation. The king appears on 
the balcony and is charged for drought. He gives sympathetic 
hearing to the spokesmen, dismisses the hunger-marchers with 
assurances and observes fasts and the moral code which how- 
ever, do not avail. Although the stories end in inevitable 
anticlimax-practising of kuru piety, breaking of an ascetic’s 
virtue or a white elephant ultimately causing rainfall (II. 
367 ff., V. 193f. VI, 487), they testify to an exalted conception 
of trusteeship of the rulers which was less vaunted but more 
observed than now. A king agrees to lend his daughter for 
the breaking of an ascetic’s virtue and bringing rains. “Thus 
for the protection of his realm did he talk with his daughter 
even of such things as should not be uttered and she readily 
acceded ‘very well’.’' 

Evam sa dhitara saddhim akathetabbam pi ralthapari- 
palanain nissaya kathesi. Sa’pi 'sadhu’ ti sampaticchi. 

The origin of the idea of king’s responsibility is in the 
conception that tain is produced by sacrifice (yajnad bhavati 
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parjanyo. Mbh. VI. 27. 14). The king protects sacrifices, 
sacrifices please gods and the gods give rain (I. 41. 29f., VII. 
55. 42). Hence there are no rains and no harvests in a king- 
dom without king (I. 105. 44 ; Ram, II. 67. 9) or with an 
absentee king. (Mbh. 1. 175. 38ff.) or of which the king vio- 
lates the code of piety (III, 110) even to the extent of deliver- 
ing a refugee to a foe (V. 12, 19). It is however not always 
merely sacrifices and abstract piety but good government in 
the concrete manifested in benevolent and impartial adminis- 
tration, protection from internal pests and foreign foes, 
irrigation works and judicious revenue policy that act as safety 
valve against famine and its precursors (II. 13. 12, 33. 5). 
This realistic notion is implied in the grouping of famine and 
pestilence with robbers who make favourite haunts of mis- 
governed kingdoms (VII. 95. 25). At any rate, the associa- 
tion of sovereign responsibility with public calamities had a 
firm and ubiquitous hold on popular mind^ so that it was 
high tribute to a king’s administrative ability and a token of 
divine favour on him to affirm that in his reign there was no 
famine. 

Denunciation of unrighteous rule in sacred books, 
Brahmanical and Buddhist, was no doubt a priestly threat 
devised for checking errant kings. But since unjust taxation 
is the most notorious violation of the divine law, the theory 
no longer remains a clerical myth but becomes an economic 
fact. When Buddha prophesied famine as nemesis of 
unrighteous rule, he feared that kings would be “crushing their 
subjects like sugar-canes in a mill” (ucchuyante unchuganthika 
viya manusse pilenta), a choice and oft quoted imagery 

1 A much later Tamil piece detailing the onerous obligation of 
sovereignty, proclaims that the king “is to blame if the rains fail” 
See S. Krishnaswami Aiyengar, Ancient India, p, 69. 
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(Jat, I. 339, II. 240). Instances are there of rulers who 
impoverished their subjects with fleecing demands. To guard 
against this danger, economists and law-givers of all schools 
and denominations standardised the land revenue at 1/6 of the 
produce (or profit ? ) to be maintained with some elasticity 
considering the taxable capacity of the tenants and the needs 
of the state. The author of the Artha^astra, in his laborious 
search for means to fill the royal exchequer, does not forget 
to warn emphatically against collecting a tax which is not 
ripe, /.e., which shall spoil the very source (V. 2), and to 
prescribe remissions (pariharam) of cultivator’s taxes in 
emergency (11. 1). This legal injunction was meant to be 
observed during drought (Mbh. XIII. 61. 25). The fact that 
they paid only a tax on produce or profit and no rent on land 
eliminated a fruitful source of oppression and enabled them 
to tide over a crisis unencumbered by an additional burden 
from above. 

Peoples' responsibility : 

If the king had to maintain a high standard of personal 
conduct to keep off famine, that does not mean that the people 
had a free licence. The gods might suspend the rains owing 
to the unrighteousness of the people (An. I, 160, II. 75) or for 
the neglect of Brahmanical rites (Ch. Dhp. p. 111). On 
the obverse, pious men may call a downpour from the sky 
by their observances (Mil. p. 120). Famine could never visit 
Sakadwipa because people were virtuous there (Mbh. 
yi. 11. 10 f.). The piety of Arundhati dispelled a terrible 
twelve years’ drought (IX. 48. 40). 

Ancient and modern famines : 

Thus the ancients suffered under and fought gamely 
against the arch-peril of food-crops. Amidst the diversity 
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of time and local conditions, famine conditions were broadly 
the same due to the somewhat uniform land revenue system 
and administrative maxims and to the absence of communica- 
tions. The frequency and rigour of famine, despite the 
harrowing details with which they are at times enlivened — 
these must be read with proper discount for popular and 
poetical love for magnifying memorable events, — differed 
materially from modern conditions.^ The severe outbreaks 
of scarcity in ancient times were incorporated as object lesson 
in tradition and folklore because they were exemplary visita- 
tions from Heaven coming at long intervals to punish the 
accumulated vice of princes and peoples ; while even seventy- 
five years from now, it was ascertained by examination 
extending over 110 years that an extreme famine — be it noted, 
of such mortality as was perhaps not known in ancient 
India, — in one Indian province or locality may be expected 
once in 50 years and that drought, followed by acute distress, 
comes by routine once in 11 or 12 years.® As for the alertness 
of state and people for redress the pet phrase of ‘oriental 
stoicism’ is more appropriate to modern times than to remote 
antiquity. Excavation of irrigation canals under corporate 
initiative was not unique but habitual affair. The ideas of 
remission of taxes and advance of loans which did not dawn 

1 For opposite view see Washburn Hopkins, op cit. 

After drawing up a laborious list of famines from ancient literature 
beginning from Vedic texts, a scholar derives that ‘famines were far 
more frequent and destructive in former centuries than at present’ 
(p. 242). To appraise the dvadaiavar^iki and vahuvdr^iki famines of 
the Epics at their face value and give them the credit of sober historical 
narratives is preposterous. It might be noted that even 100 years’ 
droughts figure in Indian literature (Bh5gavatam, 7. 28.22) See P. N. 
Ramaswami, Early History of Indian Famines, in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. LII. 

2 Madras Administration Report, 1885. Vol. II, pp. 470 f. 
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until 1880 to the Indian Governments throve with Indo- 
Aryan economists earlier than the Christian era ; and so did 
the scheme o£ famine insurance fund which was taken up by 
our rulers as late as about the close of the last century®, and 
then left again as a dead letter. 

So in a way, Megathenes stands vindicated against the 
charge of mendacity. Famine as we know it, was unknown 
to our early ancestors, famine nurtured in our country by 
over-assessment of holdings, costly administration, over- 
population, insufficient irrigation work and the vagaries of a 
river system which stand in need of control by means of 
canals and embankments®. But even these do not account 
for the dislocation of the old agrarian system and the ruin 
of the cultivator. Thanks to the tenancy legislations of 
British rule the ryot lost three protective girdles which he had 
enjoyed in the past, — the laws and customs that prevented 
alienation of holdings; assessment at a share of the produce 
or profit* of cultivation whether in crops or cash which 
implies ipso facto no crop no tax ; and limitations to usury 
imposed by tradition and sacred law. Obliged to pay the 
rent and fixed tax in money whatever be the state of harvest 
and price of crops he was easily drawn into the coils of the 
money-lender and had to sell or mortgage his land whenever 
the crops failed. This process led to progressive pauperisa- 
tion of the ryot, sucked his staying power and rapidly reduced 
him to a serf bound down for wage or' share of produce in his 
own patrimony alienated to his landlord or moneylender and 
left him under the grip of perennial famine. 


1 Report of Indian Famine Commission, 1880. 

2 Report of Indian Famine Commission, 1900. 

3 R. C. Dutt ; Famine and Land Assessment in India. 
4. See poste pp. 155 ff. 


CHAPTER IX 

LAND REVENUE AND ALLIED CHARGES 

The social contract. Canons of taxation,— certainty ; convenience. 

King’s shax&—bhaga. Of produce or of profit? Cadastral survey. 
Assessment in cash or in grains? 

Additional revenues— surtaxes, halt, karOi corvee, benevolences. 
Royal domains. Cattle-tax, Royalties. Miscellaneous imposts. Revenue- 
free lands. Transfer of revenue, Jaigir-system? Remission and 
reduction of revenue. 

Weakness of the revenue system. Emergency laws. Exemption to 
Br§,hmanas. 

Working of the revenue system. Moderate and oppressive taxation. 

Role of the state in rural economy. The budget. Heads of expendi- 
ture — public works, poor law, famine relief, law and order, sacrifices, 
bounties. Divergence between theory and practice in the revenue 
system. 

The social contract : 

The origin of land revenue is as old as the origin of state. 
Even in the early Vedic period, the Indo-Aryan polity was 
sufficiently organised to collect taxes called ball which ap- 
parently consisted of contributions from agricultural produce 
and from the stock of cattle paid by the villagers at certain 
variable rates. ^ In post-Vedic works we have for the first 
•time classified lists of the sources of king’s revenue together 
with the customary rates of each. They, moreover, approach 
the modern European thought in consciously formulating 
general rules and maxims of taxation as well as the principles 
of application of special taxes. The fundamental concept of 
taxation seen in early Dharraastitras is that the king is entitled 


1 Ghoshal: Hindu Revenue System, pp. 9f. 
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to a tax for the service of protection.^ This theory is based 
upon a corresponding conception of contract between the 
ruler and his subjects. The theory of social contract as given 
in Manu and the Santiparva (67.231f.) allows the king 1/50 of 
animals and metals and 1/10 of grain with the fairest maiden, 
military service and 1/4 of merit. Although the Arthasastra 
considerably raises the amount as is its wont — viz,, to 1/6 of 
grains and 1/10 of merchandise, certain features are common 
in this story of the traditional origin of kingship. Firstly, the 
people submit to a voluntary or self-imposed tax, the rate 
being fixed by themselves. Secondly, the taxes are given ta 
the chosen king as wages for ensuring protection and pros- 
perity. Thirdly, the king is answerable to subjects for 
violating the principles of just punishments and taxes. 

Canons of taxation, — certainty : 

The law-books do not show any further evolution of public 
control of the raising and appropriation of money. But they 
provide moral sanctions. The writers on law and polity 
countenanced no uncertainty in the assessment of king’s dues 
and left no room for arbitrary collection at least in normal 
times. Even what seems to be most high-handed and oppres- 
sive from modern standpoint was sought to be justified by 
reference to authorities who defined every tax with laborious 
precision. Every tax-payer knows what he has to pay and no 
ruler can impose anything beyond only lawful taxes. Over- 
collection by officers is net connived at. “Whoever doubles 
the revenue eats into the vitality of the country” and 
punishment is enjoined for the traducer (Arth. II. 9 ; Suk. i. 
6I7f.). Kinds and assessments of taxes and appropriation of 
money were considered to be fixed for ever by the Divine 


1 Gaut. X. 27; 1. 10. 18. 1; Vai. 1. 42; V 4 m. 28. 
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Law violation of which was anathema and meant grave 
public discontent. 

Convenience ; 

Thus the early Indian taxation system was not stranger to 
the canon of certainty. It was equally alive to the other 
modern canon of taxation, viz , convenience. Rules formula- 
ted in Manu (VII. 128, 139, 170f,), the Santiparva (87. 17f.) 
and the Artha^astra (II. 1) rest on the recognition that state 
revenues ultimately depend on the production of wealth by 
individuals so that whatever injures the latter is bound to 
react on the former, that while taxation subserves the essential 
needs of the state it involves a diminution of the peoples* 
wealth so that the statesman’s task is to reconcile the needs 
of the state with the interests of the subjects. This point is 
cleared up by the same authorities by means of a host of 
analogies from nature (Arth. V. 2; Manu, VII, 128f; §p. 
71, 16fi; 87. 20a.; 88. 4ff.). The king should resemble the 
leech which sucks blood gently without causing pain to the 
victim; the florist who plucks flowers but leaves more of them 
in the garden for future supply and not the charcoal- 
merchant who burns all trees outright; the bee which does 
not sip all the honey of the flower at a time; the cowherd who 
does not pierce the udder of the cow with the hope of a 
capital milk-supply; the mouse which nibbles the heels of a 
sleeping man with its sharp teeth so gradually that the wound 
is imperceptible. The essence of these metaphors is that 
taxation should not sap the productive source but leave a 
decent producer’s surplus, that taxes should be levied or 
increased by easy instalments and not in lumps or by jumps, 
and that these should be raised at a time and place convenient 
for the subjects, — all these as much on economic as on. 
political grounds. 
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The main item of land revenue is the customary share of 
agricultural income indifferently termed bhaga or bait levied 
on ordinary revenue-paying lands. Manu lixes it between 
1/6, 1/8, and 1/12 according to the quality of the soil (VII. 
130).* Gautama raises the lower limit to 1/10 (X. 24). Sukra’s 
schedule gives 1/6, 1/4, 1/3 and 1/2 according to the nature 
of soil, rainfall and irrigation facilities (IV. ii. 227-30). It 
is noticeable that there is a gradual rise from the moderate 
traditional rate of 1/10. The ArthaiSastra in its characteristic 
fashion substitutes 1/6 for the customary l/IO in the story of 
the beginning of kingship (I. 13). This rate got a wide 
currency and a firm hold on legal mind, so much so that the 
king was addressed with the familiar sobriquet ‘^adbhSgiri’ 
(Arth. II. 15 ; Baudh. I. 10. 18. 1. ; Vai I. 42. ; Vis. HI. 22. 
Para^ara. II. 14 ; Mar. XVIII. 48 ; §p. 69. 25 ; 71, 10). But 
elsewhere the Artha^astra sigificantly recommends upland 
(sthala) and lowland (kedara) to be entered separately in the 
field-register of the gopa and enjoins upon the revenue officer 
a threefold gradation of villages after the manner of Gautama 
and Manu (II. 35 ; cf. Suk. IV. ii, 220f), This, together with 
a similar reference in Book V, chapter 2, indicates that 
•differential rates for different classes of soil are intended. 
The Agnipurapa also mentions rates between 1/6 and 1/8 for 
different kinds of paddy crops (223. 26f.). Thus the assessment 
varied according to the quality of land and the nature of the 
crop ; the fadbhaga was only a traditional or average rate, 
not the fixed or universal rate, in this respect resembling 
somewhat the 'tithe’ in English fiscal terminology. 


1 The scale cannot have been meant for the varying needs of the 
state for which a different schedule is given elsewhere (X. 118). The 
scholiast’s note on Gautama X. 24 removes all doubt on the point. 
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Share of produce or of profit: 

This fairly high rate of 1/6 or 16’6 p.c. has been adversely 
compared to the later Indo-British rate which is estimated 
between 7 to 10 p.c.^ ; and the view that assessment of hold- 
ing falls much lighter in British than in ancient India has 
been upheld not only by Anglophils and British civilians 
but also by scholars in oriental studies.^ But was taxation 
really fixed at as high an average as 1&6 p. c. in ancient 
India? It has been scarcely supposed that while in British 
India the rate of 7T0 p.c. was assessed on gross produce, the 
old average rate of 16'6 p.c. was most probably levied on 
profit, Kulluka explains Manu VII, 130 in the sense that the 
share is to be estimated on the increase upon the capital 
employed (mulyadhikyoh mulyadadhikayoh). Medhatithi and 
Govindaraja are concurrent, and Nandana is even more 
explicit. “In every case the share is on profit made after 
deducting expenses (sarvatra vyayavyatirikta-labhavjjaya 
bhagakalpana).”® In the Santiparva it is enjoined that taxes 
should be fixed not on gross income but after examination of 
income and expenditure (120.9). 

An analysis of Sukra’s maxims corroborates the presump- 
tion. As the first postulate of good agriculture it is stated 
that “that agriculture is successful which yields a profit twice 
the expenditure (including government demand — rajabhaga- 
divyayata) after duly considering the variations in actual 
produce from good, middling or bad lands. Anything less 
than that inflicts suffering on the geople” (IV, ii 2'', 

Thus 1/3 of the produce must cover incidental expenses 


1 Imperial Gazetteer, IV. p. 217. 

2 Washburn Hopkins : op.cit.’. M. H. Gopal: op, cit. 

3 Haradatta, however, understands Gautama X. 24 as implying the 
share of gross produce. 
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and land tax and hence the land tax must be much less than 
1/2, 1/3 or 1/4 of gross yield. 

As a rider to this may be read the injunction that “the 
king should demand no taxes from those people who under- 
take to dig canals, tanks, wells, etc., or bring under cultivation 
new lands until they realise a profit twice the expenditure" 
IV. ii. 242-44 : cf. Arth, III. 9). 

Thus the tax must be fixed on profit and this profit must 
be at least twice the expenditure in case of lands under new 
enterprise. 

Baden Powell observes a "primeval simplicity” in ancient 
land revenue assessment. “Being a share of the gross produce 
there was no question of any complicated calculation of the 
cultivator’s profit or the cost of production, nor about the 
relative value of land or the productiveness of the season. 
Whatever the land produced, little or much, was heaped on 
the threshing floor and the king's officer superintended its 
division in kind.”^ 

But this primitive simplicity is not traced in the systems 
of Manu, the Arthai^astra and the Sukraniti. They all 
presuppose a careful gradation of land, survey and measure- 
ment, calculation of outturn as well as expenses per unit of 
land and so forth. On the other hand they never testify to a 
system of sharing crop at the threshing floor known as batai. 
Cadastral survey: 

The periodical survey and measurement of land of which 
we have concrete evidences in the Pali works^ and Megas- 

1 Land Revenue in Bengal, p 35. 

2 King’s officers come to a village to take a survey of fields, — 
khettappamapa gahapatthaya, Jat. IV. 169. Samantasamvohare or 
surveyors (An. Ill 76), -rajjudapdehi bhOmippamape gShake saqivohare 
(Com.), i e., those who hold the office of measuring the ground with 
rope and rod. 
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thenes (Str. XV. 1. 50) are a direct challenge to the notion of 
primitive simplicity of sharing gross produce. The most 
obvious explanation of this cadastral survey (besides the 
necessity of keeping a record and settling boundary disputes) 
is this. Cultivators might extend their plots by acquisition of 
new land. In that case the cost of production per unit of 
land would be less and profit per unit greater. Accordingly, 
the state would have a higher share. And so vice versa. The 
state would, after the survey, calculate possible expenses in 
each plot and after the harvest, collect the share duly deduc- 
ting for the estipiated expenditure incurred by the cultivator. 
The stories of the Kurudhamma Jataka (11. 376fif.) fully 
satisfy this explanation. The pious hesitation of the surveyor 
that the king or the farmer will be loser if the stick of the 
measuring rope is pitched on this or that side of a crab-hole 
situated just at the boundary of a field reflects that the king’s 
share was guided by the measurement. In other words 
measurement was followed by a revision of assessment 
obviously on a calculation of the expenses — since the tax was 
on the crop and not on the land. The sepfhi who repents 
plucking a handful of corn from his field when he had still 
■to pay the king’s bhaga, apparently indicates that the land 
revenue was realised by the method of appraisement of the 
-Standing crops which is now known as kankut. The measure- 
ment of the king’s share of the crops at the door of the royal 
granary under the supervision of the donamapaka does not 
conflict with the theory above, since the sharing may have 
.been done after leaving aside the measured amount to meet 
the expenses of the tax-payer. 

The simple method of division of produce would preclude 
all complications about cost of production or relative value 
r)f land : whereas we find in the Artha^astra and the Smrtis 
not only stringent rules about leaving a good producer’s 
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surplus but also a classification of soil on the basis of fertility 
and differential assessment on the same. The fact of the 
matter is that the king’s share did not necessarily mean a 
fixed share. It was determined by considerations of fertility 
of the soil and by the needs of the state or of the cultivator. 
When the state was in difficulty it would go up, when the 
cultivator was in want, it would come down, the rebate being 
reduced to complete remission in extreme cases. The system 
of measurement and survey and differentiation of soil accor-’ 
ding to productivity also indicates that land revenue assessi* 
ment was not permanent but revised at intervals although a 
constant revision was not necessary as later when the land 
revenue being assessed and paid in fixed cash the increase or 
decrease in the yield of a plot is not immediately reflected by 
a corresponding increase or decrease of the state’s revenue. 

Payment in cash or in gram : 

The complex revenue system of the Smrtis and of the 
Artha^astra has even led a scholar to advance the drastic 
theory that the state took the land revenue in money and not 
in crops.‘ The arguments given are : (1) the revenue of an 
ordinary village is stated to be 1,000 silver kar^as in the 
iSukraniti, (2) measurement and grading of land is not required 
in division of produce, (3) the system of taking share on net 
profits is opposed to the division of produce. (4) remission 
of taxes is also an institution of money economy and not of 
the division of produce. 

As for the first point, it is seen in earlier books that the 
Sukraniti that an advanced conception of government 

1 Balkxishna: Hindu Taxation System, Indian Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Vol. VIII. 
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required the keeping of an elaborate record of the state’s 
estimated income under various heads. This necessitated 
computation of the consolidated income in terms of cash in 
each revenue area. In the Jataka tales villages are often 
described as satasahassuff, kanaka, i.e., yielding a revenue of 
100,000 a year. But this very literature definitely shows that 
the king took his share in grains. The second and third 
contentions are already answered in previous paragraphs. As 
regards the fourth, there is no reason why remission of taxes 
should be inconsistent with division of produce. Only in the 
case of total failure of crops there will be nothing to divide. 
But under such circumstances remission is automatic and 
does not wait for legal injunction. Remission in famine 
meant remission during scarcity or bad harvest (Arth. II. 1 ; 
Mbh. XIII. 61. 25) presumably when the producer had a 
bare surplus over expenditure. 

On the other hand there are direct instances in the Jatakas 
and the Epics of payment in grains. In the Santiparva the 
king is directed to enrich his treasury with swollen corn 
(kosthagaranca te nityain sphitairdhanyaih susamvrtam, 119. 
17). As will be presently seen, even in the Smrtis there are 
categorical references to revenue levied in grains from, 
agricultural land. 

Additional taxes,— ball : 

The bhaga is the main item of land revenue, the regular, 
customary and legitimate share of the king on agricultural 
produce in ordinary revenue-paying land. But the king 
frequently claimed additional imposts indicated in most of the 
literature by the generic term ball. The word means some- 
thing offered by way of sacrifice to the gods. It is a tribute 
paid to the Almighty by supplicants seeking protection or 
favour. The king being a god in human form is tlie natural, 
recipient of a similar offering. Thus, originally bali was a. 
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casual voluntary payment made to propitiate the king. Later 
it acquired a technical meaning, 

Shamasastri, Vincent Smith' and F. W. Thomas* under- 
'Stand boli to be a religious cess. In the ArthaSastra it 
appears as a particular tax in a long list under the head of 
‘rostra' or country part (11. 6, 15) and is explained by Bhatta- 
swaini as a local tax of l/.lO or 1/20 above the regular 1/6. 
Five of the commentators on Manu VIII. 307 explain it as 
the regular 1/6 of grain share and only Nandana— the sixth, 
regards it as indicating all taxes— normal and additional. In 
this wider sense ‘baW appears in the Vedas* and occasionally 
in the Jatakas (II. 17 111.9; IV. 109. 169). Elsewhere in 
-the Jatakas is a term for only additional and oppressive 
imposts (I. 199, 339 ; V. 98).'' In the Milinda bali is referred 
"to as an emergency tax from which the four chief ministers 
(mahamatta) are free ^p. 146), In the Rummindei Pillar 
•Inscription of ASoka it is used exclusively in this narrow 
sense. The text goes,— ‘Lummini game ubalike kate ajha- 
bhagiye ca’— ‘made the village Lummini free of ball and 
paying an eighth share.' The bali or additional tax was 
remitted and the tegular Mflga, 1/6 or 1/4 whatever it was, 
reduced to 1/8. 

Thus under the term ‘bali’ were grouped certain irregular 
demands of the king on agricultural land. In fact, the evolu- 
tion of the Indian taxation system is a reflex of the growth 
of king’s powet.s and functions and of his consequent demands 
on the people’s purse. In the story of the traditional origin of 
kingship we hear only of a fixed share in grain and animals. 

1 Inscriptions of A^oka— Rummindei P. In. 

2 J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 467. 

3 Macdonell and Keith: Vedic Index, II. 62. 

4 The phrase ‘bali-pijita' is instructive. There is no reference to 
oppression in Connection with the bhaga or grain-share. 
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This accords with the old Vedic custom. Next comes a grading 
of land and differential assessment together with the king’s 
■claim to certain irregular imposts. Of both of these there 
is positive evidence in the Maurya period. The materials 
gleaned from the Sastras and the Jatakas may be verified by 
comparison with these and other objective data. 

Megasthenes on land survey : 

Megasthenes observes a class of country officers (agrono- 
oioi) who “superintend the rivers, measure the land as is done 
in Egypt and inspect the sluices, by which water is let out 
from the main channels into their branches” and who “collect 
the taxes” (Str. XV. i. 50). The purport of the phrase “as is 
■done in Egypt” is thus elucidated by Strabo : 

“This exact and minute sub-division is necessitated by 
the constant disturbance of boundaries caused by the Nile in 
its inundation in which it adds (to some) and takes away 
(from others), alters shapes and destroys the other signs by 
which the property of one can be distinguished from that of 
another, so that it (the land) has to be remeasured repeated- 
ly.” 

Thus it is most likely that the Maurya officers mentioned 
above were concerned with the measurement and supervision 
of alluvial deposits for revenue puposes as the lands border- 
ing the great Bengal rivers have frequently to be surveyed 
now-a-days for revenue assessment and for the settlement of 
boundary disputes.. If Biihler’s identification of the Rajukas^ 

1 Cf, Rajuka and rajju—the surv.ey-tax of the Artha^astra, Hultzscb 
makes the following illuminating observation on the expansion of the 
functions of the original surveyor to those of a civil official of the 
rank of A.soka’s Rajuka. 

“The Rajuka originally ‘held the ropie’ in order to measure the 
fields of the ryots and to assess the land tax. Thus the word became 


11 
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of A Soka with the rajiuka or rajjugahaka amacca^ of the 
Jataka stories be correct and if both may be aligned with the 
agronomoi of Megasthenes, it would point not only to an 
organised system of land survey as hinted in the Artha^astra- 
but also a realisation of the great schemes of the ArthaSastra 
to keep a record like the Domesday Book of .William the 
Conqueror. 

On bhaga and ball : 

As for additional cesses besides the fixed share the testi- 
mony of the Rummindei Edict is supported by Megasthenes’ 
account. Apropos the cultivators, Diodorus says that besides 
the land tribute they pay 1/4 of the produce to the king (II. 

40). Thus there are two taxes, one the regular bhaga and 
another the irregular bali which is fixed at 1 /4.2 

the designation of a revenue settlement officer, just as in British India 
the chief administrative officer of a district is still called ‘collector’ 
because his special duty is the collection of revenue.'’ Corpus In- 
scriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 1, p. xli. 

1 Some tinro after the Jruaka galha and commentary were com- 
posed, the original surveyor had acquired the position of the ‘driver of 
the chariot of state’. The revenue officer became an executive officer. 

The rajjugahaka amacca became tlie holder of the reins of govern- 
ment as well as holder of the rope of survey. 

2 M. H. Gopal who takes it as axiomatic that the Arthaiiastra is 
not only a contemporary work with Megasthenes, but that it details 
the actual conditions of Maurya administration, makes a hypotheticaf 
statement that the extra 1/4 seems to have been the irrigation cess or 
udakabhaga of the Artha^stra which varies in that work betwewi 1 /3- 
and 1/5 of produce, 1/4 being presumably the common rate. Thus one 
presumption is piled upon another. The extra impost of 1 /4 may 
be identifiied a fortiori with the bali of the Lummini village, the precise 
nature of whirii must remain unknown until further light is available 
from new materials. Op. cit. 

By following a different line of argument Ghoshal comes to the con- ; 
elusion that Mi^asthenes’ 1/4 was the only and regular share of the / 
grain produce obtained as land revenue by the king. He follows » ‘ i-’ 
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The next stage of progress in the land revenue system and 
royal pretension is seen in the Junagadh Rock Inscription 
of the saka Rudradaman belonging to the 2nd century A.D, 
While the main heads of land revenue were hhaga and bali, 
it was a unique achievement of the Mahak§atrapa that he 
reconstructed the Sudarsana lake out of his own treasury 
without burdening his subjects with oppressive taxes like kara, 
vi^ti or pramya. All these sur-taxes find mention in the 
Artha^astra which, in this respect corresponds to Saka Ujjaini 
more closely than to Maury a Pataliputra. 

Kara ; 

The kara and the pindakara appear in the Artha^astra 
among the additional cesses in the list of ra^tra or country- 
revenue. The kara seems to be an annual tax on property. 
The pindakara is defined by Bhattaswami as a tax levied on a 
whole village in lump and collected annually in kind. The 
kara and pratikara occur also among certain other charges 
outside the formal scheme of classification, charges which 
the samdhartd raises from the village and is required to enter 
separately in the ‘pipe-roll’ (H- 35). Manu also recognises 
kara as an additional tax (VIII. 307). Of course, like the bali. 


revised translation of Diodorus by a German scholar who substitutes 
the phrase ‘in the absience of a special arrangement’ for McCrindle’s 
‘besides the land tribute.’ Now what may possibly be implied by 
paying 1/4 of produce in the absence of special arrangement? Here 
again the Arthaiastra is called to assistance. The king’s share may 
rise if he lends cattle and implements. But is there any provision in 
the Artha^astra of the king lending cattle and implements to free~ 
holders as distinguished from royal tenants ? The affirmation of the 
scholar, that the emergent rate of the Smrtis and of the Artha^astra was 
the normal rate of land revenue uncler the Mauryas. is an edifice built 
on shifting ground and no supplementary evidence is available to 
buttress it. Op. cit., pp, 168-70. 
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the Kara also became a generic term and was often applied 
to denote all taxes outside the bhaga. 

Visti : 

The vifif is impressed labour. Labour tax was of two 
kinds (Arrian, XII). There was the labour paid in lieu of 
grain or cash by poor people (siinhanika) which the Artha- 
^Sastra thinks may be used by the state in its factories (11. 1 5). 
Manu allows this concession to Sudras, craftsmen and artisans 
(X. 120), and Arrian testifies that the two latter classes paid 
their taxes by labour (XII). While this tax in the form of 
labour was a concession to payers, the vi$ti was a form of 
coercion, the additional and coerced labour from freemen 
which amounted to gratuitous performance of public or royal 
services (Gaut. X. 31 ; Vi?. III. 32 ; Manu, VII. 138 ; Arth. 
I. 4, VIII. 1, X. 1 ; Mbh. XIV. 95. 39). In the Arthagastra 
it appears in the list of special charges along with kara and 
pratikara (II. 35) paid by villagers and is expected to be 
entered by the gopa in his register of houses, probably to be 
assessed on a principle of rating according to houses. 

For what specific purposes was the corvde employed and 
how did it fall on the subjects ? The Arthafiastra wants labour 
to be impressed in state workshops in a staff of sweepers, 
weighers, measurers, slaves, etc, (X. 4), There is also provi- 
sion for employing it in tillage of royal domains (II, 24) In 
the Mahabharata if is wanted to be exacted from artisans 
only with payment of food as unto kine and asses (XIV. 95. 
39). The Jataka stories give graphic pictures of how it actual- 
ly worked.^ The people of Kasi had to serve their king’s 
fiat who was passionately fond of hunting and forced his 

1 It is wonderful that Rhys Davids finds no trace of forced labour 
in Buddhist literature. Buddhist India, p. 49. 
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subjects to beat the deer forest to the neglect of the cultivation 
of their farms (I. 149f.). In the introductory portion of 
another story the gloomy prophecy is made when needy kings 
“shall set the whole country-folk to vyork for them for 
king’s sake shall the oppressed folk, leaving their own work, 
sow early and late crops, keep watch, reap, thresh and garner, 
plant sugar-canes, make and drive sugar mills, boil molasses, 
lay out gardens and orchards. And as they gather in all the 
diverse kinds of produce to fill the royal garner, they shall 
not give so much as a glance to their empty barns at home." 

Te evarn duggata sabbe janapade attano vapakamme 
karessanti upaddutamanussa sake kammante chaddetva raju- 
nam neva atthaya pubbanga parannani ca vapanta rakkhanta 
layanta maddanta pavesanta ucchukhettani karonta yantani 
vahenta phapitadini pacanta puppharame phalarame ca 
karonta tattha tattha nipphannani pubbannadini aharitva 
rafino kotthagaram eva puressanti attano gehesu tucchakot- 
thakesu olokentapi na bhavissanti, I. 339. 

Thus would the cultivators be impressed to work the 
farms of impoverished rulers leaving their own lands to 
decay. Of course this prognostication would materialise in 
days of moral disorder that would sweep the earth and not 
in normal times. But that the vi?ti was a potential source of 
oppression bears no doubt. The Artha^astra warns against 
its tyrannical exaction from agriculture (II. 1). Like the 
ball this objectionable form of exaction gave a tool to mis- 
government and became a legacy handed down to a later age 
(begar) on worse hands than the king’s. 

Pranaya : 

The pranaya^ or benevolences are most probably emer- 

1 Kielhom i«splains it as a contribution nominally voluntary (given from 
affection) but which people feel constrained to make . Ep. In., VIII. 6. 
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gency revenues resorted to for the replenishment of depleted 
treasury by the enhancement of standard rates. The 
Artha^astra falls back on this remedy in a financial crisis and 
wants it to be levied from cultivators (karsaka), dealers and 
craftsmen (vyavaharin) and animal breeders (yoniposaka), 
the only exemptees being owners of brahmadeya land (V. 2). 
The benevolence on cultivators is assessed at 1/4 of grains 
but rises according to the quality of the soil up to 1/3 while 
in Manu the highest rate of emergency tax on agriculture 
remains 1/4 (X, 118). The prattaya was beyond doubt 
another handle given to oppression and avidity. 


Royal domaim : 

Fdrther details on the revenue system, at least as it 
prevailed in the time of the Mauryas, is obtained by fragmen- 
tary accounts of Megasthenes which bear comparison with 
evidence from other literature. The principal source of 
income after the regular bhdga was the output or revenue 
from royal demesnes. That (he king had large estates of his 
own is clear from all accounts. In the ArthaSastra’s concep- 
tion of polity the administration of royal farms is entrusted 
to a special superintendent (IL 24). These farms may be 
cultivated either through the direct agency of state officers or 
under their superintendence by tenants. In the first case the 
superintendent is to work the estates by means of slaves, free 
labourers and convicts. But apparently the crown lands were 
large in proportion to labour supply. Even forced labour 
did not fill the gap. Hence fields may also be leased out to 
cultivators on attractive terms. If they have their own animals 
and implements they get half their harvest and if they work 
with royal capital and implements their share is 1/4 or 1/5 of 
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produce.^ The collective output of royal farms is called sild 
and tops the list of land revenue and cognate charges treated 
under the head of rd?tra. 

We have already noticed the Jataka testimony to royal 
domains worked by free labour. Grants of land from king’s 
estates appear in the title deeds of the Satavahanas recorded 
in the Karle and Nasik caves. The observation of Strabo on 
the strength of Megasthenes that the cultivators work the 
land for hire getting a fourth part of the produce (XV, i. 39) 
had long been a puzzle to historians and was dismissed as 
anachronistic with the version of Diodorus on the rate of 
assessment (II. 40). It has been, however, recognised of late 
that while Diodorus speaks of cultivators in ordinary revenue- 
paying lands, Strabo deals with cultivating tenants in royal 
-demesnes who did not give but obtained 1/4 of produce for 
hire.^ 

Closely related or analogous to the agricultural produce 
or share thereto from crown lands was the state’s income 
from (1) reserve forests, (2) mines and salt-centres,^ (3) state 
establishments of livestock, (4) sale or loan of grain. 

•Cattle tax : 

The paiu or lax levied on cattle was a regular tax which 
fell upon the pastoral wealth as the bhaga fell upon 
agricultural wealth. Megasthenes notes that the nomadic 

1 Note that while tenant-cultivators in crown land obtain 1/4 or 
1 /5 of produce, their compeers in ordinary private land are entitled to 
cnly 1/10 (Arth. HI. 13 ; Yaj. III. 194; Nar. VI. 2. 3). In Visnu the 
share is 1/2 (LVII. 16). 

2 Ghoshal: op. cit p. 168fE. Gopal: op. cii., p. 55. 

3 Mines, pearls and salt were royal monopoly. Pliny, XXXI. 7 ; 
Karle and Nasik Cave Inscriptions ; Mbh. XII, 69. 29 ; Artha^astra, 
II. 12. 
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herdsmen paid their taxes in cattle to the Mauryas (Arr. XI)> 
The Jataka stories notice its oppressive exaction (II. 240). 
In the Artha^astra the contributions required to be entered 
separately in the ‘pipe-roll’ are paid in dhanya, paiu, hiranya, 
kupya, vifti and so forth. The Smrtis are familiar with the 
contribution in cattle and assess it at the low rate of 1/50.* 
This is probably a levy of amount or value upon the agricul- 
tural livestock of cultivators. The commentator of a Jaina 
text understands charges on domestic animals to mean taxes 
on sales thereof payable in kind or in cash ; traces of botl> 
these customs are seen to have survived down to the Muslim 
and British periods.* 

Presents : 

Presents or royalties form another head of income derivedi 
from villages as well as towns.® The utsanga in the Artha- 
iastra is. according to Bhattaswami, what is paid by 
inhabitants of the city and country part on the occasion of 
some festive event such as the birth of a prince. The Jatakas 
have a story that the people of Kasi brought a kahUpat^a 
apiece for a newborn prince’s milk-money (khiramulam> 
which the pious king did not want to keep but the people 
pressed and left back (IV. 323). The Jatakas offer many 
instances of presents which are brought to the king (papna- 
kara, VI. 42. 342) on the occasion of his coronation* 


1 The AgnipurSna gives a schedule of contributions from villages- 
very similar to the Smrtis ; but in tire cases of paiu and Mrar^ya it 
makes a big jump from 1/50 to 1/5 or 1/6. The Artha^Sstra 
schedule is: Fowl and pig-- 1/2, Inferior animals— 1/6 ; cow, buffalo, 
mule, ass and camel— 1/10. 

2 For references see Ghoshal: op. clt., p. 60. 

3 The custom of the king getting presents from his subjects comes- 
dbwn from Vedic times. See Zimmer; Altindisches Leben, p. 166^ 
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(chattamamgaladivase. III. 407f.) or even when approaching 
him with a petition (II. 166). Strabo writes that daring the- 
hair-washing ceremony of the king the people vied with one 
another in making him rich presents (XV. i. 69), The 
Mahabharata, besides furnishing similar instances, speaks of 
voluntary contributions (daksina) made by the people to the 
king for performing sacrifices for public welfare (XIII. 61. 24). 
All these offerings, literally voluntary, were really the tribute 
paid by fear to power and might or tips for the acquirement 
of specific favours and could hardly differ from the bhet or 
nazarana of British days exacted from poor tenants by 
zamindar’s with indirect pressure. 

Miscellaneous imposts in the ArthaSastra : 

The Artha^astra and the Smyti works present a lot of 
similar imposts on land or from village parts which, with the 
present state of our resources, cannot be verified by positive- 
data and can at best be taken as indicative of the progress^ 
of early Indian financial speculation. The list of rostra or 
revenue from country part supplemented by references else- 
where in the ArthaSastra consists of 14 items. Among these- 
slta, bhaga, bali. kara, pii}dakara and utsanga are already 
dealt with in comparison with other evidences. The- 
senSbhakta is explained by Bhattaswami as “the king’s- 
dues of oil, rice and the like payable at the time of the 
marching of the army as prevalent in specified countries.’^ 
The aupayanika is an unspecified contribution or present. 
The pdr§va is a super-tax collected on excess profit, a. 
marginal revenue like the land-cess in British India. The 
kaustheyaka is tax on land below tanks, lakes and other- 
sources of water built by the state. The parihinaka is- 
compensation for damage done by cattle possibly in crown, 
lands. 
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The Other three fiscal terms have long presented much 
difficulty to scholars, viz., the rajju, corarajju, and vivlia. 
The rajju literally means ‘rope’ or measuring tape of the 
■land survey. In the technical fiscal sense it apparently refers 
to a unit of measure applied for purpose of cadastral survey ; 
and to cover the cost of operations a revenue was realised 
from the parties concerned like the cost of settlement in our 
times. The corarajju is rope for binding thieves and vivlta 
is pastures. From an examination of the functions of the 
vivitMhyaksa and the corarajjuka,^ the jurisdiction of both 
•extending outside village limits, it would appear that these 
comprised fees levied from villagers for the tracking of 
criminals, the escorting of caravans and the protection of 
cattle. So while rajju is the survey or settlement tax, the 
•corarajju and vivlta are police taxes. 

The Arthai§astra advocates a mea.sure which amounts to 
-the claim of the state to the unearned increment on land. 
During the sale of land and buildings by public auction the 
increase over the regular price together with the usual tithe 
belonged to the state (spardhaya mulyavarddhane mulyavpd- 
dhi^i sa^ulka kosam gacchet, III. 9). The same rule applies 
to other goods (II. 21). 

The method of land revenue assessment and collection in 
the ArthaSastra throws further light on certain additional 
incomes to the treasury, which may not be scrupulously 
legitimate and above reproach. The superintendent of the 
treasury is to increase king’s receipts by underhand means 
<upasthaaa) in the process of collection. The tax-gatherers 
are to practise certain profitable sleights of hand. Then, 

1 Officers called cauroddhharatjika and revenue called cauroddharanci 
are seen in laljer inscriptions. Ep. In., XII. S, 18 ; XVII. 18. The 
viviladhyaksa is to examine passports and jiuard the pasture grounds 
which are opened between too dangerous places (bhayantareju), II. 34. 
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there is remarkable diSerence in the balance and weights 
used for king’s receipts and those in general use (11. 19). 
Lastly, there is a vyaji or compensation fee levied above the 
measured share on certain liquids like oil, etc. 

In Smrtis : 

The Smrti works (Gaut., X. 25, 27; Manu, VII. 130, X. 
120; Vi§., III. 24f.) and the Agnipurana detail certain 
miscellaneous contributions raised from villages. These 
constitute roughly the following schedule: (1) Fasu and 
hirai;iya=l/50 (1/5 or 1/6 according to Ap.), (2) Roots, fruits, 
flowers, medical herbs, honey, meat, grass, firewood, scents, 
flavouring substances, leaves, skins, wickerwork, stonework, 
clarified butter etc.=l/6.‘' 

The term hiranya has not yet been solved to satisfaction. 
In the Artha^astra it occurs in the list of different forms of 
payment (dhanya, pa^u, hirapya, kupya, ayudblya, vi§ti and 
so forth) which the samaharta is required to enter separately 
in the ‘pipe roll’ (II. 35). The suggestions that it was a tax 
on the hoard of gold, or on income, levied in gold currency 
are rejected by Ghoshal on the following grounds. (1) From 
its occurrence in the above-mentioned sources along with 
cattle and roots, fruits, flowers, etc., it appears to belong to 
the group of taxes on agricultural and industrial products. 
(2) In the land-grants it is conjoined with bhagabhogakara 
and with dMnya both of which constitute king’s customary 
grain-share. (3) It is improbable for a state as contemplated 
in the Smrtis to draw part of its normal revenue from gold. 
By referring to conditions prevailing in Muslim India before 
the reforms of Todar Mai, he explains hiranya as “a tax in 

1 Haradatta reads the passage in Gautama and Visiju as indicating 
1/60 which is improbable. 
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cash levied upon certain special kinds of crops as distingui- 
shed from the tax in kind which was charged upon the ordi- 
nary crops.”^ The reason given, — that such crops are difficult 
to divide is not very clear and convincing, and fails to account 
for the inordinate discrimination in the share demanded by 
the king for the two classes of crops, viz. 1 /50 for one and 
1/6 for the other.^ 

As regards the contribution of 1/6 from roots, fruits, 
flowers, etc., a host of parallels may be drawn from later and 
recent conditions.® Meat, honey and clarified butter compre- 
hend the pastoral and farming occupations of villagers while 
earthenware, stoneware and wickerwork comprise the whole 
range of cottage manufactures. So, no branch of villagers’ 
income, agricultural or industrial, is to escape the rigorous, 
and all-pervasive fiscal system of Manu, Vi§nu and Gautama. 

Devolution, confiscation, fine and bribe : 

The heads of income from land and village wealth may 
be concluded with the enumeration of devolutions, confisca- 
tions, fines (danda) and bribes (lancam). Treasure trove and 
intestate or ownerless land reverted to Crown (Jat. I. 398; 
111. 299; IV. 485; VI. 348; Sn. I. 89). The assets of the rich 
people who sometimes took to asceticism with whole families 
without leaving an heir, formed a lucrative income for the 
state. Fines and confiscations are dangerous weapons in the 
hand of poor and unscrupulous kings ; although in the 
Santiparva it is strictly reminded that they are intended "tO' 
create terror and not to replenish the treasury” (122. 40),. 
there is no safeguard to control their application. Kings 

1 Op, cit, p. 62. 

2 Of course, so far as rte Agnipurana rate is concerned there is- 
no such discrimmation. 

3 Ghoshal: loc. cit 
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could also sell their judgments and favours and receive illegal 
gratifications (Jat, IL 170fl.). as much as their councillors and 
-officials. 

Revenue-free lands : 

A large amount of revenue was lost to the state under the 
charters by which considerable portions of land were allow- 
ed to be held free of revenue or the revenue therefrom was 
transferred to private persons or associations. Of the assign- 
ment of rent-free land from royal domains and of revenues 
from particular villages, the Karle and Nasik cave inscriptions 
and the Jfitaka stories offer plenty of instances. In the Arlha- 
iastra the samdharta is required to enter such revenue-free 
lands (pariharika) into his roll. Elsewhere a distinction is 
•drawn between taxable (karada) and tax-free (akarada) persons 
-as well as villages. These assignments and exemptions might 
be granted either unconditionally or in return for specific 
services. To the former category belong mainly the brahma- 
Aeya lands. In the Artha^astra the immunity of such property 
is enjoined even when benevolences and irregular taxes may 
be raised from all property, during emergencies (V, 2), 
Another class of revenue-free land in the Artha^astra is the 
atithya explained by Bhattaswami as “lands granted to the 
judicial officers for the purpose of alms-giving and such other 
j)ious acts” (II. 20)*. The forest produce is also declared to 
■be free from any impost (V. 2). Except for the king’s reserve 
forests, the wild tracts were regarded according to all author- 
ities as no man’s land. The immunity is evidently extended 
to forest-dwellers and adjacent villagers whom we find in 
jiopular stories gathering firewood and forest produce without 
interference. 


1 Cf. the inam or mu'-aji under Muslim rule. 
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Transferred revenue, the Jaigir System : 

Among the land held free of revenue (or the revenue of 
which is assigned) in exchange of specific service to the state 
belongs principally the land assigned to king’s officers in lieu 
of remuneration.^ Grants without the right of sale or mortgage 
to the superintendents, accountants, gopas, sthanikas, vets, 
physicians, horse-trainers and messengers form part of the 
revenue administration in the system of the ArthaSastra {II. 1>. 
According to Manu (VH. 1 19) and the §antiparva (87. 6-8), 
the lord of 10 villages is to be remunerated with 1 kula of 
land (land cultivable with 12 oxen), of 20 villages with 5 
kulas, of 100 villages with 1 village and of 1,000 villages with 
a township. The point of diSerence between the two testi- 
monies is that the Artha^astra, unlike Manu and the Maha- 
bharata, contemplates not only rural administrators but other 
officials, higher and lower, as recipients of such grants and 
that it explicitly restricts the right of grantees to mere 
usufructuary possession. In the Artha^astra the grants of 
land to the adhyakgas are made in addition to a cash 
salary of 1,000 panas. Although a distant resemblance i» 
marked between this arrangement and the Muslim Jaigir 
system, it must be noted that the ArthaSastra discountenances 
encouragement of colonisation by grant of villages (V. 3)' 
which is the substance of the latter. But the arrangement of 
the Artha^astra foreshadows the Muslim custom througlr 
more than one institution. The class of villages which enjoy 
immunity on condition of military service (ayudhiya) is 
analogous to that form of Jaigir in which revenue was; 
assigned for the maintenance of troops.® 

1 Cf. Jat. I. 354 ; Ep. In,, XV. 6f.; XVIIT. 22 ; Yuan Chwang, Vol 
I. p. 176 ; South Indian Inscriptions. 

2 The essential differences of the earlier institution from the Jaigir 
system are that (1) the right of the grantees was restricted to revenue 
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The practice of remunerating ofiScers by assignment of 
revenue was derogatory to the state and the author of the 
Artha^astra was fully aware of that. It deprived the state of 
the potential revenue that would accrue from improvement or 
extension of cultivation. Transfer of revenue also carried 
with it, unavoidably, some administrative power since the 
recipient was to realise the revenue. This would tend to 
create a class of local lords running their own administration 
parallel to the king’s.' Why then did he resort to this 
practice ? Obviously, because of the difSculties of revenue 
collection. It was the same difficulty which compelled the 
Muslims to resort to the Jaigir system and the East India 
Company to make the Permanent Settlement with the zemin- 
dars. In districts and villages the central control was weak 
and a defaulting tax-payer or village could not be brought to 
book very easily. By this arrangement with his officers the 
king was relieved of two burdens, the burden of revenue, 
collection and the burden on his treasury. 

Remission or reduction of revenue : 

Apart from exemption from taxation granted in per- 
petuity. certain lands and villages enjoyed remission or 
reduction of revenues for a season or more. Remission of. 
taxes for relief of cultivators during bad harvest is inculcated 
in the Arthaiastra (II. 1) and the Mahabharata (II. 61. 25). 
The Arthai^astra (III. 9) and the Sukraniti (IV. ii. 242-44) also 

enjoyment without hereditary rights and rights of ownership, (2) and 
tlrat the grants did not carry with them transfer of executive power. 
Although in Manu and the Santiparva, the mere usufructuary possession 
of the grants is not as pointedly mentioned as in the Artha^astra the 
same implication is there, since it is wanted that the remuneration village 
of the htSdhyaksa must be within the jurisdiction of the sahasradh- 
yak§a for otherwise as Nilakanfcha annotates, he may tax oppressively. 

1 See ante, pp, 70 f. 
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-enjoin the same measure for improvement and extension 
of agriculture. Remission or reduction of taxation was 
conceded as occasional favour to a village, town or district 
(Jat, IV. 169 ; Rummendei P. E. ; Kharavela’s Hathigumpha 
Ins.O just as a village or a specified area might suffer an 
increment of revenue by way of punishment or from royal 
fiat (Jat. III. 9). 

Doctrine of Emergency : 

The works on law and polity which punctiliously 
•elaborate sound principles of taxation made a dangerous 
•departure when they proceeded to lay down special rules 
for emergency. In all ages and in all lands the doctrine of 
necessity has overlept its bounds and become a convenient 
■euphemism of tyranny and avidity. In ancient India emer- 
,;gency revenues were allowed by law-givers to be raised 
either by the enhancement of standard rates or by the imposi- 
tion of wholly irregular demands. The levy of pranaya 
advised in the Archa^astra is the increment of standard rate 
from 1/6 to 1/4 of grains in case of cultivators, rising up to 
1/3 according to the quality of the soil. In Manu the 
highest rate of emergency tax on agriculture remains 1/4. 
The scale of prapaya from animal-breeders is fixed in the 
Artha^astra at 1/2 of cocks and pigs, 1/6 of small animals 
and 1/10 of cows, buffaloes, mules, asses and camels. 
Besides these a host of forceful and fraudulent practices 
are prescribed with brazenfaced chicanery which it would 
be sickening to relate. The teachings on rdjadharma in 
the Santiparva give carte blanche to the king. The rule 
•that taxation should be mild is for normal times. In 

1 “iSjaseyaip saiRdaiiisaya:tnto sava-kara-vaiia anugaha-anekani 
satasahasEn visajati pora-janapadaip.” 
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times of distress a K§atriya may forcibly take what he can 
from the rich and commits no sin by oppressing his 
subjects for filling the treasury (130. 24ff. ; IV. ii. 2 ; 
Somadeva Nitisara. XXI. 14). That necessity knows no law 
was an accepted maxim of Indian financial speculation which 
gave a free hand to extortionate and fleecing demands of 
which descriptive accounts are not rare. 

Exemption of Brahmanas : 

For a state entitled to 1/6 of net produce and a lot of 
additional taxes, why this nightmare of depleted treasury 
and nervous search for income? It was because there was 
a big crack in the massive fabric of the Indian taxation 
system through which leaked out a major share of the 
state’s legitimate dues. We have seen that private lands 
were fast concentrating in the hand of Brahmanas— regular 
and secular.^ Now the same books which lay down the 
emergency rules exempt the Brahmapas as a class from 
taxation on the strength of their astonishing pretensions. 
Va^istha expressly exempts Brahmanas, particularly learned 
ones (I. 42f. ; XIX. 23) from any exaction on the ground 
that they render spiritual service to the state and the 
attendant material welfare. The same statement occurs in 
Manu (VII. 133). Vi§nu forbids taxes to be raised on 
Brahmanas because they pay their tax in virtuous acts (III. 
26f.). Apastamba accords the same privilege to learned 
Brahmanas (II. 10. 26. 10) and Vrhaspati follows in the same 
strain (XVII. 3). According to the Santiparva, the Brah- 
manas are to enjoy immunity even when the doctrine of 
necessity may encroach upon the fundamental rights of 
property. Megasthenes himself notes that in Maurya India 

1 See ante, p. 63 
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the Brahmanas and philosophers paid no taxes (Str. XV. i. 52). 
A^oka was not the only monarch to distribute unstinted 
largesses on these two classes (REs. V, VIII, IX). The 
Jatakas and the Satavahana Inscriptions offer further concrete 
instances how kings in recurring fits of pious generosity 
made over the revenues of entire villages to Brahmapas, 
religious and worldly. Even the Artha^astra which treats 
politics as an independent branch of knowledge apart from 
the canon, cannot free itself from this halter of uneconomic 
piety. Besides the reference to brahmadeya lands and to their 
exemption from praijaya, etc., it accords the priests of royal 
entourage the highest grades of salary along with the Crown 
Prince, the Queen Mother and the Queen Consort (V. 3). Not 
only is the Brahmaiia to be exempt from taxation but a king 
has no claim to the former’s property even on the failure of 
his heirs (Gaut. XXVllI. 41f.; Baudh. 1. 5. 11. 15f.; Va^. 
XVII. 84-87; Vi§. XVII. I3f.; Manu IX. ISSfl'.; Arth. III. 5). 
The same authorities lay down the general rule that the 
Brahmapa who finds a treasure trove keeps the whole of it 
while other persons who come to the same luck must make it 
over to the king: and why? Because the BrShmana is the 
lord of everything! (Manu VIII. 37; Yaj. II. 31). The 
effect of. these rules on royal exchequer and consequently 
on the fiscal system may well be imagined when it is observed 
how sedulously gift of land to Brahmanas was encouraged 
(Apast. II. 10. 26. 1; Vi§. III. 81-84; Arth. II. If.; Agni-p. 
223.14; Mbh. XII. 343. 18, XIII. 62) and how kings vied 
with one another in this pious feat and vaingloriously 
recorded their bounties (ASoka Edicts, Karle and Nasik Cav& 
In., Kharavela’s Hathigumpha In.). 

The argument may be put forth that the foregoing 
privileges acciued not to all Brahmanas but only to irotriyas 
or those who performed the sacrifice and studied the Vedas 
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thereby proving useful to society. The ;§antiparva carefully 
demarcates pious Brahmanas who are to be exempted 
from secular Brahmanas who are to be fleeced with taxes 
and forced labour (76. 5-11 ; 77. 2f.). But is there any 
universally recognised hallmark of piety ? The Pali 
literature, especially the Jatakas, show that the recipients 
of brahmadeya gifts of land were not always devoted spiri- 
tualists (c/. Sut. II. 7). Even if it be accepted that wealth 
and privileges poured upon bona fide religious persons and 
orders, history has abundant proof that such a constant 
outflow corrupts even the purest recipient and works his 
ruin. At any rate, the state became the poorer and had 
to lay its fingers in the pockets of the toiler. 

Working of the system : 

It remains to be observed how this elaborate revenue 
system actually worked and how the people fared under it. 
As the system was not built upon rigid and inflexible 
regulations, it had a fair measure of elasticity which might bo 
construed for both good and bad purposes. Hence under 
certain rulers it rose to the lofty Smrti ideal that the king gets 
the revenue only for the service of protection and spends every 
penny beyond his own wages for public good; while in the 
other extreme bankrupt profligates like Louis XV fleeced 
their subjects sometimes breaking the economic backbone 
of the state. 

Did the Maurya taxation system fall very lightly on the 
people? There is one reading of Diodorus’ familiar passage 
which would fix the king’s grain share at the high rate of 1/4. 
Leaving aside this controversial piece of evidence and the still 
more unsound logic that the ArthaiJastra — supposed to be the 
work of Candragupta’s iron chancellor, is at its wit’s end in 
search of revenues, it appears that extensive public and 
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building works, wars and missionary propaganda had to be 
met from the people’s pocket barring a large class of 
Brahmanas. And in the tyranny of imperial officers which 
drove province after province into revolt under the later 
Maury as, undue exactions must have had a conspicuous 
share.^ 


Satavahana and Saka : 

The Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni claims to 
have "never levied nor employed taxes but in conformity to 
justice” (N.C.1, 2.i). The Saka Rudradauian is similarly 
proud of the distinction that he did not oppress his subjects 
with kara, vi?pi or pranaya and remained content with bhciga, 
ball and §ulka. In the background of these vaunts one may 
guess oppressive and unlawful demands by less considerate 
rulers. And such pictures are presented in the Jataka 
stories. 


Oppressive taxation : 

The tax-collectors (niggahaka) were an overzealous lot and 
became a byword for importunate demand (IV. 362). In the 
Santiparva it is admitted that they sometimes collect tax 
unfairly or actuated by lust and avarice from persons piteously 
praying for mercy— thereby destroying the king (yada yuktya 
nayed artban kamad arthava^ena va; kfpanam yacamananani 
tadrajno vai^usain mahat, 91. 25). The Artha^astra (11. 9) 
and the Sukranxti (i. 617f.) lay severe strictures on over- 
collection. But these people took their cue from their masters 
whom the same authors give an ample latitude. In the 
Bhuridatta Jataka it is stated in a verse that ordered by 

1 See Raychaudhuri: op. cit., pp. 363 ff. 
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the Icing, tax-gatherers plunder the wealth of cultivators like 
robbers without fear : 

akasiya rajiihi vanusitfha 
tad assa adaya dhanain haranti 

te tadisa corasama asanta VI. 212. 

They (balisadhaka) eat the cooked food of the tax-payer, 
or kill a calf for skin, all at their sweet will (V. 106). A king 
is said to have drained his country of its gold by his exactions 
(IV. 224; cf. III. 319). Another by raising fines, abwabs, 
cattle-tax (?) and cash levies crushes his subjects like sugar- 
canes in a mill (danda-bali-jamgha^-kahapanadi gahanena 
ucchuyante ucchum viya janam pilesi II. 240). A gloomy 
picture of relentless extortion is drawn up as part of the great 
moral disorder that would prelude the nemesis. 

“Kings shall be amassing wealth by crushing their subjects 
like sugar-canes in a mill and by taxing them to the utmost. 
Unable to pay the taxes the people shall flee from village, 
town and the like and take refuge in the borders of the 
realm.” 

Ucchuyante ucchuganthika viya manusse pTlenta nana- 
ppakarehi balim uppadetva dhanain ganhissanti manusse 
balipi|ita kiiicidatum asakkonta gamanigamadayo chaddetva 
paccantaip gantva vasaiii kappessanti. 1. 339. 

] Rouse fails to make out its meaning and after much hesitation 
renders it as ‘mutilations’ (of legs). This is out of place in a list of 
revenues and discords with ‘gahanena.’ On the other hand the use 
of fanigha for animal (like the English ‘head’ for man) is not un- 
known. In the Arth. Tl. 35 there is an instruction on spies to ascer- 
tain the number of men and beasts (jamghdgra) in each family as well 
as their income and expenditure with a view to assessment of taxes. 
The commentary on ‘jamghagra’ runs thus: jamgha^abdena pada 
carino lak§ante kulasambandhinaui padacarinam dvipada catujpadanam 
agram iyattaqi. ‘Jarngha’ is used in the sense of animal also in 
Jat. VI. 34. 
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The kingdom of Kampilla was deserted by the people for 
oppressive taxation. Men betook to the forest with their 
families. Others remained indoors at night but on day-break 
fled to forests fencing their houses with thorn branches, 
“By day they were plundered by king’s men, by night by 
robbers.” 

Balipilita rajthavasino puttadare adaya aranfie migaviya 
carimsu gamatthane gamo nama nahosi manussa rajapuri- 
sabhayena diva gehe vasitum na sakkonti gehani kanfa- 
kasakhahi parikkhipitva arune uggacchante yeva arannain 
pavissanti diva rajapurisa vilumpanti rattira cora. V. 98 f. 

In the Santiparva there is the warning that the king is to 
see that the agriculturists of the kingdom do not leave it 
through oppressive taxation (126.9), The rules of the 
Artha^astra presuppose the same contingency (VII. 5). Thus 
there were cases when the insatiable greed of kings ruined the 
whole countryfolk and rendered the prosperous countryside 
into depopulated deserts.* 

Truly, the king is ‘viidmaHd’~-the devourer of subjects! 
Surplus or balanced budget ? 

These instances of oppressive taxation lead to another 
question — whether ancient states used to accumulate large 
surpluses or they presented a balanced budget. Opinion in- 
clines to the former view.^ Indeed, the systematic realisation 
of of produce and the additional imposts would automati- 
cally keep large surpluses. But it has been seen that there 

1 In South Indian inscriptions there are interesting evidences of 
organised no-tax campaign by cultivators against such unlawful exac- 
tions. Government Epigraphic Report, 1918, p. 163. 

2 Ghoshal: op. eft.; Gopal. op .cit. In the Mahabharata there 
is the political maxim that the expenditure should never exceed i of 
the king's income. II. 5. 70-72. 
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are reasons to suppose that the 1/6 was probably raised not 
on produce but on profit. Again, why is so much pre-occu- 
pation with the depleted treasury and provision for almost 
unlinaited emergent taxes if there were no deficits ? The 
numerous cases of oppressive exaction show further that 
these measures had to be taken whenever war, sacrifices 
or megalomaniac bounties shook the poise of income and 
expenditure. The Mahabharata narrates a story that the r$i 
Agastya went to wealthy kings in quest of money but finding 
income and expenditure evenly adjusted, even that redoubt- 
able anchorite had to return empty-handed from all quarters 
(III. 98). The possibility of huge surpluses was also counter- 
acted by the big volume of transferred revenue, by the liberal 
gift of revenue-free lands and by the manifold heads of ex- 
penditure over departments to which the state extended its 
activities. 


Sphere of the State ; 

Regarding the sphere of action of the state, it has been 
remarked, “A policy of non-interference was recognised as the 
ideal policy of the state, the functions of which were ordinari- 
ly restricted to ‘ the irreducible minimum,’ viz., the protection 
of life and property and realisation of revenue for the proper 
execution of that duty.”^ Not only is the policy adumbrated 
in the Artha^astra a clear contradiction of this position : the 
complicated system of taxation developed by the Indo-Aryans 
is in itself an antithesis of the laissez-faire doctrine and a 
strong evidence of the multifarious duties of the state. 
The Indo-Aryan state was not a mere police state guarding 
person and property although that was the original term 

1 R. K. Mukerji; Local Self-government in Ancient India, p. 3. 
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of the social contract. As in the case of the heads of 
income, the study of heads of expenditure reveals the state 
in both its opposite aspects, — in solicitous care for 
the people whose welfare it holds in trust and reck- 
less”squanderings on vainglorious exploits and pseudo-religious 
practices in the name of public good. We are concerned 
here only with those heads which unfold the position of the 
state touching rural economy. 


Public works and buildings : 

Public works of diverse sort formed the main channel of 
expenditure and engaged the chief attention of a benevolent 
state. Erection of almshouses (danasala) at important centres 
of the towns is a regular feature of the Jataka stories and 
from here food was daily distributed to the indigent through- 
out the kingdom (I. 262, II. 367. III. 129, 470, IV. 355, 402, 
VI. 484). Some kings took interest in the construction of 
rest-houses for travellers (avasathagara) in villages or on 
trunk roads at intervals^. Free dispensaries for men and 
for beasts were opened by As'oka all over his Empire 
(R.E. II ; P.E. VII). Canals, tanks and wells for drinking 
and irrigation purposes and other irrigation construc- 
tions were frequently undertaken. Works of building 
and repair for artistic, commemorative or propagandist 
purposes were an acknowledged sphere demanding the state’s 
resources in which A^oka, the iSungas and the Ku§arias took 
special interest. Colonisation, road-making, town-planning 
and reclamation of virgin lands were other features of absorb- 
ing interest subsidised or undertaken by the state (Arth, II. 
1 : Jat. V. 35, 511). 

1 See Ep. In., Vni. 8-JO. iv, 12-v. 
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Poor law : 

An organised system of poor relief was demanded by the- 
paternal conception of government (Gant. X. 9ff. ; Arth. 11. 
1). In the Mahabharata it is repeatedly extolled as a feature 
of good government. It seems that in several states ' the 
cripple and the imbecile, the stranded widow and orphan 
were maintained at state expense (V. 30. 40f. ; cf, Arth. II. 1. 
23) or provided with home, clothes and food (XII. 42. 11, 
59. 54, 71. 18, 86. 24). Apastamba enjoins the same activi- 
ties upon the king on behalf of outraged women (II. 10. 26. 
22f.) 

Famine relief : 

Collateral with the working of the poor law were the 
provision for famine relief and subsidisation of agriculture. 
The ArthaSastra wants the king to advance cash, corn and 
cattle to the cultivator (V. 2f.). Usavadata claims to have 
distributed stems of cocoanut trees in villages for cultivation,. 
1,000 in one and 32,000 in another,* During famine an 
enlightened government had an arduous time. Provision 
booths were thrown open, test works started under the direc- 
tion of capable ofiBcers, loan and gratuitous relief were, 
distributed in doles.^ Similar relief measures were launched 
by benevolent governments against fire, serpents, tigers, 
epidemic diseases, etc.'* 

Restitution of stolen property : 

Another item of expenditure pressed home by the law- 
givers, would, if given effect to, prove a heavy drain on the 

1 Ep. In., Vlir. 8-10. iv, 12. v. 

2 See ante., pp. 109ff. 

3 C. V. Vaidya: Epic India, p. 221. 
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treasury. From the king’s duty of protection against theft 
restitution of stolen property follows as a matter of course. 
‘Compensation to the loser from royal treasury in the case of 
non-recovery of stolen goods is accordingly inculcated by 
■jurists (Gaut. X. 47 ; Vi§. III. 66f. ; Manu, VIII. 40 ; Yaj. 
II. 36; gp. 75. 10 ; Arth. III. 16, IV. 12). Apastamba 
wants to make ofiScers pay for the loss (II. 10. 26. 8 ; Yaj. 
I, 272). Akbar followed this regulation when he made the 
kotwal responsible for the loss and liable to compensation 
<Aini. II. p. 42). No concrete evidence of such practice 
during our period is however available. Generally speaking, 
there was no constitutional obligation although deserving 
cases might receive the king’s consideration and move his 
heart.* 

Sacrifices and bounties : 

There were other and less pleasing features of revenue 
appropriation. Sacrifices often highly expensive are pres- 
•cribed for the birth of an heir to the crown, for rainfall, for 
•victory in war, and for all and sundry purposes going in the 
name of welfare of the state. Resources which might well be 
invested in nation-building activities were thrown into the 
Sacred Fire or devoted to the propitiation of a large class of 
professional priesthood who had little part in the productive 
forces of the land. The words of Buddha as pre.served in the 
•Pali canon frequently castigate them as a class of parasites 
who encourage sacrificial rites and animal-killing only with a 
view to fill their stomach and their pocket. Land, cattle 
and coins flowed tp them in an uninterrupted stream by way 

1 A. S. Altekar is too bold to assert on fhe strength of a parallel 
injunction in the Artha^astra (IV. 13) that these were not mere pious 
wishes but “actual facts in real polity .”-- History of Village Com- 
munities in Western India, p. 60. 
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of sacrificial fee. The figures of the Epics even on a modest 
estimate stagger modern conceptions of public finance. The 
king of Kampilla who in the Jataka story is seen to drive 
his folk to the forest by oppressive taxation, propitiates a 
tree god by oflering annually 1,000 pieces (cf. V. 217). 
Sacrifices and worships were not the only channels for 
throwing out public money on unproductive purposes. The 
king often indulged in megalomaniac bounties not only 
upon monks and Brahmanas but whosoever might take his 
fancy. 

Theory vs. practice : 

■ So it is time to revise the pet patriotic theory that the 
king was bound hand and foot by the Sastras within a narrow 
compass of financial rights and the people had their chests 
and barns amply safeguarded against royal robbery. Equally 
shifting are the grounds of the apologists for British adminis- 
tration who try to establish that the king, — 'devourer of 
the folk’ had, — ^besides the high normal rate of 16'6p. c. of 
harvest, — unlimited powers of taxation over his ‘eminent 
domain.’ As far as theory goes the Indian revenue system 
stands unbeaten in the history of ancient races for its sound- 
ness, impartiality within a large sphere, elasticity of rates, 
safeguards against misuse of public money and elaborate 
techniques to meet complex needs and exigencies. But 
theories may be regarded more in breach than in observance, 
and the best theories are liable to the worst constructions. 
The king is the semblance of Indra who sucks water from the 
earth and returns it in beneficent rains which preserve life 
and growth. A king might well imitate Indra, the taker 
and ignore Indra the giver ; and it makes a difference of 
heaven and hell if public good which is the sine qua non 
of taxation, is ignored. Hence in India, as in every 
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country we have side by side Augustus and Nero, Hammu- 
rabi and Sardanapalus. Henry IV and Louis XV, only with 
this difference that the Satan quoies the gospel as vigorously 
as the saint and constructs out of it a plausible brief to put 
up his monstrous case. And a section of Brahmaphood 
who struck the Mephistophelian bargain with the state 
which gave them exemption from revenue in exchange of 
paying a share of their piety was always at hand to give 
their blessing to any measure that conciliates priestly pre* 
tensions with monarchical despotism. 


BOOK 11 

INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 



Atthi Yonakanam Danaputabhedanam sagalan nama 
nagarain nadi-pabbata-sobhitam ramaniya-bhumippadesa- 
bhagam aram-uyyano’pavana-tajaka-pokkharam-sampannain. 
iiadi-pabbatta-vana-iama-neyyakam sutavantanimmitam 
nihata-paccatthika-paccamittam anupapilifam vividha-vicitra- 
dalham-attala-kottakarn varapavara-gopuratoranam gambhira- 
parikha-pandara-pakara-parikkhittanlepuraiii suvibhatta-vithi- 
caccara-catukka-singhatakam suppasiiritaneka-vidhavara- 
bhap<Ja paripuritanta-rapanam vividha-danaggasata-samuppa- 
sobhitaip Himagirisikhara-samkasa varabhavana satasahassa- 
patiraanditam gaja-haya-ratha-pattisamakulam abhirupa- 
naranari-gaiianucaritam akinnajanamanussam puthu-khattiya- 
brahmana-vessa-suddam vividha-samana-brahmana-sabbajana' 
sanghatitam bahuvidha-vijjavanta-naravira nisevitam Kasika- 
kotumbarakadi nanavidha-vatthapana sampannam suppasarita 
rucira-bahuvidha-pupphagandhapana-gandhagandhitam asim- 
saniya-bahuratana-paripuritaQi disamukha-suppasaritapaiia 
singara-vanijagananu-caritain kabapana-rajata-suvanna-kamsa- 
patthara-paripuram pajjotamana-iiidhi-iiiketam pahuta- 
dhanadhanna-vitlupakaraiiain paripupna-kosakojthagaram-- 
bahv-annapanam bahuvidha - khajja-bhojia - leyya - peyya- 
sayaniyam Uttarakurusankasain sampanna-sassam Alaka- 
manda viya devapuram, 


Milindapafiho, p. 1 f. 


There is in the pountry of the Yonakas a great centre of 
trade, a city that is called Sagala, situated in a delightful 
country well-watered and hilly, abounding in parks and 
gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers 
and mountains and woods. Wise architects have laid it out, 
and its people know of no oppression, since all their enemies 
and adversaries have been put down. Brave is its defence, 
with many and various strong towers and ramparts, with 
superb gates and entrance archways ; and with the royal 
citadel in its midst, white-walled and deeply moated. Well 
laid out are its streets, squares, cross-roads and market places. 
Well displayed are the innumerable sorts of costly merchandise 
with which its shops are filled. It is richly adorned with 
hundreds of almshalls of various kinds; and splendid with 
hundreds of thousands of magnificent mansions, which rise 
aloft like the mountain peaks of the -Himalayas, Its streets 
are filled with elephants, horses, carriages and foot passengers, 
frequented by groups of handsome men and beautiful women, 
and crowded by men of all sorts and conditions, Brahmanas, 
nobles, artificers and servants. They resound with cries of 
welcome to the teachers of every creed, and the city is the 
resort of the leading men of each of the different sects. Shops 
are there for the sale of Banaras muslin, of Kotumbara stuffs, 
'and of other cloths of various kinds, and sweet odours are 
exhaled from the bazars, where all sorts of flowers and 
perfumes are tastefully set out. Jewels are there in plenty, 
such as men’s hearts desire, and guilds of traders in all sorts 
of finery display their goods in the bazars that face all 
quarters of the sky. So full is the city of money, and of gold 
and silver ware, of copper and stone ware, that it is a very 
mine of dazzling treasures. And there is laid, up there much 
store of property and corn and things of value in warehouses — 
foods and drinks of every sort, syrups and sweetmeats of 
every kind. In wealth it rivals Uttarakuru, and in glory it is 
as Alakamanda. the city of the gods. 






CHAPTER I 


THE CITY 

City-building among non-Aryans and Aryans. Growth of urban 
■settlement.s. Science of town-planning, the vastiividya and the UlpaiSstra. 
Divisions of the science. 

Origin of cities. Growth from one village ; amalgamation of several 
villages. Advantage of natural resources; trade routes and marts; stra- 
tegical and sanitary importance; sea coast, places of pilgrimage and 
Beats of learning. Military necessity- Traces of origin in city plan. 

The planned city. Principles observed in planning. Solidarity and 
entity of the city. Difficulties of expansion. 

The six great cities. (1) CampH, (2i Rajagaha, (3) Savatthi, (4) Saketa 
(AyodhyUA (5) Kosambi, (6) Baranasi, (7) Vesaii, (S) Mithila, (9) Kapila- 
vastu, (10) Ujjeni, (11) Taksa^ila— history, natural advantages, remains 
■and plan, (12) Pu^kalavatl, (13) Kampilla, (14) Dantapura, (15) Mathura, 
(16) DwSraka— plan, (17) Indraprastha, (18) Sskala, (19) Pataliputra— 
history, description, (20) Tosali, (21) Srlnagarl, (23) KSnyakubja, 
(22) Naianda, (24) Patala. 

The townships. Seaports. (25) Roruka, (26) Bharukaccha, (27) Sur- 
.pEraka, (28) Barbaricum, (29) Tamralipta. * 

Social significance of city plan. Medium of artistic, religious and 
■spiritual expression. Educative force. 

City-buildinfi— non- Aryan and Aryan : 

Long before Aryan migration, the non-Aryan settlers of 
India specialised in city-building. Remains of their art are 
seen in Mahenjo-daro and Harappa with characteristically 
■modern amenities like masonry drains and regular streets and 
baths. ■ The Aryans were primarily an agricultural and pas- 
toral people but whether they had come or not from the cities 
of Mesopotamia and Iran, they might not have been strangers 
to the city life. Without being good builders they could not 

13 
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possibly conquer the land from the original settlers who knew 
the use of fortiSed cities. Hence though Vedic and Brahmani- 
cal cultures are essentially rural, a natural consequence of 
the consolidation of the Aryan tribal system into large states 
and kingdoms was the growth from the village settlements 
into large cities planned on the same principles in which the 
different village units clustered around the royal palace or 
citadel. The Epics present a large number of cities in the 
reader’s horizon, dotted all over northern India from Assam 
to Afghanistan. When Megasthenes visited India “the num- 
ber is so great that it cannot be stated with precision” 
(Arrian, X). The Indian tract alone subdued by Alexander 
is reported by his companions to have contained as many as 
5,000 towns, none less than Cos (Pliny, VI, 17).* 

The science: vUstuvidycl and Silpaidstra: 

The science of town-planning is so ancient in India that 
its origin is lost in antiquity. The treatises on va^tuvidyd. 
and MpaMstrci, the Manasara, the Mayamata, the Yuktikalpa- 
taru, the Devi-Purana and works on political science like 
the Artha^astra and thte Sukraniti all testify to its remote 
origin. The patronymic Vi^vakarma — ^the architect divinei 
apotheosised master-builders like Maya. Tva§tar and Manu, 
the mythological genealogies attributed to them,* the position 
of the master-builder as high-priest or sacrificial expert, all 
confirm the supposition.* These and the position of the 
expounders of the science also prove that the social status of 

1 The list was probably compiled from hearsay including every town- 
ship or defensive outpost raised to hold the surrounding area in check. 

2 Vi^vakarmaprakSSa, Ch. I. 

3 Some of the metal workers and carpenters of South India still 
retain the epi&et ‘aeSrya’ as their caste distinction. See Havell : Aryan 
Rule, p. 128. 
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the civic architect was not low. The Mayamata avers that 
blue blood ran in his veins (abhijatavan).^ 

Treatment of the subject 

The subject of town-planning is discussed under certain 
heads in the Manasara and the Mayamata which signify its 
perfection. These are (a) examination of soil (bhupariksa), 
(b) selection of site (bhuniisaragraha). (c) determination of 
directions (dikpariccheda), (d) division of the grounds into 
squares (padavinyasa), (e) the offerings (valikarmavidhana), 
(/) planning of villages and towns (gramavinyasa, nagara- 
vinyasa), (g) buildings and their different storeys (bhumivi- 
dhana). (h) construction of gateways (gopuravidhana), (z) 
construction of temples (mandapavidhana) and (j) construc- 
tion of royal palaces (rajaveiSmavidhana). It will be noted 
that the construction of Dvaravati under the direction of 
Krsna answers to these plans and proocedures (Devi-P., Vi§. 
P.. ch. 58). 

Origin of cities, L expansion of villages: 

The towns were generally grown out of villages. The 
plan of the Indo-Aryan town fairly reproduces on a grander 
scale the plan of the village. Thus the term gdma and nigama 
arToften indifferently used. The following story about the 

1 It has been .suggested that he descended in social estimation at least 
In the time of the MahSbharata since Maya, the builder of Yudhijthira's 
council house is spoken of as a d&nava being a non-Aryan ; this possibly 
implies that the science having deteriorated among the Aryans there was- 
a lack of competent experts among them. The supposition is far- 
fetched. The non-Aryans being more advanced in the technique an 
expert of their race might well be summoned in preference to one from 
the Aryan stock. See B. B. Datta : Town Planning in Ancient India, 
p. 14. 
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origin of the Kuru city of Kammasadamma is illuminating. 
“He (Bodhisatta) had a vast lake constructed near the Banyan 
tree and transported thither many families and founded a 
village. It grew into a big place supplied with 80,000 shops. 
And starting from the farthest limits of its branches he levelled 
the ground about the roots of the tree and surrounded it with 
a balustrade furnished with arches and gates; and the spirit 
of the tree was propitiated. And owing to the fact of the 
village having been settled on the spot where the ogre was 
converted, the place grew into the nigama of Kammasadamma 
(JSt. V. 511). The difference between a gama and a nigama is 
thus one of degree. 

2. Amalgamation of villages, natural resources, trade' routes: 

A self-contained village with a surrounding wall was not 
of course likely to undergo urban transformation. More 
possibly the cities grew out of several hamlets originally 
clustering around a market place.^ Or from the advantages 
of some natural resources, — a mine, a bed of flint, a layer of 
clay, a village might specialise in an art and acquire more 
than local importance.^ More frequently, villages on trade 
routes soon flourished into cities. The earliest Indo-Aryan 
settlements were planted on the valleys of the .Indus and the 
Ganges which were the great arteries of commerce in Nor- 
thern India. The riparian cities had moreover great advan- 
tage from military and sanitary points of view. Important 

1 a. the cities of Saptagrima or Satgaon, CaturgrSma or Chitta* 
gortg, Pentapolis or ‘five cities* (Ptolemy, 2. 2). Mark also the su^xes 
in modern city names like Cox's bazar, Bagerhat, Lalmonirhat, 
Narayanganj, Ranigang, etc. Bazar, h^t or gaHj means a market place, 

2 Cjf, Golcunda with its diamonds, Agra with its marble works, 
Dacca with its silk and so on, and modern factory towns like Jamshed- 
pur, Asonsol, etc. 
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connexions and crossings of overland routes had more com- 
mercial facilities. Hence villages and towns are said to be 
situated on the cross-section of numerous paths and bye- 
paths (Dn. XIII. 10), The city of Taxila, it will be seen, 
was favoured with all these advantages. Such a town with 
the additional favour of a sea-coast obtained the designation 
of pattana or seaport which is defined as “a town abounding 
in articles imported from other islands, alive with all classes 
of people, a land of commercial transactions in the shape of 
sale and purchase, replete with jewellery, precious stones, 
money, silk cloths, perfumery and the like, situated in the 
vicinity of a sea-coast.”‘ It is important to note that these 
littoral settlements are referred to as pattanagama in the 
Jatakas carrying an older tradition. In course of time when 
they became full-fledged sea-ports serving as thriving outlets 
for foreign transactions, the "gama' was dropped and they 
became cities par exce//c/ice(panyapattana ; Arth. II. 16). 

3. Sacred city and university town : 

A divine sanctuary or a sage’s nook sometimes became 
the nucleus of urban settlements. With the ingress of pilgrims 
and students, shops and resthouses were .in demand. Gradu- 
ally a magnificent sacred city or university town came into 
being, possibly chosen later for the seat of government by 
secular authority.* 

4. Military necessity : 

But Indo-Aryan cities like the Anglo-Saxon boroughs of 
old arose primarily out of a military necessity. To resist 

1 Mayamatam, 10. 55-57. In popular parlance a river port also is 
pattana. J5t. 1. 121. 

2 Cf. Kanchi and Taxila. 
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invasions or to consolidate conquests it was incumbent to 
build fortified outposts at important strategic points linking 
together the military roads maintained by the state. Because 
of constant internecine warfare, it was hard for a purely com- 
mercial town to exist. Hence every town was protected by 
walls fitted with watch-towers and girdled with ditches. The 
gates were closed at night and sentries kept post round the 
clock. In the Vedic literature the word for the city is ‘pur’ 
which means ‘fort’ or ‘rampart.’ In the Arthasastra a city 
appears with the appellation of durga, i, e., 'difficult to pene- 
trate’ fortified with strong defence and other arrangements 
to resist attack. Its description in the Brahmavaivarta Purana, 
Kamandaklya Nitisara and the Arthai^fistra is strikingly like 
that of a military encampment. The city of PiilalipuUa was 
originally built by Ajatasattu to resist the powerful Vajjis 
(Mahaparinibbfina Sutta). The city fort was surrounded by 
a number of suburban settlements (Jat. VI. 330 f.) where the 
kings and the high officials repaired for a pleasure jaunt. 

Diverse types of cities : 

These different circumstances of their origin explain the 
diversity in character of Indian cities. There were paitanas 
or sea-ports. There were nigamas or market towns situated 
on trade routes.’^ There were viharas or university towns, 
temple cities, forts with bastions and battlements termed 
durga. A medley of other names are given in the Silpa^'Bstras, 
viz,, mgara, rdjadhdni, khefa, kharvafa, fivira, senSmukha, 
skandhavSra, sthariiya, drommukha, kotmakolaka and so on. 
The cities also varied in shape — square or rectangular, cir- 
cular oc elliptic, lotus-like or bow-shaped each having techni- 
cal appellations for its variety, and each with the peculiar 

1 Literally, 'nigama’ means a ‘trade-route.’ 
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.planning of streets and distribution of public places and 
buildings.^ 

The planned city, principles of planning: 

Thus quite promiscuously, village settlements might out- 
grow their rural framework and attain to urban importance. 
Despite their natural growth, at certain stages they underwent 
the skill of a scheming technician. For example, to provide 
for increasing population and traffic, to improve the defences 
and broaden the streets, the ruler had to call for the civic 
engineer (sthapati). Besides there are detailed instructions 
laid down in the Mlpaidstras and concrete instances in other 
literature, of cities founded with a deliberate planning at the 
very inception. The rules for the guidance of the builder 
demanded the preparation of maps indicating density of 
population in different parts, allocation of sites for castes and 
professions, distribution of residential, business and industrial 
areas, of parks and squares with space. When improving or 
extending existing towns he has to make his project without 
violently dislocating the existing order and with a considera- 
tion for temples, buildings and water-works of importance. 
As soil specialist he has to survey the ground for its fertility, 
solidity and mineral resources ; if the city is on river or on 
sea he has to study the probability of diluvion or erosion. 
He has to survey general traffic, sewage and water-supply, 
strategic points of offence and defence, folks in the neighbour- 
hood, trees and plants suitable for culture and verdal beautifi- 
cation and all possibilities for the sanitation and aesthetics 
of the city. This would meet the demands of current politi- 
cal concepts. The capital ought to have the advantages of 
.the hills, plains and seas, command vegetable, animal and 

1 See Datta: Town Planning in Ancient India, Chs, VIII. XI. 
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mineral resources and be a centre of quick commercial acti» 
j vity. It should be on river bank if not on sea-shore, surroun-' 
i ded by walls (prakara) and ditches (parikha) with four gates- 
in four directions, provided with wells, tanks and pools, good 
roads and parks in roads, and well-constructed taverns, 
temples and inns for travellers (Sukraniti ; L 425-33). This 
is not an idealistic utopia but clearly recalls the numerous 
city descriptions given in Pali and Sanskrit works, Indiam 
architecture further lays down technical instructions as to 
road-making, e. g., that they should be like the back of a 
tortoise, i, e., high in the middle and sloping towards the 
sides where they are provided with drains and that they 
should be regularly watered and gravelled and repaired every 
year (Suk. I. 531-37)/ 

The real was not at all out of this standard. The lay-out 
of Indian cities from the far off Sakala in the Punjab to tha 
distant Campa in Anga is realistically set forth in popular, 
stories with minute details. 

“Just as the architect of a city, when he wants to build, 
one, would first search out a pleasant spot of ground, with 
which no fault can be found, even with no hills or gullies in 
it, free from rough ground and rocks,. not open to the danger 
of attack. And then when he has made plain any rough 
places there may still be on it, he would clear it thoroughly 
of all stumps and stakes, and would proceed to build there 
a city fine, and regular, measured out into suitable quarters, 
with trenches and ramparts thrown out around it, with strong 
gateways, watch towers and battlements, with wide squares 
and open places and junctions (where two roads meet) with 

1 The necessity of watering roads and keeping them clear was fully 
realised. The streets of Ayodhyi were regularly watered. Dropping, 
filth on king's highroad is to be fined with 2 k3rf3pa>}a8 and the filth, 
immediately removed by the offender. Manu, IX. 282. 
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clean and even highroads, with regular lines of open shops,, 
well-provided with parks and gardens and lakes and lotus 
ponds and wells, adorned with many kinds of temples to the 

gods, free from every fault And in course of time that 

city might become mighty and prosperous, filled with stores 
of food, peaceful and glorious, happy, free from distress and 
calamity, the meeting place of all sorts and conditions of 

men. Nobles, Brahnianas all these coming to take up 

their residence there, and finding the new city to be regular, 
faultless, perfect and pleasant ” 

Yatha nagaravad^haki nagaram mapetukamo pafha- 

marii tava samaip anunnatam-anonatam asakkharapasanaip 
nirupaddavam-anavajjam ramamyam bhiimibhagam anuvi- 
lokctva yam tattha visamam tarn samam karapetva khanu- 
kanfakam visodhapctva tattha nagarain mapeyya sobhanam. 
vibhattam bhagaso mitam ukkinna-parikhapakarain dalha- 
gopur-atfala-kottakam puthu-caccara-catukkasandhi singha- 
takam suci-samatala-rajamaggam suvibhatta-antarapapaip 
aram-uyyana-talaka-pokkharapi-udapana-sampannam bahu- 

vidha-devatthana-patiman^itaip sabba dosavirohitain 

atha tarn nagaram aparena samayena iddham bhaveyya 
phitaifi subhikkhain khemam samiddhaip sivain anitikaip 

nirupaddavam nanajana samakulaini tain nagararn vasaya 

upagata nanSvisayino jana navaip suvibhattain adosam- 

anavajjam ramaniyam tarn nagaram passitva (Mil. 330 f ;■ 

cf. 34. 1 f.) 

The city of Indraprastha laid out by Maya for the sons 
of Pandu, the city of Dvaravati reconstructed by Vi^vakarma 
under the orders of Srlkr§na are concrete instances of such 
planned cities which were no promiscuous growth. Another 
picture gives : 

“Behold a ciiy furnished with solid foundations and 

with many gateways and walls and with many pleasant spots 
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where four roads meet. Pillars and trenches, bars and bolts, 
watch-towers and gates 

"See various types of birds in the roads under the 
gateways 

"See a marvellous city with grand walls, making the hairs 
stand erect with wonder, pleasant with banners upraised, and 
with its sands all of gold, — see the hermitages divided regular- 
ly in blocks, and the different houses and their yards, with 
■streets and blind lanes between. 

“Behold the drinking shops and taverns, the slaughter 

house and cooks’ shops and the harlots and wantons 

the garland weavers, the washermen, the astrologers, the cloth 
merchants, the gold-workers, the jewellers. 

“Crowds are gathered here of men and women, see the 

seats tiers beyond tiers See the wrestlers and the 

crowd striking their doubled arms, see the strikers and the 
stricken ” {Jat. VI. 276). 

Municipal extension : 

The walls and ditches of the city with its belt of stately 
trees presented the town a solidarity and corporate entity and 
prevented the mushroom growth of clumsy outskirts about 
them. But these defensive works stood in the way of easy 
expansion. This might be one of the subsidiary reasons 
which led to the later exclusion of the untouchables and 
pariahs outside the city gate. The commonest method of 
town extension, as in the case of DvarSvati, was to dismantle 
the old walls, fill up the moats and erect a new boundary. As 
this was expensive and laborious, sometimes a ward or sub- 
town was built adjoining the wall of the main city which 
■occasionally equalled in eminence or even eclipsed the original 
■one. The city of Puri is supposed to have once possessed 
auch a sub-town the ruins of which are still existing. Kaveri- 
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paddinam is said to have been originally divided into the two 
parts of Maruvur Pakkam and Paddini Pakkani/ Giribbaja 
and Rajagaha probably offered a similar instance. 

^ ‘Six great cities’ : 

At the time of Buddha, the six great cities of India (that is 
to say, the provinces which are now the Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar) enumerated in contrast to a khuddakanagara or 
sakhSnagara were ^ampa, Rajagaha, ^avatthi, Saketa, Kosam- 
bi and B^Snasi which were in Ananda’s estimation proper 
places ^0 receive his Lord at the time of nibbana (Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta). 

Campd: 

Campa was the capital of Anga, the country to the east of 
Magadha, Its site is discovered near modern Bhagalpur. It 
lost its independence to Magadha under Bimbisara which 
appears to have never been regained. According to Hema- 
chandra’s Sthaviravali and Pari^i§taparva, after Bimbisara’s 
death Ajatasatru made Campa his capital, but his son shifted 
to the newly built city of Pajaliputra (Canto VI). In the 
Anui^asanaparva it is said that the city was surrounded by 
groves of Campaka trees (42). The Jatakas represent it as 
equipped with gates, watch-towers and walls (dvSrattalaka- 
pakara. VI. 32). Hiuen Tsang witnessed these walls and the 
vestiges of the mound on which they stood are still existing 
surrounded by a ditch on three sides and by the Ganges in 
•the north. It was a sacred place for both the Buddhists and 
the Jainas. The Buddhist works mention an artificial lake 
excavated by Queen Gaggara with groves of Campaka trees 
<OD its banks where wandering monks used to reside in the 

1 V. Kanakasabhai Pillai; The Tamils 1800 years ago, pp. 24 f. 
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time of Buddha. It appears as a flourishing city in the Jaina 
work Campaka-Sresthi-katha which enumerates among the 
castes and crafts of the town — perfumers, spice-sellers, sugar- 
candy-sellers, jewellers, tanners, garland-makers, carpenters^ 
goldsmiths, weavers, washermen, etc,^ In the Dasakumara- 
carita, Campa is seen abounding in rogues. 

Rajagaha : 

Rajagaha, modern Rajgir, was in Buddha’s time not only 
the capital of Magadha but the spiritual metropolis of India. 
Innumerable folklores, personal reminiscences of Buddha and 
his faithfuls, and spiritual discourses are associated with this, 
place in the canon. It comprised of the hill fortress of 
Giribbaja surrounded by five hills and the later town of 
Rajagaha proper built by Bimbisara at its northern foot. 
According to the Mahabharata the old Rajagrha or Giribraja- 
pura was ruled by the legendary king Jarasandha (II. 21) who- 
was killed by Bhima in a hefty duel. The fortifications of 
Giribbaja and Rajagaha, still extant, are 4^ and 3 miles res- 
pectively in circumference. 

^vatthi : 

Savatthi, in Buddha’s time was capital of Kosala under' 
king Pasenadi. It is identified by Cunningham with Saheth- 
Maheth on the Nepal border on the banks of the Rapti then, 
known as Aciravati. It is traditionally associated with a. 
great many Buddhist legends and folk-tales. Out of the 498 
canonical Jatakas 416 are said to have been recounted by 
Buddha at this place. The famous lay devotee Anathapipdika. 
ha.il^jhom here and here he purchaased the Jetavana..wHe£e 
aTmhara was built. As the birthplace of two Tirthankaras^ 

1 MM. Haraprasad Sastri : Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
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.' the place was sacred to the Jainas too as Candrikapurl or 
i‘ -CandrapurT. It was a great emporium whence caravans 
started with 500 cartloads of wares (Jat. IV. 350). 

4 . ' 

^Qketa or A yodhya : 

Saketa was another important Kosala city and sometimes 
its capital (Mahavastu, I. 348 ; Jat. III. 270). Its site has 
t»een discovered in the Unao district of Oudh. Its identifica- 
tion with Ayojjha is doubted by Rhys Davids, for both are 
mentioned as existing in Buddha’s time. The present city of 
Ayodhya is according to him at a corner of Saketa. “They 
were possibly adjoining, like London and Westminster.”* 
But in the Ramayana and in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa Saketa 
’has been explicitly called the capital of king DaSaratha 
although that position is habitually attributed to Ayodhya. 
The city must have had two names which are indiscriminately 
-used both in Pali and Sanskrit. 

Ayodhya is unimportant in the Pali canonical works and 
is not observed in the Mahabharata. In the Ramayapa, it 
*buts in with the full grandeur of a metropolis. Situated on 
the banks of the Sarayu, it was a well fortified city, protected 
•on the other sides by a deeply excavated moat kept conti- 
nually filled with water, 12 yojanas in length and 3 yojanas 
’in breadth. Da^aratha multiplied its habitations (purim 
.Svasayamasa). The city had fine wide streets full of traffic, 
symmetrically arranged, regularly watered and occasionally 
:Strewn with full-bloomed flowers. It had massive gates, was 
■intersected with small crossways (suvibhaktantarapanam), 
equipped with mechanical contrivances and arms (sarvayan- 
trflyudhavali). inhabited by all sorts of mechanics (sarva^ilpi) 
•provided with dramatic parties (bahunataka samghaiiSca 


1 Buddhist India, p. 39. 
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samyuktam), fitted with parks and mango-gardens and encir- 
cled by a line of big ^lala trees. The fronts of its buildings 
were harmoniously arranged (sunivesita-veSmantam). It was 
frequented by merchants from different countries and garner- 
ed with paddy and rice (I. 5. 9 ff). It had the auspicious 
shape of a bow, the string being along the river (Kalika 
Purana, 84, 237 f).^ Saketa is referred to as Sagoda by Ptolemy 
(2. 25). 


ylCosclmbi : 

Kosami was capital of the Vatsas or Vaipsas (Jut. IV. 28t 
VI. 236) on the Jamuna. Its king was Udayana whose elope- 
ment and marriage with Vasavadatta, the princess of Avanti 
form the theme of a dramatic legend. “It was the most im- 
portant enirepdt. for both goods and passengers coming to 
I^osala and Magadha from the south and west.”“ 




Baranasi : 


Baranasi, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Gumti (Mbh. XIII. 30) was the capital of Kasi which, at the 
time of Buddha, formed part of the kingdom of Kosala. It 
was a seat of Buddhist learning and philosophy, remains of 
which are scattered at Sarnath. But when Hiuen Tsang visited 
the city, “there were twenty Deva temples, the towers and 
halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved Wood, The 
foliage of trees combines to shade (the sites), while the pure 
streams of water encircle them.” Like Taxila it later 
attained the fame of a university town. Although at the time 
when the Jatakas were composed it was a centre of learning 


1 In the Manasara and the Mayamata this design of a village or 
town is called Karmuka. 

2 Rhys Davids ■. loc. cit. 
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of some standing (1. 436. 447, 463 ; III. 537). students had to- 
travel all the way to Taxila from Banaras for the higher cour- 
ses of sippas and vijjas. At that time it was a great centre of 
industries (I. 98) and a big and prosperous city, 12 yojanas 
in extent (II. 402) — pakaraparikkhepo dvadasayojaniko hoti, 
idarn assa antarabahiram pana tiyojanasatikaratlham (I. 125). 

^.Vesali : 

Ananda’s list is far from exhaustive ; and.even in Buddha’s 
time, in the Madhyadesa itself, the cradle of his faith, there 
were other cities which could claim rank with the conven- 
tional six. Vesali, the capital of the Vajjis. a powerful con- 
federation of republican tribes was situated in the Muzaflfar- 
pur district (Basarh) on the left bank of the Gandak (Ram. L 
4). It is said to be three yojanas north of the Ganges and 
five yojanas from Rajagaha (Com. on Sut. II. 1). The Jatakas 
aver that in Buddha’s time it was a highly prosperous city 
(pafamasbbhaggapattam) encompassed by a triple wall each 
a yojana distant from the next, having three gates with watch- 
towers (I. 504). According to the Mabavagga. “at that time 
(Buddha’s) Vesali was an opulent (iddha), prosperous (phiia), 
populous (bahujana) town, crowded with people (akinga- 
manussa), abundant with food (subhikkhS). There were 7.707 
storeyed buildings (pasada), 7, 707 pinnacled buildings (kulS- 
gara), 7,707 pleasure grounds (arama), 7,707 lotus ponds 
(pokkharaiji)” (VIII. 1), The prosperity was no doubt 
eclipsed by Pfifaliputra when Ajatasatru annexed the land of 
the Vajjis to Magadha and built the new city to hold them 
under subjection. 

JdUhilU : 

ji V ^ In the same district of Muzaffarpur has been located the 

I city of Mithila (Janakpur), capital of Videha, said to have; 

II 

Vi 
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'been seven yojanas in extent (circumference ? sattayojane 
•mithilanagare, Jat. III. 365, IV. 315, VI. 246). It was un- 
doubtedly a big and opulent city, for at its four gates there 
were four nigamas or wards called the East Town (pacinayava- 
.majjhaka), the South Town^ the West Town and the North 
Town each inhabited by wealthy merchants (se{thi, anusejfhi, 
Vl. 330 f). In the Mahaummagga Jataka it is said that a 
king dug three moats round it, — a water-moat, a mud-moat 
-and a dry-moat.\ The great Videhan king Janaka ruled in 
this city. 

According to a long versical narrative, Mithiia was spa- 
cious and splendid (visalam sabbatopabham), divided into 
well-measured blocks (vibhattam bhagaso mitaip) having many 
walls and gates (bahupakaratorapam), strong towers and pala- 
ces (dalhamatjalakotthakam). intersected by big roads (suvi- 
bbattam mahapatharn), laid out with shops at regular intervals 
-(suvibhattantarapanam), thick with trafBc of carts and char- 
iots (gavassarathapilitam) and beautified with parks and gar- 
dens (aramavanamalinim) (Jat. VI. 46 ff). The account of the 
Mahabharata is closely similar. The city was ruled over by 
Janaka and “adorned with the flags of various guilds." It 
was “a beautiful town resounding with the noise of sacrifices 
and festivities,” “furnished with splendid gateways, abound- 
ing with palatial residences.” "Protected by walls on all 
sides, it had many splendid buildings to boast of. That de- 
lightful town was also filled with innumerable cars. Its streets 
and roads were many and well laid and many of them were 
dined with shops. And it was full of horses and cars and 
elephants and warriors. And the citizens were all in health 

1 The Artha^astra enjoins three ditches round a city (11, 3). The 
Oevi-Purana says that the number should be according to the require- 
ments of the ground (72. 28). 
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and joy and they were always engaged in festivities” (III, 206. 
6-9). 


Kapilavastu was the headquarters of the Sakyas, another 
republication tribe, and the birth-place of Buddha. It com- 
prised of several villages or wards, of which one was Lum- 
mini, where Buddha was born and which is identified with 
Rummindei where Anoka’s Pillar Edict records the commuta- 
tion of 6a// and reduction of 6/ifl^a to 1/8 for the villagers. 
Kapilavastu is located in Gorakhpur district on the border of 
Nepal and the Uttar Pradesh from archaiological discoveries 
and from the distances given from other known places, viz., 
60 yojams from Rajagaha, 50 from Vesali, 6 or 7 from 
Savatthi, and so on. It had a central mote-hall (santagara) 
where deliberations and administrative business were carried 
on.^ 


y^apilavastu 


p-fjeni : 

Ujjeni or Ujjaini, the Ozene of the Periplus, was the capital 
of Avanti, one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, ruled 
in the time of Buddha and Bimbisara' by Can^a Pajjota, whose 
«on Vidudhaba massacred the Sakyas at Kapilavastu for 
deceitfuly giving a slave-girl in marriage to his father. Under 
the Maurya administration, this was a provincial head- 
quarter. Ptolemy notes that it was the capital of Tiastenes 
(Chas.tana). The famous Vikramaditya having expelled the 
Scythians and established his power over the greater part of 
India made this city his capital. At the time of the Periplus. 
it was an important mart linking the northern countries to the 

1 For the legendary origin of Kapilavastu, see S. Hardy ; Manual, 
pp. 133 ff. 

14 
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seaport of Barygaza. Fa-hien refers to it as a flourishing 
university town. 

^ttk$asila : 

Takgadila (Pali—Takkhasila). the reputed centre, of 
Brahmanical learning flourished much earlier than the 
time of Buddha, It is profusely referred to in the Pali 
canonical literature and men of eminence like Pariini the 
grammarian, Jivaka the physician and Canakya the politician 
claimed this as their alma mater. The foundation of the city 
is ascribed in the Ramayana to Bharata who is said to have 
placed his son Takga as king there (VII. 114, 201). Literally 
the word means “hewn stone’’ and Wilson thinks that the 
city might have been built of stone instead of brick or mud 
as were most other cities of India, Presumably it grew to- 
be the capital of Gandhata (Jat. I. 217). Its king Omph* 
submitted to Alexaiider when he invaded it Under the 
Mauryas it remained a viceregal centre, a large city and 
governed by good laws (Str, XV. i. 28). After them it was- 
successively the capital of the Baclrlan, Saka and Pahlava 
kings. Arrian describes the city as great and wealthy (V. 8} 
and as the most populous that lay between the Indus and 
the Hydaspes. Strabo tells the same thing and with Hiuen 
Tsang praises the fertility of its soil (XV. i. 17, 28). The 
latter notices its springs and water courses which account 
for this fertility. Pliny calls it a famous city and states 
that it was situated on a level where the hills sank down 
into plains. Near the middle of the 1st century A, D. 
AppoUonius of Tyana and his companion Damis are reported 
to have visited it and Philostratos the biographer described' 
it as being about the size of Nineveh, walled like a Greek 
city and the residence of a sovereign. The city was "divided 
into narrow streets with great regularity’’ reminding the 
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travellers of Atkeiis. There was also a garden, one stadium 
long with a tank in the midst filled with cool and refreshing 
streams. Outside the wall was a beautiful temple of porphyry, 
wherein was a shrine round which were hung pictures on 
copper tablets representing the feats of Alexander and Poros 
(Priaulx’s Appollon., pp. I3ff). 

Its natural advantages : 

The valley in which the remains of Taxila lie, is a singular- 
ly pleasant one, well-watered by the Haro river and its tribu- 
taries and protected by a girdle of hills, on the north and 
east by the snow-mountains of Hazra and the Murree. ridge, 
on the south and west by the well-known Margalla spur and 
other lower eminences. “This position on the great trade- 
route which used to connect Hidustan with Central and 
Western Asia, coupled with the strength of its natural 
defences, the fertility of the soil, and a constant supply of 
good water, readily accounts for the importance of the city 
in ealry times.”‘ 

Its ruins and plan ; 

The remains of the city are distributed into three distinct 
sites within three and half miles of each other, viz,, Bhir 
mound, Sirkap and Sirsukh. This fact, characteristic of 
many other ancient towns reveals important socio-political 
developments. Firstly, there was the need of expansion of 
old towns and the convenient way was to start with a 
suburban townlet adjoining the borders rather than to expand 
by demolishing old parapets and dumping up the ditches. But 
the change was more often brought forth by military than by 
civic requirements. Many of the oldest cities were moving 

1 Marshall : Guide to Taxila, pp, 1 f. 
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camps of kings ; and the site from which a king shifted 
became a deserted city. For a conqueror to use this as capital 
was against the rules of politics apparently because its ins 
and outs were known to enemy agents. Hence he had to 
found his own capital which was conveniently done at the 
neighbourhood of the old site. 

These ruins also afford a clear glimpse into the old city 
plan. “The city of Sirkap shows several large blocks of 
dwellings, separated one from the other by narrow side 

streets The unit of their design is the open quadrangle 

surrounded by chambers (catuh^alS) and this unit is repeated 
two, three or four times according to the amount of accom- 
modation required by the occupants, the small rooms fronting 
on the streets being usually reserved for shops. The walls 
were constructed either of rough rouble or diaper masonry,’’* 
About its construction and material prosperity, the Ramayana 
says that the twin cities of Taxila and Pu§kalavati were rich 
in treasures and embellished with gardens ; characterised by 
intensive commerce, great concourse of people, shops, 
symmetrically arranged in rows on both sides of the main 
thoroughfares ; beautified with splendid shrines and massive 
trees ; so that it took five years to build the cities (VII, 1 14). 

Piifkalavati : 

Like Taxila, the city of Pugkalavati or Pu§karavati is 
claimed to have been founded by Bharata and placed under 
the rule of his son Pugkala.® It was the western capital of 
Gandhara. It is placed in the district of Charsadda on the 
river now called Landai which Alexander crossed by con- 

1 Ibid., pp. 70 f. 

2 The historicity of these two eponymous heroes is doubtful. As 
Taxila may well have owed its name to its stone-buEt houses, so 
Pufkalavati may have been so named due to its attractive lotus-ponds, 
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structing a bridge (Str. XV. i. 27). He besieged and reduced 
the city and set up his protege there (Arrian. Anab. IV. 22), 
It stood on important trade routes from Bactria to Barygaza 
(Peri. 47) and to Pataliputra. The city is also noticed by 
Ptolemy (I. 44) and by Arrian as a very large and populous 
one (Indica, I ). 

Kampilla (Kampil in Farukkabad district), was the capital 
of the northern Pancalas on the northern bank of the Ganges 
(Jat. V. 98). In the Mahabharata, however, it appears on the 
bank of the Ganges but as the capital of south Pancala, which 
became the seat of king Drupada after he was defeated by 
Drona’s pupils (1. 138. 73 f) while Ahicchatra (in Rohilkhand) 
was capital of north Pancala. 

Bantapura : 

Dantapura is referred to as capital of Kalinga (Jat. If. 367, 
IV. 230 ; Dn. II. 235 ; Mah. III. 361). It is the same as 
Pliny’s Dandaguda, the town of the Calingoe. Tradition 
ascribes the name to the tooth relic of Buddha preserved 
there. This was obviously a later ascription after the name 
was already in vogue from some other origin.^ The name 
may have been derived from the elephant-tusk or ivory for 
which Kalinga was famous (Artb. I. 2), The city has been 
identihed by Cunningham with Rajamahendri, and by others 
with Puri. It may more plausibly be placed at Dantan on the 
Kasai in Midnapore district. At the time of Kharavela the 
capital was removed farther south where the new city of 
Kalinga (Mukkhalingam and adjacent ruins in the Ganjam 

1 C/. how under the influence of Buddhist legends Taksa^ila (hewn 

rock) became Takja^ira (severed head) and Adicchatra (Adi’s parasol) 
became Ahicchatra (parasol of snake’s hood). 
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district) was built and a settlement of 100 masons was created 
free from revenue, obviously for further beautification of the 
city (Hathigumpha In.) 


^ Mathura : 

Mathura (a little south of modern Mathura) on the Jumna, 
the capital of the Surasenas was the reputed birth-place of 
Kr§pa and the scene of his juvenile adventures. In Buddha’s 
time it is barely mentioned while in the Milinda it is reported 
to be one of the famous places in India (331). Hence “the 
time of its greatest growth must have been between these 
dates.”^ Pliny knows the city. Arrian knows it as a great 
city and Ptolemy as 'the city of the gods.’ This is a cogent 
observation for under the Ku§anas it became the seat of Jaina 
religion and learning and dotted with numerous sculptures 
and votive inscriptions. The Uttarakanda of the Ramaya^ia 
records that Satrughna founded it after slaying Lavapa, that 
it stood on the Jamuna the shape of a half-moon,® that its 
land was fertile and productive, that its shops teemed with 
merchandise, that its buildings were reconstructed and parks 
and squares laid out and that it flourished with brisk business 
transactions carried on by merchants from diSeient countries 
(83. 9 ff).® The Harivamsa confirms the same report stating 
that it was like a half-moon along the Jamuna, that it was 
rich in gardens and groves (udyanavana-sampanna) and 
decorated with ramparts and turrets (chayaftalaka keytirah) 
(Vi§puparva. ch. 54). “It Was suflflciently famous for the other 

1 Rhya Davids : Buddhist India. 

2 C/, Ayodhya and the Karmuka design. Atdhacandra is no 
crescent. 

■3 The Jainas thus appear as a m^rcaatile CDinnaaity even in the 
early Christian centuries. 
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Madhura in Tinnevelly first mentioned in the Mahavamso to 
be named after it"* 

Dwaraka, its plan : 

Dwaraka or Dvaravati said in the Mahabharata to have 
been founded by Srikrsna by renovation of the old sea-coast 
city of Ku^asthall is perhaps of later growth like Mathura. 
Yule and Lassen have identified this with the Baraca of the 
Periplus and Barake of Ptolemy (1. 94) on the tip of the 
Kathiawad Peninsula the gulf whereof was very difficult for 
navigation (40). The Harivamsa describes the construction 
of the city in great details. When Srfkrsna communicated his 
plan to the chief architect ViSwakarma, he suggested a further 
extension for the accommodation of the citizens. Srikrsna 
proceeded with his own and realised his error after a few 
years. A new scheme was initiated and the municipal area 
extended to 12 yojanas x 8 yojanas. Old walls were dis- 
mantled and old ditches dumped. The surrounding area was 
cleared and prepared for the extension. Srikrgna gave instruc- 
tions that building plots were to be properly spaced, triangular 
and quadrangular ‘islands’ were to be created on the cross- 
ways and other suitable spots ; the main thoroughfares were 
to be measured up, the orientation of buildings ascertained- 
Thus ordered, the Yadavas selected the site, measured up the 
boundary lines, divided the plots and on an auspicious day 
made offerings to the presiding deities of the vastu. Then 
Kr?pa reiterated his instructions and laid special stress on the 
establishment of temples. The orders were carried out and 
special sites reserved for trees. The original city had its 
traffic mainly through lanes and bye-lanes (rathya-koti- 
sahasradhya). In the enlarged city there were eight main 


1 Rhys Davids ; Buddhist India. 
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roads — four latitudinal, four longitudinal — surrounded by a 
boulevard. Sixteen public squares were erected at the sixteen 
cross-sections.^ The city was bedecked with reservoirs of 
pure water troughs and sheds for drinking water, parks,, 
orchards and gardens. Fortifications were built and ditches 
excavated around it which looked as wide and deep as the 
river Ganges, Defensive weapons and missiles were stored 
in large number (Vi§nuparva, chs. 58, 98). 

Control of municipal authorities : 

The veracity of these minute details may be doubted with 
regard to the city of Dwataka, but by no means with regard 
to the general principles of town-planning. The building 
of the Kuru township of Kammasadamma as described in 
the Jataka story and already quoted, reflects the same 
principles in their original and nebulous form. The t§ilpa~ 
sdstras develop the same principles into a civic science and 
the builders of an age of progressive urbanisation gave effect 
to them with ingenious additions to meet the military, 
economic, religious, sanitary and aesthetic requirements of 
the times. Such radical reconstructions as described in the 
Harivamsa and in the theoretical works also presuppose a 
large control on private owners, more extensive than any 
modern improvement trust can boast of. No private interest 
was allowed to stand in the way of what was conceived as a 
public necessity.^ 

1 Thus Dvaravatl had six longitudinal streets including the boulevard 
while Calcutta can boast of at most five:— viz.. Circular Road, College- 

Wellesley Street. Cbitpore-Chowringhee Road, Strand Road. 

2 The Sukraniti says that private ownership should not be allowed 
in towns. Plots of ground were allotted to persons during their life-time 
only for laying out gardens and erecting houses thereon. Ch.II 11,421-24, 
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Indraprastha : 

As Dwaraka was built by the divine architect Viswa- 
karma under the orders of king Srikrsna, so the city of 
Indraprastha was constructed by the demon Maya at the 
requisition of king Yudhisthira. At the site cleared by the 
conflagration of the Khandava forest, on the banks of the 
Jamuna arose the stately city defended with sea-like ditches 
and sky- scraping parapets and adorned with gates, towers and 
palatial buildings. There was a fine lay-out of large thorough- 
fares. There were magnificent houses, pleasant retreats,, 
museums, artificial hills, numerous tanks brim- fine ming with 
water, beautiful lakes fragrant with lilies and lotuses, and 
lovely with varieties of birds, many charming parks and' 
gardens with tanks at the centres and numberless fine ponds^ 
(Mbh. I. 217). Ptolemy notices this city as Indabara (I. 49). 

' Sagala : 

Sagala or Sakala identified by Fleet with modern Sialkot 
in the Lahore division is said to have been the capital of 
Madra (Jat. IV. 230). It was ruled over by the Madra king- 
Salya, the brother of Pandu’s wife who participated in the 
Bharata war (Mbh. II. 32). It was also ruled over by king 
AiSwapati, father of Savitri (Matsya Purana, ch. 206). 
Cunningham says that it was Alexander’s Sangala which is 
known to have offered him a stout resistance, although 
the position disagrees with that assigned by Alexander’s 
historians.^ It was the capital of the Greek king Demetrius 
after his expedition from Bactria and of his successors down 
to Dionysius. It is referred to as Euthydemia by Ptolemy 
(I.'46). It undoubtedly rose to the acme of its glory under 

1 Arrian and Curtius have noted that this was to the east of tho- 
Eavi whereas Sakala according to the Karnaparva was to its west. 
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Tcing Menander. The Milindapafiho opens with a full-throated 
•description of the Yona city which is quoted at the beginning 
of this Book and which substantially recalls the picture of 
Dwaraka and elaborates upon those of Vesali, Indraprastha 
and other cities. 

.Pafaliputra : 

y" 

With the city of Pataliputra we pass the quicksands of 
legends and folklore and tread on firmer historical ground. 
The stages of its evolution are not shrouded in the mist of 
Epic and Puranic traditions. In the earlier Pali literature, 
supposed to be contemporary of Buddha, it is referred to as 
Pataligama. But it had great strategic and commercial 
value, situated as it was on the confluence of the Ganges and 
•the Son (Erannoboas or Hiranyavaha) one of its largest 
tributaries. It was near to the land of the Vajjis whose 
•capital Vesali was conquered by Ajatasattu. Hence the 
Magadhan king deputed his astute ministers Sunidha and 
Vassakara to convert it into a fort in order to hold the Vajjis 
in check (Mv. VI. 28 j Jatakas). His successor Udayin 
removed the capital from Rajagaha to this new city. 
Thenceforth Pafaliputra remained the holder of imperial 
tradition under the successive dynasties of Sai^unaga, Nanda, 
Maurya, Sunga, Kanba and the Gupta. After ‘’the Guptas 
Kanauj competed with it and finally it was completely 
■overshadowed by the parvenu. When Fa-hien visited it, it 
was still like “the work of genii beyond the power of human 
skill.” But in Hiuen Tsang’s time all that remained of the 
splendid metropolis were heaps of debris and an insignificant 
village consisting of about 200 or 300 miserable houses. The 
city, thus, after a shining career of roughly 900 years sank 
within a century to the oblivion from which it had arisen 
in the brief space of a few decades. 
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According to Megasthenes, Palibothra was the greatest 
city iu India, the shape of a parallelogram, 80 stadia along 
the river and 15 stadia in breadth, encompassed with a 
wooden wall (the remains of which have been unearthed and 
preserved), pierced with loop-holes for the discharge of 
arrows, crowned with 570 towers and 64 gates, further 
surrounded by a ditch 600 feet wide and 45 feet deep for 
defence and for receiving the sewage of the city. The royal 
palace situated in the centre, surpassed the splendour of Susa 
and Ecbatana (Str. XV. i. 35 f., Arrian. 10). Obviously it 
attracted from all northern India its overland and river-borne 
trade. It is recorded from the mouth of Buddha that as far 
as Aryan people resort, as far as merchants travel, Patali- 
putra will be the premier city, a centre for the interchange 
of all kinds of wares (yavata Ananda, aryani ayatanam 
yavata vanippatho idam agganagaram bhavissati Pataliputtam 
putabhedanain, Dn. XVI. i. 28), The ‘prophecy’ was evidently 
interpolated in a day when Pataliputra was no longer a fishing 
village but the unrivalled metropolis of Magadha. 

Tosali : 

Tosali has been decisively located with the finding of the 
name in the Ai^oka inscriptions on the Dhauli rock. Vestiges 
of a larger city have been discovered not far from the site of 
the monument and it is almost certain now that this was 
Anoka’s capital in the province of Orissa, It probably 
continued to be so till the time of Ptolemy who called it a 
metropolis but wrongly placed to the east of the Ganges 
thus misleading Lassen to locate it somewhere in the province 
of Dhakka, The city stood on the margin of a pool called 
Koiala-Ganga and probably hence the compound To^ala- 
Ko^alakas in the Brahmanda-Purana (ch. 51) as suggested by 
Wilford. 
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Srlnagari : 

Kalhana the chronicler of Kashmir says that the city of 
Srlnagarl in Kashmir was built by Aloka which was most 
important on account of the 96 lacs of houses resplendent 
with wealth (Raj. I. 104). Cunningham identifies this with 
the present village of Pandresjhan (Puran5dhi§|;hana or old 
capital) on the right bank of the Vitasta some 3 miles above 
inodern Srinagar.^ 

Kanyakubja : 

Kanyakubja or Kanauj was a leading city in Paficala 
during the period of early Buddhism. According to Rhys 
Davids it was the capital of the second or southern Paficala.* 
Its remains have been traced 65 miles WNW. from Lucknow. 
It is referred to by Ptolemy as Kanogiza on the course of the 
Ganges (2.22) and as Katagora in Prasiake (I. 53). It is. 
mentioned in Patanjali, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
the last recounting the Puranic story that Vayu transformed 
here the 99 daughters (kanya) of its king Ku^anabha into- 
hunchbacks (kubjas) for scorning him. 

Nalanda : 

Nalanda, of which the relics have been discovered in the 
village of Bargaon, 7 miles to the north-west of Rajgir, is 
referred to in the Majjhima as a stronghold of the Jainas or 
Niganthas, a rich and populous city (iddha, ."phita, bahujanS, 
akinnamanussS). From the ruins it appears to have been 
surrounded with noble tanks on all sides. But situated as it 
was close to the city of Rajagjha — it is actually described as 

1 For discussion on Cunningham’s views see Stein’s note on RSj. I, 
104, translation. 

2 Buddhist India. 
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•a suburb of Rajagrha (Kalpasutra, p. 122), it apparently did 
not flourish until about the beginning of the Christian era.* 
It is not known from when dates its rise as the foremost 
university town in the East taking the mantle from Taxila as 
we find in the records of Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing. 

Pafala : 

Patala, says Arrian, was situated at the head of the Delta 
where the two great arms of the Indus dispart. This indica- 
tion would have sufficed for its identification but for the fact 
that the river very often changed its course shifting its point 
of bifurcation. Arrian says that Pafala was the greatest city 
in the parts of the country about the mouth of the Indus. It 
figures conspicuously in the history of the Macedonian inva- 
sion. In its spacious docks Alexander found suitable accom- 
modation for his fleet which had descended the Indus. Seeing 
its fine commercial and strategical situation he strengthened 
it with a citadel and made it a military centre for controlling 
the warlike tribes in its neighbourhood. In Sanskrit Pafala 
means ‘the trumpet flower’ and Cunningham thinks that the 
Delta may have derived its name from its resemblance to the 
shape of a flower. 

The small cities : 

As opposed to these opulent cities were sorry little subur- 
ban towns beset with jungle (khuddakanagaraka, sakhana- 
-garaka, ujjamgalanagaraka) like Kusinara the city of the 
Mallas unfit as a place where the holy Buddha could attain 
nirvSna, Similar were the Malla townships of Pava and 

1 Baladitya who lived at the end of the first century A. D. is reported 
to have built the great temple at Nalanda. Rajendralala Mitra; Buddha 
<jaya, p. 247. 
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Anupiya, Kijagiri of Kasi. KoH, Sajjanela and Haliddavasana 
of the Koliyas, Apana of Anga, Hamsavati near the Sakya 
and Thullakotthika near the Kuru country. 

Seaports ■■ 

Apart from these inland cities there were seaports or 
paftanas whose ntiain importance was commercial and which 
served as gates to India's seaborne trade. Although the major 
•part of India’s foreign trade was diverted to the extensive 
seaboard of the south, the coasts of Bengal. Orissa, Kathiawad 
and Sind had their ports which exchanged cargo with alli 
countries from Rome to Java and Cambodia. One of the 
earliest of these was Roruka later known as Roruva, the- 
capital of Sovira (Jat. III. 470 : Dn. II. 235 ; Div. p. 544). 
It is not exactly located but must have been somewhere on 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Cutch. It has been identified! 
by some with Ophir or Sophir where Solomon’s vessels had 
traded. Caravans arrived here from all parts of India inclu- 
ding Magadha. 

Bharukaccha, Surparaka, Barbaricum, Tamntlipta : 

Bharukaccha or Bhrgukaccha or Barygaza of the Greeks 
was on the site of modern Broach the seaport of the kingdom, 
of Bharu (Jat. IV. 137) which may have flourished after the 
waning of Roruka out of importance {Div. pp. 544 If), SOr- 
paraka was the capital of Aparanta or Northern Konkan.’ It 
has been satisfactorily identified with the Ophir to which 
Solomon sent his ships hired from the Tyrians. Supara had 
such a coastal situation that western traders crossing the 
ocean under the monsoon would naturally direct their course 
thither. The name Supara is almost identical with that of 

1 R, G. Bhandarkar: History of the Deccan, III, p. 9. 
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Ophir when it takes an initial ‘S’ becoming Sophara as in the^ 
Septuagint and Sofir which is the Coptic name for India/ 
Bharukaccha and Supparaka were the great ports of the 
Andhras or Satavahanas and contributed to their phenomenal; 
wealth. The Periplus refers to another seaport on the wes- 
tern coast, VIZ., Barbaricum (Barberei — Ptolemy, I. 60). the 
port of the Scythian metropolis of Patala and Minnagara (38)' 
or, according to Sanskrit, of Barbara country. It also refers 
to the great eastern emporium of Tamralipta (modern Tam- 
luk) situated at the mouth of the Ganges. It is also men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (Taraalites, 1, 73) and in the Mahabha- 
rata and the Purapas. Fiorathis port Vijaya is said to have 
sailed for and conquered Ceylon.^ 


Social significance and educative value of towns : 

So far for the Indian cities known over the globe for their 
phenomenal wealth and culture many of which faded away 
or sank into oblivion with amazing rapidity leaving behind 
nothing but the name and dilapidated bricks to recall their 
glory. The list is far from comprehensive for our space and- 
period. It is impossible to disentangle the identity and origin 
of the innumerable cities from their mythic cobwebs. But 
the foregoing account may help to give a general picture of. 
cities of which there is a marked uniformity over the differ-- 
ences of time and place, and of the various conditions of their 
development, viz., military, demographic, industrial and com- 
mercial. The city architecture also brings forth the social 
life of town-dwellers. The richer people, the military and 

1 Many Biblical antfaorities locate Ophir on the Arabian coast of 
the Persian Gulf, the Indian names for the products showing only that 
the place was a ti-ading centre with India. 

2 For the trade of these countries, see Infra, Bk III. Ch. V. 
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mercantile magnates resorted to cities in large number and 
at their behest the artists poured their skill on public 
buildings to give expression to the happy life, the traditions 
and ideals of their masters. They decorated the temples, 
stupas and caves with relief sculptures presenting pictorially 
the soul-stirring episodes from the career of Rama, Buddha. 
Hanumat, K{-§na, Siva, Vispu and other divine or sacred lives. 
The epics, legends and folklores of the land were an inexhaus- 
tible store of material for these artistic, religious and martial 
•expressions. These impulses combined with the national 
■ideal which, blazoned forth from the public buildings inculca- 
■ted humanising and ennobling sentiments. The mute walls 
and colonnades of these buildings were thus great educative 
agents disseminating national culture. Besides being the 
nurseries of corporate ideals and military and artistic endea- 
vours Indian cities were great schools of nationalism in its 
rniost liberal and comprehensive sense. It was this character- 
istic which gave a peculiar stamp to Indian civic life and gave 
Indian cities the distinctive mark of individuality which 
• evoked the wonder and admiration of their visitors. 


CHAPTER II 

THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 

The village and the town. No sharp cleavage. Distinction, simplicity 
and uniformity v.t, complexity and diversity. 

Extension of co-operation. Charitable and religious activities. Alder- 
men, Municipal administration — bureaucratic and democratic control. 
Municipal function. 

The corporate person. Public places and civic amenities. 

Town a product from village : 

As explained in the previous chapter, the town was an 
automatic, organic growth from the village. This is proved 
not only by the plan of the city or village given in the iilpa- 
Sastras and the external features like gates, walls and public 
works in the description of both ; methods of local govern- 
ment, public institutions and popular customs as seen in the 
pura or nigama are mostly logical developments from those 
in the gama. 

Social divergence : 

There was no complete cleavage between the town and 
countryside. But the antiquity of the Sanskrit words ‘paura’ 
and ‘janapada’ show that a distinction had appeared early, 
in the Jatakas janapada and negama are often compounded 
(111.513, IV. 262. 449 ; V. 221, VI. 15 ; Mil. 121). To the 
townsfolk the village churl, the man from the dehat was a 
different social category although relations were not always 
bad. We come across matrimonial transactions between the 
two parties sometimes successfully performed (Rajagahasetthi 
attano puttassa janapadasetthino dhitaram anesi, IV. 37) and 
on other occasions broken down when the parties (nagarava- 
sino, janapadavasino) fell to abusing each other (I. 257). 

15 
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Trade transactions were also there .---Savatlhinagaravasi 
kir’eko kutumbiko ekena janapadakutumbikena sadhim 
voharam akasi (II. 203). 

Economic disparity : 

The essential difference was in the economic structure of 
towns and villages. The villages were the productive units of 
the country given to tillage and small handicrafts. The towns 
were centres for distribution and exchange, of big business and 
industrial combines where, besides their own wealth, the wealth 
of the country accumulated and attracted in its turn learning 
and culture as well as luxuries and parasite profes.sions like 
stage-acting, dancing, singing, buffoonery, gambling, tavern- 
keeping and prostitution. The more sophisticated, luxurious 
and heterogeneous habits of the town are therefore apparent. 
This is clearly brought forth in the ArthaiSastra chapter on Jana- 
padanive^ah or foundation of villages. No guilds other than 
local co-operative guilds are allowed entrance into them. Nor 
are there to be public halls (salah) for disport and pleasure. 
Actors, dancers, singers, music-players, buffoons (vagjivana) 
and bards (ku^ilava) are not allowed to enter for profit and 
disturb the work of villagers who being h’elpless are always 
bent upon their field (niraSrayatvat gramSparp k§etrabhirata- 
tvat, 1. 1). The jealous attempt to guard agriculture against 
the corrupting diversions of the town shows clearly that there 
was a deep-seated difference and loss of contact in town life 
and country life, thanks to which Megasthencs observed that 
“husbandmen themselves with their wives and children live 
in the country and entirely avoid going into town” (Died. 
11.40), 

But the transition was gradual *, and not all the whole- 
some features of the gUma were lost in the process. The best 
part of it was the translation of the rural associate life to a 
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civic consciousness and to the idea of a municipal corporation 
with all its legal consequences. 

1 Corporation of towns, streets and wards ; benevolent works : 

I In its corporate life and co-operative activities the nigama 

I is a replica of the gama described above.^ Only we find the 

I spirit of co-operation extended from the village whole to the 

* streets and wards of the municipality. “That the street is a 

I kind of club, the very architecture, with its verandas and 

1 stone-couches bear witness to.”^ This co-operative effort was 

I the mainspring of philanthropic and religious activity. Street 

corporations (vithisabhagena), municipal wards and sometimes 
all citizens collectively at Savatthi and at Rajagaha (gana- 
bandhancna bahu ekato hutvii. sakalanagaravasino chandakam 
’ saraharitva) were active in the entertainment of Buddha and 

; the Brethren (Jat. I. 422, If. 45, 196, 286). “On this occasion 

■ all the inhabitants had made such a collection of all neces- 

i saries ; but counsels were divided, some demanded that this 

1 be given to the heretics, some speaking for those who followed 

I the Buddha,., then it was proposed to divide on the 

I question and accordingly they divided ; those who were for 

i the Buddha were in the majority.’” We have noticed the 

gofhi of the Sanchi and Bhattiprolu inscriptions meaning 
thereby a committee of trustees in charge of a temple^ or of 
charitable institutions. “At Barapasi free education and board 
were voted by the town to penniless lads” (Jat. I. 239, 451). 

1 Book I, Ch. IV. 

2 Sister Nivedita : Civic and National Ideals. 

3 The whole procedure is described in detail in its application to the 
Satpsha in Cv. IV. 9. 10. 14. 

4 The communal tradition of public worship of gods expenses being 

1 met by local subscriptions survive today. Of course the holy ground of 

! the temple was not open to the pariah. 
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We find a market town where a great deal of rice was distri- 
buted by ticket and special meals were given (eko nigamagamo 
tattha bahuni salakabhatta pakkhika bhattani atthi, Jat. II. 
209). Service of humanity was placed in the fore-front of the 
municipal programme. Charitable dispensaries and hospitals 
meant for the poor and the helpless are observed and 
described in detail by Fa-hien in several cities of the eastern 
countries. 

Aldermen ; administration of public funds : 

This and other aspects of corporate activity and the growth 
of the corporation as a legal body are hinted at in a Jataka 
verse and lucidly explained in the commentary. Although 
this comes with reference to the piiga, a corporate body which 
cannot be strictly identified with town corporation, it can 
be taken as fairly indicative of the functions of the latter 
since the piiga was not exactly a craft-guild and represents a 
synthesis of larger interests as happened to exist side by side 
in towns.* Those who raise a loan on behalf of the corpora- 
tion and under false pretences misappropriate the money 
appear in hell in a fiery pit. 

Ye keci pugayatanassa hetu 
sakkhiin karitva inain japayanti. IV. 108 
Commentary: — Okase sati danam va dassSma pujam va 
pavattessama viharam va karissama samkatjdhitva fhapitassa 
pugasantakassa dhanassa hetu, Japayantiti tain dhanain 
yatharuciip khMitva gana-jetthakanam laficam datva asu- 
katthane ettakain vayakaranaiu gatam asukatthane amhehi 
ettakain dinnan ti kutasakkhiin datva tarn ipaip japayanti 
vinasenti. 


1 See infra, Ch. V. 
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Thus the pUga can raise money for charity, for public 
worship or to raise a monastery. The aldermen who were 
in charge of these funds had to give accounts of expenditure 
under different heads. If these people were purchased by 
bribe and public money misappropriated under false pretences 
perdition was in store for the offender. The lawgivers were 
aware of this abuse. “Whatever loan,” says Katyayana, 
“raised for public purposes is consumed or employed for one’s 
self should be restored by him.” 

Gariamuddii^ya yat kincit krtyarnam bhak§ilara bhavet 
atmartham viniyuktain va deyain taireva tad bhavet 

(C/. Vi§. V. 167 ; Yaj. II. 187). 

About the aldermen or members of a town corportation 
(nogatna) the Bhattiprolu Inscription (No, 8) enumerates 
twenty-one even giving their names.^ 

Municipal administration of Pataliputra : 

They obviously have their counterpart in the grdma- 
vpddhas of the ArthaiSastra. But the Bhattiprolu Inscription 
certainly points to a fuller municipal life in the town than in 
the village. And this is corroborated with additional data by 
Megasthenes’ account about Pataliputra. “Those who have 
charge of the city are divided into six bodies of five each.” 
The first looks after everything relating to industrial arts, 
the second to care of foreigners, the third to registration of 
births and deaths, the fourth to control of trade, the fifth to 
sale and auction and the sixth to collection of tithe. Collec- 
tively they attend to matters of "general interest, as the 
keeping of public buildings in proper repair, the regulation 
of prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples” (Str, 
XV. i. 51). The picture of course appears to be one of 


1 E.I.,1L25. 
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complete official control and not of a self-governing body. 
But the executive machinery with departmental divisions and 
standing committees in charge of each and with its collective 
functions was presumably evolved from pre-imperial days 
and was a general characteristic of big metropolitan cities 
described in the preceding chapter. 

Bureaucratic and democratic control : 

It may also be presumed that whenever the imperial 
control was withdrawn, the same machinery was continued 
under democratic direction. The later Smrtis lay down high 
qualification, viz., good lineage, knowledge of the Vedas, 
self-control, administrative acumen, purity of body and mind 
and freedom from avarice for the executive officers of the 
assembly who are called samuhahiiavddinah and kdryacin- 
takah (Vr, XVII. 9 ; Yaj. II. 191). The power of appointing 
and of punishing them was exercised by the municipal body 
(Vr. XVII. 17-20). When not under the direct authority of a 
strong king, the autonomous or semi-independent municipality 
developed a police and military force of its own to defend 
itself against attacks either from within or from without, i.e , 
from robbers and rogues who must be repelled by all (Vr. 
XVII. 5f. ; cf. Nar. III. 4, X, 5). Sometimes it became 
powerful enough to take the oGensive, make marauding 
expeditions and harass kings (Vp, XIV. 3 If. ; Arth. V. 3), 

Municipal functions : 

Archmological evidence aGords a glimpse into the other 
functions of the municipal body. At Nasik, under Scythian 
rule, the terms of a royal endowment or of a private endow- 
ment with investment in a guild bank were publicly 
announced (sravita) in the town-hall (nigamasabha) and then 
duly registered (nibaddha) (Nasik Cave In. 12, v ; 15. viii). 
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The corporations had their seals and sometimes issued coins 
in their name, Marshall discovered a seal-die of terracotta 
at Bhita near Allahabad with the legend ‘Sahijitiye nigama^a* 
assigned to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. on palaeographic 
grounds at the foundation of a house which he thinks to have 
been the office of the nigama.^ Four sealings bearing the 
legend ‘nigama’ or 'nigama^a' in Ku§ana characters have also 
been found there and a fifth with the legend ‘nigamasya’ in 
northern Gupta characters. Similar seals have been discovered 
at Basarh (VaiSali) belonging to the time of Gupta emperors. 
Four coins have been discovered at Taxila bearing the legend 
‘negama’ in the reverse and a certain name in the obverse, 
presumably of their royal or popular heads. The characters 
are Brahmi and Brahmi-KharosthI pointing to not later than 
the 3rd century B.C..® It may be noted here that the 
Visuddhimagga says that some naigamas and gumas could 
issue money (XIV).=’ 

The Basarh seals throw light on municipal development 
in a later age. Members and leading functionaries of the 
body are referred to. The towns were ruled over by powerful 
economic interests like ire$thi, sarthavaha and kulika who 
appear with their names in the seals. They appear with 
ruling powers over the vi^aya in the Damodarpur Copper 
Plate inscriptions. With their growing economic importance, 
craft-guilds and trade-guilds settled in the nigamas under the 
Gupta Empire took control of town administration.* 

1 Annual Report of Archasological Survey, 1911-12, p. 47. - 

2 Cunningham : Coins of Ancient India, p. 69 and PI. III. 

3 D. R. Bhandarkar : Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 176. 

4 Many scholars understand nigama of these seals and coins to be 
•guilds and not corporations. D. R. Bhandarkar finds no authority for 
this {op. cit., pp. 170 ff.), R. C, Majumdar makes a compromise and 
concludes : “There were powerful guild-organisations with ruling autho- 
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Public works and civic amenities : 

Thus in its constitution and function the municipality 
appears with a complexion strikingly modern. As noted in 
the previous chapter, the radical reconstructions which towns 
had often to undergo presuppose a rigid municipal authority 
on property- owners to which the Improvement Trusts of the 
present day are hardly a parallel. The Sukraniti even denies 
private ownership in towns providing only for allotment of 
plots during one’s life. The books of Narada, Brhaspati and 
Yajnavalkya recognise the legal idea of corporate person with 
powers of standing in a law-court, owning property, contrac- 
ting loan, etc. In public works and civic amenities, ancient 
towns even compare favourably with modern towns. Among 
public places, the Santiparva enumerates a market, a field for 
athletics, a hall of the nobility, a pleasure garden, a garden, 
the assembly of officials and the council (69). To these may 
be added the public rest-house with' the attached tank. There 
was the town-hall — the sabhd or nagaramandira or the more 
primitive council tree at the crossroad. Parks and gardens 
were sometimes laid out on the banks of pure water reservoirs 
in which aquatic plants were reared to enhance the charm. 
These were fitted with shades, baths, bowers, cradles and 
pedestals. There were public wells and water-sheds (prapa) 


rity in various cities of India during the Gupta period.” Corporate 
Life, p. 45. So far as the gSma of the 'Visuddbimagga is concerned, we 
shall see in Ch. Y, that in an industrial village, the guild and the cor- 
poration were the same body. The same identity should cccur in many 
nigamas which very often were only the gSma in an expanded form 
mustering several organised industries instead of one; and a pOga or 
composite guild being a federation of several organised industries is- 
hardly different from a nigama. For more and later instances cf mercan- 
tile interests being the civic authority, see E. I., 1. 20; XI'V. 14. 
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at the junction of road^s. There were triangles and squares- 
on the cross-section of roads. Every ward or municipal 
division was endowed with these civic amenities to relieve: 
congestion^ provide recreation and ensure air and light. The; 
numerous city descriptions in Indianyiterature revel in glori- 
fying these in detail. The very climatic conditions of the 
tropical country fostered outdoor life and civic spirit under 
clear air and cloudless skies. 



CHAPTER m 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS: SPECIALISATION OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 

India an industrial country. Industries in towns and villages. 
Dionysius. Factors in specialisation. 

Mining and minerals. Mineralogy. Metal-workers. The Blacksmith, 
his art. The Goldsmith, his art. Fees for metal-workers. 

Animals and animal produce. Industries from animal produce. Ivory 
work. Fisheries. 

Perfumery ; sandal. Textile industries. Textile luxuries. Toilets 
and other luxuries. Miscellaneous crafts. Specialisation and division 
■of labour. 

House-building— the carpenter, his craft ; the architect ; the stone- 
cutter ; the painter. 

The washerman and dyer. Other industries. Adaptability of Indian 
-craftsmen. The Municipal market. State and municipal control. 

Mechanisation of industries. Mechanical devices and power. 

Agricultural country ? 

The long-standing western notion that India has all along 
been primarily an agricultural country was dispelled many 
years ago by the scholarly thesis of R. C, Dutt. It is now 
well-known that India was the home of arts and crafts, that 
her specialised industries found an appreciative market 
throughout the known ranges of the globe, that she was rich 
in raw materials for industrial production and that many of 
her finished goods would compare favourably with her 
modern compeers in aesthetic value. 

Industries, urban and rural : 

No doubt, the towns favoured the concentration and 
perfection of the industrial arts. But these had an almost 
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-equally important role in the economy of the village and of the 
•country. Literally, every house was a centre of some small 
industry. And side by side with the agriculturist innumerable 
industrial professions cropped up in the countryside to cater 
to the needs of the people and add to the total productive 
■wealth of the land. 

Dionysius, the poet of “The Description of the Whole 
World,” supposed to belong to the 3rd century A. D., gives a 
brief and beautiful glimpse into Indian industries from a long- 
range perspective. “They (the Indians on the other side of 
the Indus) are variously occupied — some by mining seek for 
the matrix of gold, digging the soil with well-curved pickaxes; 
•others ply the loom to weave textures of linen ; others saw 
the tusks of elephants and varnish them to the brightness of 
silver ; and others along the courses of mountain torrents 
search for precious stones — the green beryl, or the sparkling 
diamond, or the pale green translucent jasper, or the yellow 
stone or the pure topaz, or the sweet amethyst which with a 
milder glow imitate the hue of purple.” 

Factors in specialisation : 

The specialisation of arts and crafts was promoted by 
several factors. The first is the knowledge and use of raw 
materials and the discovery of tools. As elsewhere, Indian 
artisans made progress through trial and error and brought 
nature increasingly under control of technical device. The 
second is the guild organisation with its plan of perpetuating 
skill through the practices of heredity and apprenticeship. 
The father handed down his skill and experience to his son 
and a new entrant into the guild (antevasi) had to go through 
a course of training under the guidance of a master (acario) 
before he qualified himself for the profession. The third is 
the expansion of the market. With the improvement of 
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communication and transport and the conquest of distance, 
trade flowed more freely across political and maritime barriers 
and the artisan had to face increasing competition and had a 
greater incentive to improve. Lastly, there is the protection 
and patronage of the state. The state used to encourage 
industry and trade by providing police against robbers and 
pirates and by grant of liberal subsidies and loans. This 
was as much in the interest of the treasury as in the interest 
of the producer, because the growth of arts and crafts means 
a rise in the revenue or sulka derived from industrial profit. 

Mining and metals : 

India had abundant mineral resources and her people 
knew full well to exploit the mines. In the words of Diodorus, 
she “has also under ground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold and silver, copper and iron 
in no small quantity, and even tin and other metals which 
are employed in making articles of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war” (II. 36), Strabo, 
although he dismisses as a fable the story told by Timagenes 
that showers fall of drops of copper which are swept together, 
cites the more credible statement of Megasthenes "since the 
same is the case in Iberia, that rivers carry down gold dust 
and that a part of this is paid by way of tribute to the king’" 
(XV. i. 57). Similarly on the testimony of Gorgos, the miner, 
he believes in the existence of gold and silver mines in moun- 
tains but is misled to state that "the Indians being unacquain- 
ted with mining and the smelting of ores* do not know their 
own wealth, and therefore traflSc with greater simplicity" 
(30). In a Jataka verse, a list of minerals includes iron (ayo), 

I This is distinctly referred to as early as in the ?Lg-Veda, V. 9. 5;. 
VI, 3. 4. 
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copper (loham), tin (tipu), lead (sisam), silver (rajatam) and 
gold (jatarupan) (cf. Dn. XXIII. 29). The Arthasastra list of 
metals gives iron (ialayasa), copper (tamra), ? (vrtta), bron 2 e 
<kainsya). lead (sisa), tin (trapu), mercury (vaikrntaka) and 
brass (arakuta). The Jataka stories also testify that the 
mines, mostly under state monopoly, were worked by convict 
labour (cf. Arth. IV. 8). 

Mineralogy : 

The Arthasastra, in the chapter on Akarakarmantapravar- 
tanam, evinces a great development in the science of minera- 
logy (sulbadhatuSastra). Mines were discovered and exploited 
in plains and in mountain slopes. Large varieties of alloys, 
processes for smelting metals from ores, the chemical test of 
metallic substances on acid and alkaline matter are all treated 
in detail. That these were the acquisition of an earlier age 
than that of the author of the Arthasastra is evident from the 
simile in the Jataka verse— “like verdigris removed by acid,” 
— ambilena paharitva tambamalam (III. 344) ; ambiladhotam 
viya tambamalam (V. 95).‘ The work of the blacksmith with 
his blowing and heating is described by Buddha in a parable. 
“When master Kassapa. that ball of iron, with its lambent 
and gaseous concomitants, is burning and glowing with heat 
then it is lighter, softer, more plastic, but when, without those 
lambent and gaseous concomitants, it is cool and quenched, 

it is then heavier, more rigid, less plastic” (Dn. XXIII. 17), 

; 

■Smith : 

After the knowledge of metals and of their properties was 
acquired, the smith’s trade was divided and specialised on 

1 Cf. Buddhaghosa’s note on 'khura-sipatikam,’ i-e., powder pre- 
pared with sipafika gum to prevent razors froin rusting, Cv, V. 21. 4. 
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the basis of different metals. In a Milinda list of crafts in a 
town we have reference to workers in gold, silver, lead, tin,, 
copper, brass and iron separately (suvannakara, sajjhakara, 
sisakara, tipukara, lohakara, vattakara, ayakara). By far 
the commonest and most important in the village economy 
were the blacksmiths, the workers in iron and steel. They, 
were generally grouped in exclusive settlements of their own,* : 

and people came from the neighbouring villages to have ■ 

razors, axes, ploughshares and goads made (vasi-pharasu- i 

phala-pacanadi, Jat. HI. 281 ff.). A more elaborate list of ; 

their handicrafts gives razor, axe. spade, auger, hammer, i; 

instrument for cutting bamboos, iron weapon, grass-cutter, i 

sword, iron staff, peg and three-pronged iron fork (vasi- j 

pharasu-kuddala-nikhadana- multhika - velugumbhacchedana- \ 

satthi-tipalayana-asi-lohadap^la-khanuka - ayasirnghajaka, V. j 

43). j 

4 

Workmanship : i 

It is difficult from this distance of time to assess their | 

workmanship at its true value. In the Jataka story just I 

referred to (III. 281 ff.), we are told about the exploits of a | 

youthful prodigy, He "took iron of the best kind and made f 

one delicate, strong needle which pierced dice and floated on 
water; then he made a sheath for it of the same kind and, I 

pierced dice with it.” Seven such sheaths were made enclos- : 

ing one upon another, even the last capable of being mistaken | 

as the needle. The strength of the needle is demonstrated by I 

piercing an anvil with it and letting it float on water. We do> | 

not know what allowance is to be made for the Bodhisatta | 

I 

1 There is also the itinerant smith who carries his furnace wherever | 

he is called to go — kammdrSf^am yathd iikkd anto jhdyati no baht\ Jat^ ; 

VI. 189. I 
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factor. The human element is left in the lurch by the peda- 
gogic conclusion of the story : “How he made them is not 
to be told, for such work prospers through the greatness of 
Bodhisatta’s knowledge,” 

There are other evidences of the high excellence of the 
blacksmith’s art which stand on more solid ground. For, 
it must be remembered that he not only supplied tools to the 
cultivator, the gardener, the carpenter, the wood cutter and. 
the grass-mower, he also armed the military. It was on him. 
that the king depended for victory in war. Megasthenes- 
notices this twofold function of the smith (Diod. II. 41) and; 
the protection given to this class by the Maurya state. They 
received subsidy from the royal exchequer and were exempted; 
from paying taxes. Causing injury to their eye or hand, 
(which disabled them to pursue their craft) meant death for. 
the offender. The sedulous cultivation of the art of killing 
and of its implements led to the unique metallurgical develop- 
ment as reflected in the chapter on the Superintendent of 
Armouries in the Artha^astra (II. 18), and in the great battle, 
episodes of the Mahabharata. 

The goldsmith: 

The goldsmith seems to have settled in the town where- 
he could cater to the demands of fashion and luxury of the 
richer folk and he is not found settled in exclusive villages 
like the blacksmith in the kfl/nmamgama (Jat. V. 424 com, 
Dn. II. 88, ; Mil 331 ; Ram. 11. 83, 15 ; Mathura In. E. I. II. 
14). His was a highly specialised art. The author of the- 
ArthaSastra contemplates a separate superintendent over the 
craft, treats gold and silver separately from other metals and 
deals with various fineries like ornamental work, setting 
jewels, thread-making, etc. (II. 12f.). The skilled smith, 
executes an exquisite gold image to the order of a king (Jat.. 
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V. 282). He is seen refining gold from the bed of river 
Jambu in a crucible, working i£ to a brilliant polish so that, 
laid on a yellow cloth, it diffuses its sparkling radiance around 
(nekkham jambonadam dakkhakammaraputta ukkamukhe 
•sukusalasampahattham pan^ukambale nikkhittam bhasati 
-ca tapati ca virocati ca, Mn. III. 102 ; An. I. 181). The silver- 
rsmith, blowing off the filth from his metal, is also a common 
figure (Sut. 962 ; Dhp. V. 239). Much of jewellery has 
survived and is amply represented in the bas-reliefs of temples 
and stupas to show the shape and size of ornaments (cf. 
Ram. 1. 16 ; 11. 9 ; HI. 49. 51, 52, 54). 

Fees for metal working ; 

The Artha^astra specifies the fees for metal-workers. They 
were required to manufacture gold and silver coins. 1 maga^ 
is the fee for the manufacture of a silver dharai^a, 1/8 portion 
for manufacture of a siivarna. Fees rise according to the 
skill of the worker. Fees shall be 5 p.c. or 1 /20 for manu- 
facture of articles from copper, brass, vaikpnaka and arakuta. 

,1 and 2 kaka^is are fees for manufacturing an article of a 
pula in weight of lead and iron respectively (IV, 1. Munich 
MS.).® 

1 Of silver. This means 1/16 of value, 1 ^Aorfljya being 16 
in weight 

2 The Sukranlti assigns the goldsmith 1 /30, 1 /60 or 1/120, according 
as the workmanship is excellent, mediocre or inferior ; 1 /240 in the 
case of a bracelet {kataka) and 1 /480 for mere melting. The grades of 
the silversmith are i, 1^, i according to quality of work and 1/16 in the 
• case of a bracelet. The fee is i for copper, zinc and jasada metal; i, 1, 

2, or 8 times in case of iron (IV. 653-59). Thus Sukra’s law is more 
equitable giving more weight to workmanship and less to the value of 
the metal worked upon. 
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Animal produce: 

The hills and forests of India were rich in animal resour- 
ces sufficient to draw the attention of Megasthenes and to 
provide materials for a complete treatise by Aelian. In the 
forests held under its monopoly, the state had a lucrative 
income from these products. In the primeval forests which 
were no man’s property, the hunter and fowler plied their 
trade selling flesh for eating to the townsfolk or the hide, claws, 
teeth and fat when he happened to bag a lion (Jat. I. 387 ; 
III. 152). According to the Artha§astra, the skin (carma). 
bone (asthi), bile (pitta), gut (snayu), tooth (danta), horn 
(^ynga), hoof (khura) and tail (puccha) are useful commodities 
derived from the lizard, the seraka {1), the leopard '(dwipi), 
the porpoise (sumsumara), the lion, the tiger, the elephant, 
the buffalo, the yak (camara), the rhinoceros (?) (srmara- 
kharhga) and the gayal (gavaya) as well as from other animals, 
birds and reptiles (II. 17, 29). 

Industries : 

The skin disposed of by the hunter went to the tanner 
and cobbler and fed their industry. The wool and the feather, 
after the necessary processes of carding and cleaning, were 
used by the skilled weaver for the production of warm 
clothing. But the more important trade flourishing upon 
animal produce was that of the ivory-carver. He could carve 
out any shape out of ivory as the potter out of clay or the 
goldsmith out of gold (Dn. II. 88). The material yielded to 
diverse forms and shapes as for example bangles and trinkets 
(valayadini, Jat. I. 320f, II. 197), and “a living elephant’s 
tusk was worth a great deal more than a dead one’s” (Jat. I. 
320f ; cf. Arth. II. 2). In the Atthasalini these artisans are 
sketched as “tightly swathed in one garment, their heads 
covered with another, their limbs besprinkled with ivbry dust. 


16 
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making various forms out of ivory,” so that a king riding his 
elephant in state “being pleased with their skill, might say, 
‘how clever are these masters who can do such things’ ” and 
even wish he might be one of them (135). 

Pearl-fishery : 

Fishing was probably confined to the rivers and lakes and 
the depths of the sea seem not to have been explored by the 
northerners to a very appreciable extent. A casual simile 
in the Jatakas of course refers to the throwing of a net in the 
sea (samuddamatthake jalam khipanto viya. III. 345) ; but in 
the Jatakas a river is often indiscriminately spoken of as a 
samudda (I. 227 ff ; IV. 167 f.; VI. 158). In the Santiparva, 
going into the depth of the ocean is among the vdrtm% 
(samudram va vigantyanye, 167, 33). The treasures (ratana> 
beneath the ocean are enumerated as muktd (pearl), mani 
(crystal), velwnya (beryl), sumk/ia (shell), sild (quartz), pava/o 
(coral), rajata (silver), jatarupa (gold), lohitanka (ruby) and 
masaragalla (cat’s eye) (An. IV. 199). Pearl-fishery was a 
flourishing industry in Ceylon and in the Tamil countries. 
Writing about it, Pliny says that like bees swarms of oysters 
were led by clever and flitting ones. If they are netted, others 
are easily caught. “They are then put into earthen pots 
where they are buried deep in salt. By this process the flesh 
is all eaten away, and the hard concretions, which are the 
pearls, drop down to the bottom” (IX. 55), The tortoise 
shell which figures in the Periplus (17) as an important export 
from India may be a southern product and so also the beaded 
pearls of Sitg’s head tiara which are claimed to have been 
raised from the sea (barisambhavah. Ram. V. 40, 8). 

Perfumery : 

Perfumery was a highly specialised art (Jat. VI. 335). 
The commonest perfume was sandal. The wood was rubbed 
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into a paste, or oil was extracted out of it which was used 
along with aloe (akalu) as toilet (II. 181 ; III. 160, 512 ; V, 
156, 302 ; VI. 144). There were several varieties among 
which gosir^a, red sandal and that produced in Dardara are 
enumerated in the Kalpasutra (100 ; cf. Arth. II. 11). Flower- 
scents were extracted and used to perfume crude sesamum 
oil (Mbh. VII. 279. 14 f; 299. 14). Many other varieties of 
aromatic.s were cultivated and gathered which figure promi- 
nently in the Periplus and classical writers among the exports 
of India to the Roman world. Chemical compounds of diffe- 
rent scents were also known (sabbasamharaka, Jat. VI. 336) 
and the art embraced the knowledge of embalming and pre- 
serving dead bodies (Ram. VII. 88. 2-4)T Despite the attempt 
to stigmatise his profession in certain quarters as appropriate 
to mixed castes (Mbh. XIII. 23. 48) the perfumer’s (gandhika) 
art had a good demand among the rich and fashionable 
people and consequently commanded respectability (Jat. VI. 
336 ; Ram. II. 83. 12ff ; Mathura In , Karle Cave In.). 

Textile industries : 

The habits of luxury equally encouraged the textile indus- 
tries. Megasthenes observes that the main attention of the 
fashionable grandees was on dress and the medallions and 
relief sculptures in Barhut, Sanchi, Sarnath and Amaravati 
amply bear out his observation. The Jaina Acarangasutta 
mentions several varieties of cotton and fur stuff (II. 5. 1. 4f). 
The Mahavagga enumerates among textile goods khomarn 
(linen), kappdsikarn (cotton), koseyyarri (silk)^ kambalarn 
(woollen garments), samrn (hemp) and bhangam (hempen 
cloth) (1. 30. 4). A further elaboration is made upon these, 
viz., sanarn. sdmsuttam and saniyo, i. e, hemp, hempen 
thread and hempen cloth, khomarn and khomasuttarn i. e., 
flax and linen thread; kappasikadussarn and kappasikasuttarn, 
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I. e., cotton cloth and cotton thread (Dn. XXIII. 29). That 
spinning and weaving were separate industries is evident 
from the Milinda (331) and the Ramayana {II. 83. 12 ff.) 
lists of crafts and professions (An. III. 295), The texture of 
these fabrics was sometimes so fine that the down on 

the gourd was coarse in comparison ( civarani dharemi 

dalhani yattha IQkhani alabulomasani, Mn. 11. 12). 

Textile luxuries: 

Silk, of course, was the commonest luxury. Carpets were 
made of the finest fibre cloth (varapothakattharanam, Jat. 
VI. 280) or with soft variegated squirrel skins (muducittaka- 
landaka). Of blankets and woollen stuff there were 
many varieties, e.g., dyed or embroidered blankets (citran 
kambalan. Ram. II. 70. 19) and those spotted with lac dye 
(IV. 28. 24). In a long list of luxury goods to which the 
Brahmanas are addicted, have been enumerated the gonako 
(rendered by Rhys Davids as goat’s hair coverlets with very 
long fleece), cittaka (patchwork counterpanes of many 
colours), patika (white blankets), patMlika (woollen coverlets 
embroidered with flowers), tulika (quilts stuffed with cotton 
wool), vikatika (coverlets embroidered with figures of lions, 
tigers, etc), uddalomi (rugs with fur on both sides), ekan- 
talomi (rugs with fur on one side), katthissam (coverlets 
embroidered with gems), koseyyam (silk coverlets), kuttakam 
(carpets long enough for sixteen dancers), hatthattharam 
(elephant housings), assattharam (horse rugs), rathatiharam 
(carriage rugs), ajinappaveftirti, kadalimigapavarapaccatthara- 
nam (panther or antelope skins), sauttaracchadam ubhato- 
lohitakupadhSnarn (couches covered with canopies or with 
crimson cushions at both ends) ( Dn. I. i. 15 ; cf, XVII, ii 
5 ; Mv. V. 10. 13),^ Blankets were made also of human 

1 See SumangalavilasinI on Brahmajalasutta 9, and the translations 
of Rbys Davids* 
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hair (kesakambalam),^ of horse’s tail (valakambalam)® and of 
feather of owl (ulumapakkham) (Dn. VIII. 14, XXV. 8 ; 
An. I. 181, 286). Blankets, fibrous garments and cotton 
fabrics with their specialities and sources of supply figure 
in the ArthaSastra as well-known industrial products (II. 11). 
Megasthenes observed that Indians put on robes worked 
with gold and precious stones, and flowered garments of the 
finest muslin (Str. XV. i. 53-56). 

Other luxuries : 

Among other articles of luxury were "high and large 
couches,” e.g„ the asandi (moveable settees, high and six 
feet long)® and the pallanko (divans with animal figures 
carved on the supports) (Dn. I. i. 15 ; An. I. 181 ; Mv. V. 10, 
3 ; Jat. I. 108) ; couches of ivory, wood, gold or silver (Sn. 
in, 146), mirrors, eye-ointments, garlands, rouge, cosmetics, 
bracelets, necklaces, walking sticks, reed cases for drugs, 
rapiers, sunshades, embroidered slippers, turbans, diadems, 
whisks of yak’s tail and long-fringed white robes (Dn. I. i. 55 ; 
An. 1. 181). “They wear shoes made of white leather, and 
these are elaborately trimmed, while the soles are varie- 
gated ” (Arrian, 16). 

Miscellaneous crafts: 

Lac was widely cultivated and a flourishing industry 
thrived upon it. It was used mainly as a dye and for anoint- 

1 See Suraangalavilasini Cf. Ajito kesakambala. Cf. Manu XI. 93. 

2 Rhys Davids : Dialogues, p. 231, fn. 3. 

3 “It is there (gat. Br. III. 35. 105) said to be of common sorts of 
wood and perforated; which probably means that the frame was of 
wood and the seat was of interlaced cane or wickerwork,” 16/4., p. 11, 
fn. 4. 
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ing the feet of women (Therag. 459), Apiary or bee-culture was 
well-known (Arth. If. 15 ; Ram. V. 61-63). The classical 
writers also give prominence to a host of edible spices, herbs, 
medicines, stones, dyes, resinous gums, etc., as peculiar Indian 
products which had a monopoly of Arabian and Roman 
markets (cf. Mv. VI. 1 ff.). 

Specialisation : 

How far division of labour and specialisation in industry 
was achieved is shown by the spliting off of the art of arrow- 
making from the smithy. A fletcher (usukara) straightening 
or bending his arrow is a very common reference (Dhp, 33, 
80 ; Mbh. XII. 178, 12). He heats an arrow in a pan of coal, 
wets it with sour rice-gruel and closing one eye, looks with 
the other while he makes the arrow straight (usukaro 
angarakapalle usura tapetva kanjikena temetva ekarn akkhim 
nimilitva eken’ olokento ujum karoti, Jat. VI. 66). From the 
Milinda list of crafts practised in a town it would appear 
that the art of arrow-making, while being separate from that 
of the smith (cunda) was separate even from the manufac- 
ture of bows (dhanukara) and of bow-strings (jiyakara) apart 
from any ornamental work thereupon. 

The same was the case with carpentry. While the art 
of the vaddhaki covered all woodcraft in general, the 
iacchaka (planer) and the bhamakara (turner) specialised in 
modes of woodwork (Mv. 1. 56, 396 ; Dhp, 80). 

The Carpenter ; house-building : 

The Pali literature throws much light on the craft of the 
vaddhaki. The Jatafcas have an illuminating passage about a 
settlement off Banaras. “They would go up the river in a 
vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape beams and 
planks for house-building, and put together the framework 
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one-storey or two-storey houses, numbering all the pieces from 
the main post onwards ; these then they brought down to 
the river bank, and put them all aboard ; then rowing 
•downstream again, they would build houses to order as it 
was required of them } after which when they received 
their wage, they went back again for more materials for 
the building, and in this way they made their livelihood” 
( 11 . 18 ). 

Te navaya uparisotam gantva aranne gehasambharadaruni 
kottetva tatth’eva ekabhumika dvibhumikadi-bhede gehe 
sajjetva thambhato patthaya sabbadarusu sannam katva 
nadi'tiram netva navam aropetva anusotena nagarain agantva 
ye yadisani gehani akamkhanti tesatn tadisani katva kahapane 
gahetva puna tatth’eva gantva gehasambhare aharanti. Evam 
tesam jivikam kappentanam 

The passage gives valuable clues to the condition of the 
industry. Wood was plenty and it was used on a large scale 
for house-building.^ The carpenters who are in this case 

1 There is little doubt that during the period of our study timber 
was largely used for constructions in the Gangetic provinces (Jat, III. 
157, 317; IV. 153, 159; Mv. III. 8). It was used to build the palaces and 
fortifications of Pataliputra, although the ArthaSastra disapproves of 
such use as fire finds a happy abode in wood. Conditions may have 
been different farther west, for the Milindapanho, composed by a 
western writer, says that in the eastern districts (puvatthimesu) houses 
•were built of combustible material like thatch and wood and were 
dangerous in case of fire (pp, 43, 47, 224), indicating thereby that the . 
western countries used other and non-combustible materials. In this 
respect the distinction between towns and villages should be noted. The 
village huts were built chiefly with wattle (kattha), withies (valli), grass 
(tipa) and clay fmattika) fMn. I. 190, Mil. 43; Mbh. XII. 261.7) but the 
application of brick, stone and cement along with wood is testified to 
(Cv. V. 11. 6; 14. 3; 16.2; 17. 2; VI. 3. 3f., 10; 17. 1). Arrian draws the 
distinction that cities on river banks or sea-coasts “being meant to last • 
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a corporation of building contractors resided in proximity 
to the sources of their raw-materials, i.e., to forests. At the 
same time they must be within easy reach of the town where 
they have to receive and execute orders; and the river afforded 
the most convenient facility for transport. Accordingly, the 
settlement was made on a river bank, midway between a town 
and a forest. They brought wood from the forest, worked 
the pieces at home, and carrying them down-stream fitted 
them in the place required. 

His craft : 

Besides houses the carpenters took contracts for bedstead 
(mancam), chair (plfham), etc., i.e., furnitures in general 
(Jat. IV. 159). A Brahmana carpenter ‘gained his livelihood 
by bringing wood from the forest and making carts’ (IV. 207). 
Chariot-making and ship-building came within the purview 
of his trade and called for considerable skill in wood-craft. 
He is seen plying his trade with hatchet, adze, chisel and 
mallet (vasipharasunikhadanamuggare) and the measuring line 
(kalasutta, Jat. lI.Lf 05; IV. 344) which he draws out at length 
or winds up short (Dn. XXII. 2) or which he puts round a log 
of wood with black dust to guide his saw (tacchako kSla- 
suttam anulometva rukkharp tacchati, MU. 413). He bends, 
a log of wood (darun namayanti tacchaka. Dbp. 145) and 
discarding soft parts of the wood takes the hard parts” 
(pheggum apaharitva saram adiyati. Mil. 413) as obviously 
in the case of ebony of which the outside is soft and inside 
hard. 


for a time” mainly consisted of woodworks, while those on “command- 
ing situations” were built of brick and mud. The reminiscence of the 
former practice survives now in Burma which is still rich in forests and 
timber. 
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The architect : 

The carpenter was not the only agency engaged in house- 
building. The building of a king’s palace was the venue of 
as many as eighteen manual arts (Jat. VI. 427). Among them, 
the foremost place was that of the architect* who is skilled in 
divining good sites {vatthuvijjacariyo, II. 297> IV. 324) and 
who is sometimes “endued with great intelligence and well- 
versed in the knowledge of laying foundations, a suta by 
caste, welhacquainted with the Puranas,” — 

sthapatir buddhisampanno vastuvidyaviSaradah 
ityabrabit sutradharah sutah paurapikastada 

— Mbh, I. 51. 15. 

The stone-cutter : 

The stone-cutter was his partner (pasanakottaka), an 
expert in quarrying and shaping stone (pasane uppatetva. 
kotteti) and capable of hollowing a cavity in a crystal 
(Jat. I. 478 f). Innumerable archeological finds testify to the 
growth of his craft. He made flights of steps leading up into- 
a house and laid foundation for the woodwork which made 
the upper part. He carved pillars and bas reliefs. He faced 
a tank with stone-lining and equipped it with steps and 
balustrade (Cv. V. 17. 2; Rudradaman’s Junagadh Rock In.). 
And he did finer work such as making a crystal bowl or a 
stone coffer, excellent specimens of which have been dis- 
covered in the Sanchi tope, and chiselling exquisite works of 
sculpture on topes and temples. 

The painter : 

To the work of the architect, carpenter and stone-cutter, 
the painter (cittakara) gave the finishing touch. The clay and 

1 For the workmanship of the civic architect see supra Ch. I. 
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woodwork of houses were covered with fine plaster of lime ’ 

<cunam) on which the painter painted frescoes (Cv, VI. 17. 1; 

Sum. 42,84, Vin. 0.151; IV. 47. 61. 298; Mil. 331). The 
•chisel and the brush had a free berth in frescoes and mural 
decorations and accordingly they are treated in the Silpa^astras ; 

in subsidiary sections of the Sthapatyaveda. But unlike the • 

sculptor’s art the painter’s was not the handmaid of architec- | 

ture. Painting flourished as a finished and independent art. ^ 

A passing reference in the Mrcchakajika, Act I, gives a | 

glimpse of the painter at work. ‘‘I who used to sit in the | 

inner courtyard and was fed on highly favoured sweets ;l 

with a hundred pans around me, like a painter surrounded f 

with paint-pans, from each of which I touched a bit and / 

pushed back ”. About the working in his mind behind ^ 

■the outer operations, the AtthasalinI speaks in greater detail, 

•“In painting, the painter’s masterpiece (carana)^ is more % 

.artistic than the rest of the pictures. An artistic design occurs j 

to the painter of masterpieces — that such and such pictures 1 

should be drawn in such and such a way. Through this \ 

artistic design there arise operations of the mind (or artistic 1 

■operation) accomplishing such things as sketching the outline, 
putting on the paint, touching up and embellishing. Then in j 

the picture known as the masterpiece is effected a certain • j 

•central artistic figure. Then the remaining portion of the , ; 

picture is completed by the work of planning in mind as, 4 

■•above this figure let this be; underneath, this; on both sides, | 

this’. Thus all classes of arts in this world specific or generic j 

are achieved by the mind. And owing to its capacity thus to . > 

produce a variety or diversity of effects in action, the mind. | 

which achieves all these arts is itself artistic like the arts ' 

1 Vicaranacittam,— com. Sn. III. 151. A show-piece selected for | 

•exhibition by an itinerant artist. 
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themselves. Nay, it is even more artistic than the art itself, 
because the latter cannot execute every design perfectly. For 
that reason the Blessed One has said ‘Bhikkhus, have you 
seen a masterpiece of painting?’ ‘Yea Lord.’ ‘Bhikkhus. 
that masterpiece of art is designed by the mind. Indeed. 
Bhikkhus, the mind is even more artistic than that 
masterpiece.’”^ 

The washerman or dyer : 

The dyer and washerman (rajaka) were probably the same 
person but different from the dye-manufacturer (rangakara. 
Mil. 331; Dn. II. 14; Mn. I. 385; Ram. 11. 83. 15; Manu, IV. 
216). He knew how to remove the dirt of a cloth without 
destroying the dye (Mbh. XIII. 91.2). He gave the dye of 
blue, yellow, red or saffron (manjettha) to a piece of cloth 
after cleansing it properly (Mn. I. 36; An. III. 230). Regard- 
ing his terms of business, the Artha^astra lays down that he 
shall be fined 12 punas for selling, mortgaging and letting out 
others' clothes for hire. Clothes merely to be cleaned are 
to be returned within 1 to 4 nights, clothes which are to be 
given thin colouring (tanuragain) 5 nights ; those which are 
to be made blue 6 nights; those which are to be made as red 
as flower, lac or saffron or those which require much skill 
and care 7 nights (pu§pa-lak§a-manji§tha-raktam gurupari- 
karma-yatnopacaryain jatyaip vasah saptaratrikam). Other- 
wise charges will be forfeited (IV. I. Munich MS.). 

Other industries : 

Among other specialised crafts were those of the florist or 
garland-maker (malakara. Dn. II. 14 ; Mn. I. 387 ; Jat. HI. 
405; Mil. 331), of the manufacturer of sugar and sugar-candy 


1 C/. Sn. III. 151. 
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(Str. XV. i. 37), of the oil-presser (tailika, tilapisaka, Manu. 
IV. 84 f; Mbh. XII. 174. 25. XIIL 90 : Nasik Cave In. 15.' 
vii>, of the salt-maker (lonakara, Mn. III. 154; Jat. III. 489),. 
of the curry-maker and provision-vendor (odanika. III, 49 
alarika suda, Mil. 331 ; bhojanadatr, Arth. IV. 8) making a 
luscious display of his stuff (nanaggarasanam dibbabhojana- 
nam bhajanani puretva odanikapanam pasaretva, Jat. I. 3971, 
and of the tailor (tunnavaya, Jat. VI. 336 ; Mil. 331) who 
used a thimble or finger-protector (pajiggaho) when sewing 
(Cv. V. 11. 5). Among the poorer crafts were those of the wood- 
cutter (kajthaharaka, Mil. 331; Str. XV. i, 50) and the grass- 
cutter (tinaharaka, Mil.p. 331) who works with sickle (asitaipi),, 
ties the bundles with a rope (tinabandhanarajjum) to a pole 
(kajan) and sells them in the city (Jat. III. 129). Thera 
Kappatakura who in his young days supported himself going 
about clad in rags, pan in hand, seeking for rice grains (kura), 
when grown up maintained himself by selling grass which he 
reaped in the forest (ParamatthadipanI on Psalms 199 ff.). 

Adaptability of craftsmen : 

Strabo speaks disparagingly not only about the mining 
activities of the Indians, but also about their industrial pro- 
pensities in general. "They do not pursue accurate know- 
ledge in any line, except that of medicine; in the case of some 
arts, it is even accounted vicious to carry their study far, the 
art of war, for instance.” Presumably his authority derived, 
the information from the priestly denunciation of all manual 
pursuits. For elsewhere he himself quotes Nearchus speaking 
of the remarkable adaptability of native craftsmen. They saw 
sponges used by the Macedonians for the first time and imme- 
diately manufactured imitations of them with fine thread and 
wool dying them with the same colour. They quickly picked 
up other Greek articles such as scrapers and oil-flasks used 
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t)y athletes. For writing letters they used species of fine 
■closely woven tissue, A study of the plastic arts amply bears 
out that the Indians had their own designs and ideals, but 
these did not stand in their way of quickly mastering foreign 
ideas that commended. 

The city bazar ; 

Among urban crafts the Milinda and the Ramayana lists 
include jewellers (manikara), ropemakers (rajjukara), comb- 
makers (kocchakara), arms-makers (^astropajivinah), makers 
of fancy-fans from peacock feathers (mayurakah), those living 
on karkacas (krakacikafi). borers of pearls, etc. (vedhakah), 
■rocakah (?) and nectar-makers (sudhakarah) (cf. Ram, III. 
90). Brewery and distillery, pottery, wicker-work and leather- 
work^ complete the general picture of industrial economy. 
The town bazar presenting an imposing array of flower shop 
(pupphapa^arp), perfumery (gandhapanam), fruit shop 
(phalapanain). pharmacy of antidotes (agadapapam), medical 
stores (osadhapapam), stores of ambrosia (amatapapaip) 
jewellery (ratanapapam) and stores of all other sundry mer- 
chandise (sabbapapaml (Mil. 332) was the general sight in all 
cities and not in the Indus Valley alone. In the Maurya 
state it was necessary to employ civil officers to superintend 
the occupations of artisans like wood-cutters, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and miners. Of the six bodies of the municipal 
board of Palaliputra, the very first “look after everything 
relating to the industrial arts” (Str. XV. i. 50). Competition, 
•unfair dealings, deceitful practices against customers, smuggl- 
ing and cornering, evasion of state revenues and municipal 
tithes, all these evils of a thriving industrial life demanded 
interference of the state as far as it could extend its hand. 

1 These industries are treated in more detail in Bk, V, Ch. Ill and 
ak. VI, Ch. IV. 
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The Arthai^astra, the great exponent of regulated economy 
makes a clean sweep of laissez-faire practices and seeks to 
inaugurate a rigorous state control to which even Friedrich 
List offers no parallel. 

Mechanisation : 

How far Industry was mechanised is a diflQcult problem 
for study. There is little evidence of the use of power like 
those of air. water or electricity, if the stories of flying vehicles 
and miraculous arms in the Epics are dismissed as legendary. 
It cannot be ascertained what sort of engine (yantra) was 
fitted in the boat which Vidura built to help the Pandavas 
escape from the lac house (Mbh. 1. 143. 5). Nor can the 
mythical element be sifted out from the feats of a Bodhisatta 
mechanic who builds a house with “eighty great doors and 
sixty-four small doors which all by the pressure of one peg 
closed, and by the pressure of one peg opened”; and with 
“some hundreds of lamp-cells also fitted with machinery, sO' 
that when one was opened all opened— and when one was 
shut all were shut” (Jat. VI. 432). But there is little doubt 
about considerable progress in mechanical devices, applied to 
various industries, as for example, evinced in the chapter on 
Armoury Superintendent in the Artha^Sstra (II, 18), The 
commentaries on the art of mechanical engineering (maha- 
yantrapravartana) in Manu (XI. 64)^ are informative in this 
respect. They go severally as “constructing dams across 


1 This craft and the superintendence of mines and factories are 
branded low. It seems that mechanisation and heavy industries were 
deprecated by the orthodox and priestly class then as now. A snataka 
is not to accept present from an oil-presser and an oil-press is as bad 
as ten slaughter-houses (Manu, IV. 84 f.). Of course, very few handi- 
crafts were exempt from stigma. See infra, Bk. VI. Ch. IV, 
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rivers in order to stop the water” (Medh., Gov. and Kull.).. 
•'Making machines for killing great animals such as boars” 
(Nar.) or “making great machines such as sugar-mills” 
(Nandana). 

Application of machines ; 

From these explanatory notes and copious other evidences 
it appears that mechanical contrivances were called for the 
great irrigation projects undertaken to combat flood and 
drought, for armaments and techniques of warfare and for 
machines like the sugarcane-presser (Jat. I. 339, II. 240)^ 
the oil-presser (Mbh. XII. 174. 25; Manu IV. 84 f), the 
water-pump or hydraulic engine (odayantra, Nasik Cave In. 
15. vii) and the loom with its shuttle and wheel and spokes 
(Cv. V, 28. 2 ; Mbh. 1. 3. 144). The devices of a double water- 
strainer and fitter (Com. on ‘dandaparissavanam’ and ‘otthara- 
kam,’ Cv, V. 13.3) and of a swing door with poles turning 
about on a socket (V. 14. 3 ; VI, 3. 7) were common things. 
The fictions of Nala bridging the sea between the Cape and 
Ceylon and of Maya raising a picturesque town on the site of 
a forest connot be altogether divested of reality. The great 
monoliths of the Maurya epoch estimated at about 50 tons 
each and their transport and erection at such distant places 
as Topra near Umbala, Sanchi in Bhopal and the Nepalese 
Terai are no mean engineering feats. If the lion capital of 
Sarnath is a testimony to Maurya craftsmanship these are- 
standing monuments of mechanical development. 


1 It may be noted that the Indians knew the preparation of sugar- 
candy which was foreign to the Greeks and appeared like “stones dug 
up which are of the colour of frankincense and sweeter than fig or 
honey” (Str. XV. i. 37). 


CHAPTER IV 

INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Geographical distribution of industries* 

Animals. Horse— northwest. Elephant, ivory— cast. Skins -north, 
northwest. 

Food crops. Herbs, roots and gums; malabathrum, spikenard, nard, 
•costus, lycium, bdellium. Aromatics; sandal, aloe. 

Dyes. Grape wine— Afghanistan. 

Minerals. Gold— three varieties, ant-gold; Tibetan mines. Other 
centres. Silver. Copper. Other metals. Rock salt— Ormenus Range. 
Diamond. Precious stones — south. 

Pearl-fishery— south. Sea-fishing — south. 

Textile industry — Banaras, Bengal, other centres. Cotton. Wool. 
.Silk. 

Tabulated list of industries and sources of supply. 

Many of the natural and industrial products described in 
the preceding chapter were scattered over all parts of the 
country. But some were specialities of particular localities 
from where they were distributed to others. 

The horse i 

The forests and mountains abounded with wild animals 
.and birds. The horse and the elephant were prize animals 
in great demand with kings and nobles. The best breed of 
these were not to be found everywhere. Of the former, the 
Artha^astra ascribes the best to Kamboja/ Sindhu, Aratja^ 

1 Stein places it in eastern Afghanistan (Raj. I. p. 136), some farther 
north identifying with Pamir Badakshan (Pt. Jaychand Narang Vidyalan- 
kar; Bharatiya Itihasa ki Ruparekha, pp. 470 ff). Raychaudhurl, on the 
basis of Mbh. VIL 4. 5. identifies it with Rajapura or Eajaori (between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab)— Political History, p, 125 1 The last 
suggestion is strengthened by the synonymous adjunct nadija and by the 
reference to jaiaja or herbs of water for trapping horses. 

2 See fn. 2, next page. 
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and Vanayu;' and the middlings to Bahlika.'^Papeya,' Sauvira/ 
Taitala,® the rest being ordinary (11.30). In the Jatakas and in 
the Mahabharata, the Sind variety comes foremost (Jat. 1.178, 
181 ; n. 166; III. 338; Dhp. 322; Mbh. VI. 91. 3 f; VIL 43.2) 
along with the Kambojas or those of the river-country (Jat. 
IV. 464; Kambojaka jalajen’ eva assaip, V. 445 ; Mbh. VII. 
36, 36; VIII. 38, 13; XII. 36. 14 ; Kambojanain nadijanaip, 
VI, 91.3f). Arafla (Mbh. VI, 91, 3f) and Vanayu (VI. 36, 
36; VIII. 38. 13) also figure as famous sources of supply, the 
latter of the white-coloured breed. Bahlika appears (VII, 
36. 36) in the list as well as Mahi* and Parvatiya^ (VI. 91. 3f.-, 
yil. 36, 36) and the trans-Hiraalayan region around Lake 
Manasa where Arjuna obtained as tribute during his digvijaya 
many of the species called iitiirl and kalmasanmanduka (II. 

1 Suggested conjecturally {a) to be Arabia both being famous for 
horses, (h) to be Van or Urartu from philological similarity, but Van 
was never noted for its horse, (c) placed in the N. W. .Frontier by the 
Padmapurapa (Svarga, AdL Ch. IIL) 

2 Identified by Lassen with Balkh or Bactria, But references in the 
MahEbhirata assign it to the Punjab as synonymous with Madras, 
Arattas and JSrtikas. On this basis (and Mbh. VIIL 44) it is placed 
west of the Ravi, the Madra city of Sikala being located there. 

3 papa ? There are two Papas or Pavas, one in Gorakhpur# the 
city of the Mallas and another in Bihar. 

4 Northern Gujarat* 

5 Taitlla is Kalinga according to Monier Williams. 

6 Is it river MIhl, north of the river NarmadH,— the Mophis of 
Ptolemy and Mm of the Periplus? There is another river MaM, 
tributary of the Ganges in Satan district, one of [the five rivers frequently 
enumerated in Buddhist literature. 

7 This seems to be Ptolemy's Parautoi (17. 3) and Parsyetai (18.3) 
and on his reference, is placed in the west and middle of Paropanisadai, 
or southern and eastern sides of the Hindukush. Have the Ai^vakas 
which is the Aspasioi of Alexander's historians through the Iranian form 
Aspa (ahorse) located in the hill country north of the Kabul anything 
to do with its supply of horses? 

17 
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28. 6). In general the source for pedigree steeds was the- 
north-western regions including Sind, the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier and Afghanistan. The north-west has been 
traditionally associated with this trade; the horse-dealers from. 
Uttarapatha^ bring their animals for sale to Banaras (Jat. II. 
31. 287) ; horses of various species are among the tributes 
brought to Arjuna by the northern monarchs (Mbh. 11, 28. 
18 f.), and this is among the chief articles of merchandise 
coming to the plains along the trade-routes from the Hima- 
layas (Arth. VII. 12).* 

The elephant : 

As for elephants, the Artha^asfra says that those of Ka- 
linga, Anga, KaruiSa® and Pracya are best ; of Da;§arna* and 
western countries of middle quality ; of Surastra® and Pafica- 
jana* of low quality (I. 2), In the Kuru war men of Anga 
are found specialised in elephantry (Mbh. VIII. 22. 18) and 
the battle episodes have many references to the effect that 

1 It included the Punjab, Kashmir, the N. W. Frontier and part of 
Afghanistan. 

2 These quarters still supply the finest breed of horses for the army 
and the races. 

3 Panini assigns it in the Deccan (IV. i. 178). In the Vispupurapa 
the Karu^as are placed along with the Malavas along the Paripatra 
mountains in the west. In the Matsya, (114. 46-48) they are said to be 
dwellers of Dak§inapatha along with the Atavyas, Savaras, Pulindas, 
Vindhyapu?ikas, Vaidarbhas, and Dapdakas. Thus KarO^a is in the 
skirts of the western Vindhyas, 

But Kardia here seems to be an eastern country. According to 
BhSgavata it is another name for Pupdra (X. 66) which is more appro- 
priate here. 

4 In the Madhya Pradesh. 

5 Kathiawad. 

6 Abhira— Monier Williams. Literally ‘land of the five peoples." 
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Pragjyoti§a of Bengal (or Assam ?) was rich in elephant (VI. 
100. 13; VII. 26) of a quality unequalled in the Kuru and 
Pandava armies. So, as the best stallion came from the west, 
the best elephant was supplied from the east, from the 
forests of Orissa, Bhagalpur and Bengal while those of 
the great Dandaka forest, i, e.. in the south-east of the 
Vindhyas. of farther west and of Gujarat were comparatively 
inferior. 

Ivory : 

The settlements near about these forests must have sup- 
plied ivory and specialised in ivory works. According to the 
Periplus “the region of Dosarena yields the ivory known as 
Dosarenic” (62). It may not be wild to conjecture the origin 
of the name Dantapura,* the capital of Kalinga to the same 
flourishing industry. Ivory-workers are seen pursuing a 
prosperous trade in Baranasi (Jat. I. 320 f. ; II. 197), in 
Ayodhya (Ram.TI. 83. 12 ff.), in Vedisa (Bhilsa— Sanchi In.) 
and in the Tamil countries (Peri. 56) obviously with materials 
imported from the above-mentioned sources.’ 

Skins : 

The sources for horses listed above appear also as sources 
of animal skins. The varieties given in the Artha^Sstra 
(II. 11) are mostly assigned by the commentator to the Hima- 
layan borders and skins are among the wares purveyed in 
the plains from the Himalayan route (VII. 12). Arjuna 
obtained skins during his promenade in north Harivar§a 

1 The ascription of the name to Buddha’s tooth relic is a later inven- 
tion. See supra, p. 21 3. 

2 This craft is now practically confined to Mysore. Travancore, 
Delhi and Murshidabad follow in order. 
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(Mbh. II. 28. 16). The northern Kiratas brought this as 
tribute to the Kuru king among other Himalayan products 
(11. 52. 10 f.). Deerskins and skins of Ranku deer were 
presented to Yudhisfhira by the king of Kamboja (11. 49. 19) 
and by the Bahlikas (II. 51. 26). i. e., from the Punjab, 

Food-crops : 

About the distribution of food-crops information is mea- 
gre, In the Periplus, Abiria (Abhira in Gujarat) is a fertile 
country yielding wheat and rice, sesame oil and clarified 
butter (41). This is confirmed by the further reference to 
these as the major articles of export from Barygaza, the 
seaport nearest to the Abhiras (14, 31,32), But there is 
abundant evidence that wheat and rice and many other cereals 
were grown over almost any part of the country.^ 

References to sugarcane come mostly from the Madhya- 
desa through which flows the river Ik§umati or Oxymagis, 
i. e., the Uttar Pradesh or the Ganges doab which, according 
to the report of 1931 produced 51‘7 p. c, of the total cane 
crop of India, 

Berhs, roots and gums : 

In the classical works, India has been noted as the chief 
producer of aromatic or medicinal herbs, roots and resinous 
gums. Prominent among this group are nard which "holds 
the first place among unguents" (Pliny, XII. 26); costus, an 
aromatic root ; myrrh, another medicinal and aromatic gum ; 
cardamom, a medicinal herb ; spikenard, a fragrant herb 
made into oil or ointment; macir, the red bark of a large root 
used for medicine (Pliny, XII. 16) ; pepper, ginger and mala- 
bathrum used as condiments. 


1 See Bk. I. Ch. Vm. 
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Malabuthrum : 

According to Ptolemy, the best malabathrum or cassia 
leaf is produced in Kirrhadia (2. 16), a town near the eastern 
coast of Bengal.^ It was brought down to the port of Tamrali- 
pti for export (Peri. 63). An interesting study is given how 
the Besatae, a Tibeto-Burman tribe of the Himalayas, tran- 
sacted in silent trade in their malabathrum with the people 
of This (China) (65), It was grown also in the interior of 
the Tamil countries reaching the ports of Tyndis, Muziris 
and Nelcynda for export outside (56). 

Spikenard : 

Spikenard is generally discovered in the same regions, i. e„ 
in the north-west and the north-east as well as in Malabar 
(56)." In order of its source its varieties are termed 
Caspapyrene (i, e., of Ka^yapapura),® Paropanisene (of 
Paropanisadai or the Hindukush) and Kabolitic (of Kabul) 
(48). According to Strabo, the land of Gedrosia (southern 
Beluchistan) produced aromatic plants, particularly spikenard 
and myrrh which Alexander’s army used for tent roofs 
and beds (XV. ii. 3). On the other hand the famous 
Gangetic spikenard came from the Himalayas to the ports 
of TSmralipti and of the far south (56, 63). 

Costus, lyciutn, nard and bdellium : 

Costus, lycium, nard and bdellium were exported from the 
port of Barbaricum at the mouth of the Indus (39). This, 
Sind or regions farther north, may be the “upper country’ 

1 Lassen places it between Chittagong and the mouth of the Arakan 
river,— Ind. Ant., Ill, pp. 235-37. Malabathrum (tejpat) is now obtained 
in Sylhet, Assam, Rangpur and the valleys of the Himalayas- 

2 Malabar is now the chief source of edible spices. 

3 Stein identifies this with Kashmir, Cunningham with Multan. 
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from where costus and bdellium were carried through Ozene 
to Barygaza (48). Nard grew abundantly in the country of 
Gedrosia (Arr. Anab. VI. 22). 

Scents, sandal, aloe : 

The distribution of medicinal and aromatic plants cannot 
be properly studied from the classical authors alone who 
wrote with knowledge of the seaports serving as outlets of 
these wares and with partial ignorance of the interior. The 
indigenous literature which are more reliable on this point 
scarcely go into details and when they do, it is difficult to 
identify Indian names with foreign. There are notices on 
scents in general terms. The Jaina Kalpasutra refers to 
scents of Turushka or Turkestan (100). In the Kuru war the 
fighters from Andhra are said to be used to rub powdered 
scents on their body (Mbh. VIII. 12. 16). About sandal there 
is more detailed information. The Arthaiastra observes 
several varieties all of which, according to the commentary, 
are specialities of Kamarupa or Assam barring only a few, 
viz., the A^okagramika which belongs to Ceylon, the Daiva- 
sabheya which is of a city and adjacent hill in Western India 
producing the lotus-scented (padmagandhi) species and the 
Kaleyaka which is the product of Svarpabhumi* (II. 11), 
Philastratos of Lemnos, biographer of Appollonius of Tyana 
{cir. 172 A. D.), writes that on the banks of the Hyphasis 
(Beas) ‘ grew the trees from which unguent was procured with 
which bride and bridegroom were anointed, that Venus might 
be propitious to their nuptials.” Another primary source was 
the Malaya hills. A verse in the Rajanighantu, an Ayurvedic 
work, says that the sandal produced in Bella mountain near 
the Malaya hill is called Betta. This is obviously Mount 


1 SuvarnabhQmi is Burma or Sumatra. See infra, Bk. III. Ch. V. 
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Bettigo of Ptolemy (1. 22) which is the southern portion of 
the Western Ghats. This sandal of the Malaya hills and the 
sandal and aloe of the Dardara hills^ were exploited by the 
Cholas and the Pandyas (Mbh. II. 52. 33 fi). Sandal, aloe, 
and other perfumes were produced by the people of the Bengal 
coast called the Mleccha tribes (Mbh. II. 30. 27), in the land 
of Banaras (kasikacandana. Jat. V. 302; An. 1. 145; Mil. 348), 
in Barbaricum of the lower Indus (barbarika — Dhanvantariya 
Nighaijtu, Rajanighapfu) the variety which is white and scent- 
less and among the Kiratas of the north-western Himalayan 
slopes (Mbh. 11. 52. 10 f.) who recall the Kirhadai of Ptolemy, 
It reached down to Barygaza to be shipped to the ports of 
the Persian Gulf (Peri. 36).* 


1 C/. Kalpasutra, 100. Pargitcr suggests them to be the Nilgiris. 

2 The list envisages a wide distribution of candana besides in 
Mysore and Malabar where sandalwood is now confined. The soil and 
climate of these latter are naturally fitted for the growth and in former 
times these led all other places as appears from several evidences 
fbina malayam anyatra candanaip na vivardhate—Amarako^a ; Haghu, 
IV. 51 ; Paftcatantra, 1. 42 ; Kavyamlmaqtsa ; the Tamil epic Sitappadi- 
kkram). The earlier growth of candana in other places than these which 
in the botanists' opinion do not offer the requisite geological and 
climatic environments may be explained by either of two circumstances: 
firstly, soil conditions may have changed or proper attempts may not 
have been made in these days to cultivate sandal in those places ; 
secondly, candana may not be quite conterminous with sandal proper. 
It undoubtedly implied scented varieties absolutely unrelated to the 
Santalum Album as the Mysore sandal is called for which the Indian 
term is pltacandana. The raktacandana and kucandana are quite 
different species and are now grown in many places. It is not improbable 
that several scented woods went under the general name of candana 
the meaning of which was narrowed down culminating in course of time 
in the Santalum Album Linn. 

There is another possibility. Some of the places mentioned, parti- 
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Dyes : 

Of plants made into dyes there were many. Those like 
lac and kusumbha flower were common articles over India. 
So probably was indigo (Pliny, XXXIII, 4), which was expor- 
ted outside from Barbaricum (Peri. 39). 

Varieties of spirituous liquor are mentioned, e. g , the 
soma juice, the varuiti, etc. But the best perhaps was the 
grape wine from the vines of Kapisa (Afghanistan) (Panini, 
IV. 2. 99; Arth. II. 25). 

Gold, ant-gold : 

Among metals, gold is the most common occurrence* 
Herodotus writes, “There is abundance of gold there, partly 
dug, partly brought down by the rivers, and partly seized by 
the manner I have described” (III. 106). The first is the gold 
obtained from mines. The second is alluvial gold or gold 
dust carried down by certain rivers presumably from their 
bed or from their rocky source- The third category, the ant- 
gold celebrated by all classical writers from Herodotus tO' 
Pliny and noticed in the Mahabharata was in fact nothing but 
mine gold. About this Strabo gives the following account : 

“Among the Dardai, a great tribe of Indians, who inhabit 
the mountains on the eastern borders, there is an elevated 
plateau about 3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the surface 
there are mines of gold, and here accordingly are found the 
ants which dig for that metal. They are not inferior in size 
to wild foxes. They run with amazing speed, and live by the 

cularly Assam and the land of the Kiratas, may have been the route- 
along which sandal came to India from China. 

For the discussion whether Santalum Album was an indigenous plant 
or an exotic one naturalised in India from the Timor islands see C. E. C. 
Fischer; Where did the Sandalwood Tree Evolve? Jour. Bom. Nat. 
His. Soc.,Vol.XL. No. 8. 
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produce of the chase. The time when they dig is winter.*^ 
They throw up heaps of earth as moles do at the mouth ot 
the mines. The gold dust has to be subjected to a little 
boiling. The people of the neighbourhood, coming secretly 
with beasts of burden carry this off. If they come openly 
the ants would attack them and pursue them if they fled, and 
would destroy both them and their cattle. So. to effect the 
robbery without being observed, they lay down in several 
different places pieces of the flesh of wild beasts, and when 
the ants are by this devise dispersed, they carry off the gold 
dust. This they sell to any trader they meet with while it is 
still in the state of ore, for the art of fusing metals is unknown 
to them” (XV. i. 44). 

Tibetan and Himalayan plateau : 

Arrian quotes Nearchos having seen many skins of these 
animals in the Macedonian Camp (15 ; c/. Pliny, VI, XL 31). 
These mythic ants, equipped with horns, "not inferior in size 
to wild foxes,” gifted with “amazing speed” and living upon 
chase, capable of destroying men and their cattle have not 
been satisfactorily identified. The most plausible theory 
advanced so far is that the whole is a confused and mythic 
version of the mining operation of the Tibetans who dug in 
winter, whose ferocious black-and-tan coloured mastiffs 
guarded dwellings and mines as even now and whose pickaxes 
were grafted by hearsay as horns on the animals.* Whatever 

1 “The miners of Thek Jalung prefer working in winter as the 

frozeo soil there stands well and is not likely to trouble them much by 
falling In.” J.R.A,S., Vol. 39. pp. 149 f. 

2 See Indian Antiquary, Vol, IV. pp. 225 ff. where arguments are 
adduced to prove that “the gold-digging ants were originally neither, as 
the ancients supposed, real ants nor as so many eminent men of learning 
have supposed, larger animals mistaken for ants on account of their 
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the identity of these ants it cannot be doubted that there were 
gold mines in Dardistan or the Tibetan highlands or farther 
west in the Himalayan tracts. During the sacrifice of 
Rajasuya the people of Meru and Mandara,^ i. e., of modern 
Garhwal. brought to Yudhi§thira heaps of gold measured in 
jars and raised from underneath the earth by ants (pipilikam 
nama uddbrtam yat pipilikaih). The Kiratas of the north- 
western Himalayas brought along with other articles of 
tribute gold of great splendour procured from the mountains 
(Mbh. H. 52. lOf). Because of the reputation of this gold 
along the upper courses of the Indus among the westerners, 
the Indus has been supposed to be one of the four rivers of 
Paradise in the Book of Genesis, v/z., the Pishon, “which 
compasseth the whole land of Havilah where there is gold ; 
and the gold of that land is good.”* 

Other sources : 

There were other sources of the metal. The author of 
the Periplus heard that there were gold mines near Tamralipti 
or Tamluk and that there was a gold coin called caltis (63). 
Schoff suggests that this might have been the gold of the 
Chotanagpur plateau, 75-150 miles west to the mouth of the 
Ganges.® Rivers like the Son (from svarna or suvari^a) known 

appearance or subterranean habits, but Tibetan miners whose mode of 
life and dress was in the remotest antiquity what they are at the present 
day.” — McCrindle: Megasthenes. 

1 Mandara is in Uhagalpur district, 35 miles south of Bhagalpur 
(Mbh. Xin. 19 ; III. 162, 164). But Meru, the “mountain of Gold” 
of the PurSpas stood at the centre of the trans-Himalayan tract of 
Ilavrta, i.e., in Garhwal in whose neighbourhood must have been another 
Mandara or Mandara. 

2 Havilah is identified with Manasa-sarovara. 

3 Where many old workings along with the outcrops of the veins 
have been discovered. 
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as Erannoboas or Hiranyavaha,^ carried alluvial gold in con- 
siderable quantities. The so-called Mleccha tribes of Bengal 
brought gold as tribute to Yudhi§thira (Mbh. II. 30. 27). 
Farther east was the island (or land) of Suvarnabhtimi and 
Suvarnadwipa identified with Burma or preferably with 
Sumatra,* owing its name to its gold mines (suvarna-rupaka- 
dwipam suvatpakaraman(Jitam, Ram. IV. 40. 30).® Pliny 
states that extensive gold mines were operated on the other 
side of Mount Capitalia (Abu) (VI)."* The heavy tribute 
paid in 360 talents of gold dust annually by the Indian satrapy 
of the Persian Empire, i. e., the country west of the Indus 
(Herodotus, III. 97) may have been obtained from the 
northern mountains or from some local centre. But gold was 
far more plentiful in the south than in the north (Arth. VII. 
12). Pliny mentions gold on the Malabar coast obviously 
coming from the mines of Mysore.® And “from Megasthenes 
we learn that Taprobane is more productive of gold than 
India itself” (VI. 22). 

1 The Son is referred to as Hiraayavaha in BSoa’s Harsacaritam. 

2 The alternative Suvarnadwipa is a strong support for Sumatra (c/. 
YavabhQmi and Yavadwipa for Java) which has always been noted for 
its abundance of gold. In popular parlance the name however went for 
the East Indian islands including Burma and Malay. See R. C. 
Majumdar: Suvarnadwipa. 

3 Pliny is more sceptic. “Beyond the mouth of the Indus are 
Chryss and Argyre (identified by Yule with Burma and Arakan) rich, 
as I believe in metals. For I cannot readily believe, what is asserted by 
some writers that their soil is impregnated with gold and silver” (VI). 

4 On this authority, Cunningham places Pliny’s Oraturoe south of 
this region, on the Gulf of Cambay and identifies it with Sophir or 
Ophir of the Bible from where the Tyrian navy carried away gold and 
precious stones in the days of Solomon, For other identifications of 
Sophir or Ophir, see supra, pp. 222f. 

5 The quartz reefs of Kolar are now the source of 98 p.c. of India’s 
fotal gold supply. 

i V 
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Silver ; 

To some of these sources silver is attributed along with 
gold. As "gold is very abundant among the Dardae” so is 
•‘silver among the Setae” (Sata or Sataka near the Daradas) 
(Pliny, VI). In Pliny’s work silver mine is spotted along 
with gold near Abu.* According to Ptolemy Ceylon had 
mines of gold, silver and other metals (4. 1). The Bengal 
tribes brought silver as well as gold to the Pandavas. In 
Greek Arakan went as the silver country,* Sugrlva’s search 
party in the east came across the land of silver mines 
(bhumifica rajatakaram. Ram. IV. 40. 23)* and farther east 
the island of Rupakadwipa. thus strongly refuting the sceptic- 
ism of Pliny about gold or silver mines in far eastern 
regions. 

Other metals : 

On the whole silver seems to have been a much rarer 
metal than gold. In Indian and foreign literature, particularly 
in Pali works, reference to it is far less common than to the 
latter.* The sources of other metals of lesser value are 
referred to even less frequently for obvious reasons. They 
were not worth bringing as precious tributes to propitiate 
conquering monarchs nor would they interest foreigners con- 
cerned with trade transactions or whose primary source of 

1 The only silver mines now known in India. 

2 Probably a transliteration of an ancient Burmese name for 
Arakan. “There are no silver mines in Arakan and considering the 
geological structure of the country, it is almost certain there never were 
any.” V. Ball : Presidential Address to the Royal Geological Society 
of Ireland, Mar. 19, 1883. 

3 The northern Shan States of Upper Burma used to supply much 
of India’s silver requirement during the days of British rule. 

4 Mrs. Rhys Davids : J. R. A. S. 1901. 
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knowledge was trade relation. In using our authorities these 
underlying motives which detract from their completeness 
should always be borne in mind. 

Copper : 

The Periplus notices copper among the exports from 
Barygaza (36). The source is not known. The metal is not 
extensively worked at present. But formerly it was smelted 
in large quantities in South India, Rajputana and at various 
parts of the outer Himalayas where a Killas-like rock persists 
along the whole range and is known to be copper-bearing in 
Kulu, Garhwal, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan.* Schoff supposes 
that this might also be European copper of the Parthian 
Empire re-shipped to the West. 

Rock salt : 

There were rocks yielding salt. “There are mountains 
also formed of native salt as. for instance. Ormenus in India 
where it is cut out like blocks from a quarry and is continua- 
lly reproduced, whence a greater revenue accrues to the 
sovereign of the country than they derive from gold and 
pearls” (Pliny, XXXI, 7). “In the territory of the Sopeithes 
there is a mountain composed of fossil salt, sufficient for the 
whole of India” (Str. XV. i. 30). This salt-range extended 
westward from the Hydaspes (Jhelum) towards the Indus,* 

1 Watt: Commercial Products of India, p. 401. Remains of old 
excavation and exhausted mines are found in several places near about 
Darjeeling and Jainti, in Bargunda, Manbhum and the Santhal Parganas, 
in Singbhum where the deposits are said to have been exploited by the 
Seraks or lay Jains about or before the Christianera, in Tamkhan of 
the Indore state, in Harpat Nag of Kashmir, in Nellore of Madras, in 
the Narnul district of Patiala and in Rajputana, Sikkim, etc. 

2 McCrindle : Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
.on Strabo, V. ii. 6. 
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The Artha^astra assigns rock salt to Sind (Saindhava, 
II. 15). 

Diamond : 

The Artha^astra enumerates diamonds of several varieties- 
the sources of which are attributed by the commentary to 
Vidarbha (sabhara§traka), KoSala (madhyamarastraka). 
Ka^i (ka^raaka) and Kalinga (indravanaka) (11. 11). Within 
Kalinga falls Ptolemy’s “Mouth of the River Adamas” (1. 17) 
or Diamonds, which, observes Yule, was in all probability 
the Sank branch of the Brahmaril from where diamonds were 
got in the days of Mughal splendour. And near about 
Vidarbha was probably “Kosa, where are diamonds” (1. 65) 
which is located by Lassen on the upper Varada in the 
neighbourhood of Baital. A third source was “the Sabarai, 
towards the Ganges in whose country diamond is found in 
great abundance” (1. 80) identified by Cunningham with 
the Savaras or Suars and placed by Yule farther north in. 
Dosarene towards Sambhalpur. 

Precious stones : 

But according to the Artha^astra itself, diamonds and 
precious stones were a speciality of the south rather than of 
the north (VII. 12). In the Periplus it is stated that from the 
interior of the Tamil countries diamonds, transparent stones 
and sapphires were brought down to the seaports of Tyndis, 
Muziris and Nelcynda to be shipped to Arabia and Rome 
(56).' These stones were a speciality also of Ceylon (61). 

1 There are still alluvial working of diamond (?) in the valley of 
the Mahanadi in Bihar and Orissa with a westward extension into the 
Madhya Pradesh and an outlying area to the north in the valley of the 
Koel, a tributary of the Son: (ii) in Central India, conglomerates- 
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In the north "the rivers which produce precious stones are the 
Akesines (Chenab) and the Ganges” (Pliny, XXXVII. 13). 
There were centres farther north since the kings there brought 
these lucrative tributes to Arjuna along with horses (Mbh. 
11. 28. 18 f.). According to the Artha^astra the mountains of 
Malaya (the Western Ghats, south of the Caveri), the 
Vindhyas and the Strirajya^ are sources of vaidurya (beryl> 
and other gems (11. 11). The southern Vindhyas or the 
Satpura and the northern part of the Western Ghats® must 
have been the Vaidurya chain or the Orondian mountain of 
Ptolemy, stated in the Mahabharata to have been crossed by 
the Paijcjiavus in their pilgrimage from Vidarbha to the 
Narmada. Turquoise and lapis lazuli were exported from 
Barbaricum (Peri 39). Agate and Carnelian were transported 
from Ozene (Ujjein, 48) and Carnelian in great quantity from 
Paethana (Paithan on the Godavari, 51) and from other inland 
sources (49). possibly Mount Sardonix (Satpura range) which 
supplied sardonic stone, i.e., a species of Carnelian (Ptolemy,. 
I. 20).® 

Pearl-fishery : 

Like the mines and the mountains the sea was exploited' 
for extraction of wealth. Pearl-fishery was a foremost 
industry in the south. The straits between the Parujya king- 

extending for a distance of about 60 miles with the state of Panna in the 
centre ; (/i7) in the southern districts of Anantapur, Bellary, Cuddapah, 
Karoool, Krishna and Godavari. 

1 The Himalayan country of Garhwal and Kumaon. In the PurSiiias 
Strirajya is in the Tamil country. 

2 Raychaudhuri : Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 131 . 

3 The same difficulty with regard to identification of Indian and 
foreign names occurs here as in the case of aromatics. See supra,.. 

p. 262. 
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4om and Ceylon were its chief centres and these two states 
made a lucrative profit from this trade. “The water of the 
Tamraparni which is famed all the earth over for the pearls 
which the wives of the feudatories in his army, while they 
mirthfully bathed in the stream, dropped into it from the 
breaking girdles on their hips, behold, even to this day that 
water affords a livelihood to the Pandya chief”. (Nagpur 
Stone In. of the Malava rulers, 1104-5 A.D.).‘ "The southern 
ocean full of rolling waves, the shores of which were shining 
with the multitude of rays of numerous pearls dropped from 
shells struck and broken by the trunks of excited elephants 

resembling whales ” (Kendur PI. of Klrtivarman II, Saka 

Sam. 672).* All the varieties of pearl mentioned in the 
Artha^astra are specialities of Pandya and Kerala countries 
and of Ceylon (11. 11; VIL 12). In the Periplus, Ceylon on 
■the one shore (61) and Colchi (Kolkai) of the Pa^^y^ kingdom 
and Argaru (Uraiyur) of the Chola figure as centres of pearl- 
fishing,® Ptolemy mentions pearl-fishery in the Kolkhic 
Gulf (1. 10), /«., in the Gulf of Manar in south Tinnevelly. 
Pliny quotes Megasthenes to the effect that Taprobane 
produced pearls of greater size than India (VI. 22). 

In the north : 

The north also gave pearls though of inferior quality and 
smaller size. The northern centre was the Bengal coast from 
where the mleccha tribes paid to Bhima tributes of gems, 

1 E. 1. 11.13. 

2 E. I. IX. 28. 

3 In the south pearl-fishing seems to have been a state monopoly. 
The Periplus says that Colchi was worked by condemned criminals and 

.regarding Argaru, “at this place and nowhere else are brought the pearls 
gathered on the coast thereabouts.” The Nagpur Inscription is also a 
pointer. See supra, fn. 1. 
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pearls (inanimauktika) and valuable corals (vidrumanca 
mahadhanam, Mbh. II. 30. 27). That pearls were fished near 
about the port of Tamralipti and gathered there for export 
is also affirmed in the Periplus (63). Pliny ascribes the trade 
also to Perimula (VI. 54) placed in the western coast some- 
where near Bombay or in Simylla, 

Sea-fisliing : 

Apart from pearls, sea-fishing was the main occupation 
of the Ceylonese, "All their energy is devoted to catching 
fish and the monsters of the deep; for the sea encircling the 

island is reported to breed an incredible number of fish ” 

(Aelian, 16. 2. 22). Ceylon and the Tamil countries made use 
of tortoise-shell (Peri. 61, 56) as well as other shells (^arnkha, 
Arth. VII. 2) which they supplied to the north and abroad 
to the West.' 

Textile fabric, Banaras : 

In textile industry, the north was leading against the south 
<Arth. VII. 12). The choicest stuff were of Banaras and 
Bengal. The fine muslin of Kasi (kasikasucivattha, kasikani 
vatthani) is a common reference (Jat IV. 352, V. 377, VI. 47, 
144 ; Mil. 1). A familiar simile is the Banaras muslin of 
delicate finish on both sides, blue (or yellow, or red or white) 
in colour, blue (or yellow, etc.) in appearance, and reflecting 
blue (or yellow, etc,) (vatthaip Barapaseyyakaip ubhatobhaga- 
vimaJtbaip nilaip nilavappain nilanidassanaip nilanibhasaip. 
Da. XIV. iii. 29 ; XXIII. iii," 1 ; Mn. II. 13. An. V. 61 f). It 
is pleasant to handle (sukhasamphassaip), of great worth 
(mahagghaip), of good colour (vappavantain) and a treasure 
to be laid up in a scented casket (An. I. 248). Kasi is in the 

1 Northern traders voyaging from Barygaza brought tortoise shell 
also from Socotra. 

18 
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list of places which produce the best quality of cotton fabrics 
(Arth. II. 11. Sn. V. 45), According to the commentator of 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, the texture was so fine that it 
absorbed no oil and hence was used to cover the body of the 
deceased Buddha, There were extensive cotton fields in the 
neighbourhood from which the yarn was spun (Jat. III. 286). 
The silk-fabric of Banaras still carries this reputation. 

Of Bengal : 

The Bengal spinners and weavers produced muslins of 
the finest sort called Gangetic which were brought down to 
Tamralipti for export (Peri. 63), the traditions of which were 
maintained by the famous muslins of Dacca, Santipur and 
Farashdanga down to the advent of British traders. In the 
. Artha^astra list. Vanga (Eastern Bengal) was the source of 
cotton fabrics and blankets. Pundra (Northern Bengal) and 
Suvarnakudya^ supplied blankets and fibrous garments 
(patrornah) ; the latter were available also in Magadha (II. 
11). Among the presents received by Bhima from the mlecchas 
on the coast of Bengal were fine cloths and blankets (cSru- 
vastranii, kambalam, Mbh. II. 30. 27). Sericulture was known 
somewhere near about, for the eastern party sent by Sugriva 
from Ki§kindhya came across the land of worms yielding silk 
thread (bhtiminca kogakarapam. Ram. IV. 40. 23).® 

The north, wool : 

The north was another source, chiefly of woollen clothes.® 
Asa source of blankets, the Artha^astra mentions Nepal 

2 Is it Assam ? Attempts have been made to identify this with 
China. 

3 The Punjab, Kashmir and Tibeto-Himalayan ranges still carry 
the tradition. 
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{II. 11 ; Manu, III. 234 f) and the Himalayan regions in 
general (VII. 12). The king of Kamboja sent to Yudhisthira 
as tribute blankets of finest texture along with deer skins 
(Mbh. 11. 49. 19) including those of sheep’s wool, fur of mice 
and other animals living in holes and of the hair of cats 
all inlaid with threads of gold : — 

aurnan vailan var§adam^an jatarupaparigkftan 

pravarajinamukhyani^ca kambojal) pradadan bahun. 

51.3. 

The Bahlikas presented numerous blankets of woollen 
texture manufactured in Cina,* numerous skins of Ranku deer 
and clothes prepared from jute and from the threads of 
insects : 

pramana-raga-spar^adyan bahlicinasamudbhavaiii 

aur^iaiica rankavancaiva patajani kitajantatha. 

51. 26 

In north Harivarga Arjuna obtained finest clothes and 
silks (28. 16). The cloth produced in the Sivi country,’ of 
which the choicest suit of king Pajjota of Avanti was made 
(Mv, VlII. 29), was a known luxury favoured in the palace.’ 

1 This is not China proper but Tibeto-Mongoloid races, or people 
vaguely acknowledging Chinese suzerainty beyond the Himalayas. 

2 From the testimony of Fa-hien and of Hiuen Tsang who makes the 
SU'hO'to the scene of the classic story of king U^nara giving his flesh 
to save his fugitive pigeon, it would appear to be in GandhSra or Swat 
valley fBeal’s Records, p. 206), But from the Sibipura in Sborkot 
Inscription Vogel places it in Shorkot in Jhang district below the 
junction of the Jhelum and the Chenab, It may be the Siboe of Strabo 
(Iboe-Diod, Sobii-Curtius) and Sivapura of PSpini said to belong to the 
northern country. Cunningham places it in Lower Beas in JuIIundhar 
district. A branch of the Sibis migrated to Mewar where they had their 
capital Jetuttara (Vessantara JSt. ; Jattaraur, Alberuni: India, I, p. 302)* 

3 Siveyyakam dussayugan^. Buddhaghosa gives two explanations 
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Other sources : 

The Artha^astra list is completed with Madhura (of the 
south), ^ Aparanta (Konkana),^ Kalifiga, Vatsa (city of 
Kau^ambi),^ and Mahi^a (Mahi^mati)'^ for the best stuff of 
cotton fabrics. Of these Aparanta and MahiSmati are cor- 
roborated in the Periplus which deals with the same countries 
while speaking of Barygaza, Ozene and Abiria. From Bary- 
gaza were shipped westward, mallow cloth, yarn, silk cloth 
and cotton cloth, the broad type called momche^ and that 
called sagmatogene^ (6, 14, 31, 32, 49). Ujjaini was one of 
the centres of production of these textiles transported to 
Barygaza (48). In Abiria, a very fertile country, cotton was 
extensively cultivated and cloth made therefrom of coarser 
sort (41). But a sheep-rearing, pastoral people as they were 
(41), the Abhitas produced blankets of better stuff of which 
they brought various kinds as present to king Yudhisthira. 
Cotton cloth and silk yarn were exported also from Barbari- 
cum (39), probably the produce brought down from the 
north. 

Madhura of the ArthaSastra is also confirmed. The silk 
cloth of the Tamil ports of Nelcynda, Tyndis and Muziris 
were inland produce (56). Muslin, mallow cloth and much 
ordinary cloth were carried from Tagara to Barygaza (51), 
The Cholas and the Pandyas brought to the Pan(^avas fine 
cloth inlaid with gold (Mbh. II. 52. 33 fl). 

# # # 

The countries and their specialised commodities so far 

of which the latter, more plausible, is "‘a cloth woven from yarn which 
skilful women of the Sivi country spin/* 

1 Commentary^ 

2 Mmak^i ? 

3 S 
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as they may be ascertained from the above may be arranged 
thus in tabular order : — 


COUNTRY 


COMMODITY 

i Animals 

i , 

I L Horse 

I 2* Elephant 

I 

I Animat ptodttc%* 

i 3. Ivory 

4 Skins 

I 

! Food crops 

5. Rice, Wheat 
* Sesame 


(Ancient names) 

SlndhUtKdmhoja^ Aratta, 
Vandyu, Bahlika, Sauvlra, 
Lake MSnasa, parvatiya. 

Karu^a, Anga^ 
Kalingat DalSrca, 
SurH^tra. 


Dalirca, Dantapnra, 
Ayodhya, Vidi^a. Tamil 
countries. 

Himalayan borders^ N, 
Harivarna, Nn. Kiratas, 
Kamboja, Bahlika. 


Abhlra 


(Modern equivalents) 

Sind, Punjab, N. W. K P* 
N. Gujarat, Mansarowar, 
S. E. of Hindukush. 

Bengal, Bhagatpur, Orma, 
S* E. of Vindhyas, 
Kathiawad. 


E. Vindhyas, Dantan 
(Midnapore ? ), Banaras, 
Oudh, Bbilsa, Mysore. 

iV. W* of Himalayas, 
Hindukush, Punjab. 


Coast of S. Gujarat. 


Herbs, Roots, Gums 

6* Malabath* Kirrhadia, Besatae, Tamil 


rum 

1, Spikenard 


!: 

S, Myrrh 

I;’; 9. Hard 

j 10. Costus, Ly- 

cium. 
Bdellium. 

I Perfumes 

‘'f* IL Scents 

r 


Kalyapapura, ParopanL 
sadai, Kabul, Oedrosia, 
En. Himalayas, 

Oedrosia 

Oedrosia, N. of Barbaricum 

N. of Barbaricum and of 
Ozene. 


Turuska, Andhra 


Rangpur {?), Tibeto-* 
Burma, Tamil countries- 

Kashmir, Hindukush, 
Kabul, S. Bcluchistan, 
Bn, Himalayas, 

S, Beiuchistan. 

S. Beiuchistan, Sind (?) 

Sind and regions farther 
north (?) 


Turkestan, Andhra, 
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COMMODITY 

12. Sandal 

13. Aloe 
Dye 

14. Indigo 
Wine 

15. Grape wine 

Minerals 

16. Gold 

,17. Silver 

18. Copper 

19. Rock salt 

20. Diamond 

21. Stones 


COUNTRY 


(Ancient names) 

Kamarupa, Bengal co tst, 
Suvarnabhumi, Hy- 
phasis, Nn. Kiratas, 
Daivasabba, A^okagrama, 
Malaya & Dardara Hills* 

Bengal coast, Nn. Kiratas, 
Dardara Hills 


N. of Barbaricum 


Kapisa 


DardaU Meru^ Mandara, 
Northern Kiratas, Upper 
Indus, Havilah, near 
Frannoboas, 
E. of 

Mt. Capitalia, Malabar, 
Taprobane, 

Setae, E. of Mt. Capitalia, 
Bengal, Rbpakadwipa, 
Ceylon. 

(exported from) Barygaza 


Mt. Ormenus, Sindhu 


Vidarbha, KoMa, Ka^i 
Kalinga, Sabarai, Tamil 


Akesines and Ganges, N. 
of Himalayas, Strirajya, 
Vindhyas, Ozene, Pae- 
thana. Malaya, Tamih 
Ceylon, 


(Modern equivalents) 

Assam, Bengal, Sumatra, 
Banaras, the Beas, N. W. 
of Himalayas, Ceylon, 
Mysore, 


Bengal, N. W. of 
Himalayas, Nilgiris. 


Sind (?) 


Afghanistan 


Tibet, Garhwal, N. W. of 
Himalayas and Hindu 
Kush, Chotanagpur (?), 
the Son, Sumatra, Raj- 
putana, Malabar, Ceylon, 


Tibet, Rajputana, Chota- 
nagpur {?), Sumatra, 
Ceylon. 

S. India, Rajputana, 
Himalayan range. 

Range between Jhelum 
and Indus* 

Berar, Oudh, Banaras, 
Orissa, Sambhalpur (?), 
Tamil. 

Chenab and Ganges, 
, Garhwal and Himalayas, 
Vindhyas and Satpura, 
Wn. Ghats, Ceylon* 
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COMMODITY 


COUNTRY 


Fishery 

22, Pcari 

23. Coral 


(Ancient names) 

PQndya^ Taprobaney Bengal 
coasty Simylia. 

Bengal coast 


(Modern equivalents) 

S, E. coast of Tamih 
CeyloUf Bengal coast, 

Bengal coast 


24. Sea-fishing. Tamil, Ceylon. Tamil, Ceylon, 

tortoise and 
other shell. 


Textiles 


25. Cotton cloth Slvi, KQMy VangOy Puft4rap Shorkot, Banarasy E. N, 
Magadha, Kalinga, Vatsa, Bengal Bihar, Orissa, 
AparEnta, MEhitoaii, Maharashtra, Tamil, 
Abhlra, MadhurE, Chela, 

Pandya. 


26, Blankets VangayPuftcirayNepaU'H, H, <& N. Bengah NepaU 
W. Himalayas, KSmbojay H.W. Himalayas, Punjabi 

B^hlika, Abhira. Balkh {?), Maharashtra. 


27* Silk 


Silk land of Bast, BShlika, Assam (?), Balkh (?), N. 
N. Harivar^a, Tamil. Himalayas, Tamils 


28* Jute and PuT}4^ay Magadha, BEhlika 
fibrous cloth 


N, Bengal, Bihar, Balkh 
( 7 ). 


The list is bo doubt incomplete, defective and lacking 
valid confirmation in many cases. There were innumerable 
thriving industries outside this small range which cannot be 
localised for lack of materials. The compilation, tentatively 
made from vague and scrappy literary notices may not be 
correct in every detail. But the facts of localisation and 
specialisation stand out; and for certain industries at least, 
e, gn the muslin of Bengal, the pearl of Pandya and Ceylon, 
the sandal of Mysore and Assam, the gold of Tibet, Garhwal, 
Malabar and Ceylon and the fleet-footed horse of Sind and 
the Punjab, evidences are almost unimpeachable. The cata- 
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logues of the Artha^astra and the Sabhaparva alone, from 
which many items have been omitted in this chapter, give the 
modern economist ample food for thought over the magni- 
tude of lost arts and industries, exhausted mines and forests, 
exterminated flora and fauna and defertilised agricultural 
land. 



CHAPTER V 


ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIES 

Guild organisation. SreiiT and piigfl. Origin of combination. Stages; 
Vedic, Pali and Epic. 

Organisational structure, (a) Localisation of industries. Theory; 
practice— in town, in village, (b) Leadership: the pamukha, the jedhaka 
(c) Heredity of occupation. Exceptions, the antevSsi — rules, (d) Guild 
laws: evolution; regulation of investments and dividends, of contracts',, 
sanction against delinquency; judicial power. 

Finances. The balance sheet. Public works. 

Relation with civil power. Paternal care. Arbitration of disputes: the 
bhai}49garika. Guardianship ? The guild militia, a thorn. 

The organised crafts. 

Functions and powers. Flag. Coins. Seal. Control of Municipal 
power. Receiver of deposits and executor of endowments. Mobility. 
Cultural life. Independent development. Disintegration. 

The guild : 

Tools and mechanical power are not the sole means for 
the production of wealth. It requires organisation, combina- 
tion and laws regulating business. The progress of Indian 
arts and crafts depended in no small degree on the organisa- 
tional genius of the people. The industrial combines 
in ancient India have generally been termed 'guilds’ as they 
bear a close resemblance to those prototypes of medieval 
Europe. 

Sretfl : 

Sanskrit works use many words with references to local 
bodies, the distinction between which is not precisely defined. 
Generally, however, the terms ketxi and puga go for industrial 
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and commercial guilds/ Kaiyata and Tattvabodhini explain 
srein in Panini (1 1, i. 59) as an assembly of persons following 
a common craft or trading in a common commodity (ekena 
silpena panyena va ye jivanti tejam samuhah ^reni). The 
commentators on Manu (VIII. 41) and Narada (I. 7) explain 
it nearly in the same sense, but in the Artha^astra, §reni is 
either a guild of workmen (II. 4) or a military clan (VII. 16) 
or communities like those of Karabojas, Sura§tras and 
K?atriyas who subsist by agriculture, trade and military 
service. The pUga is a craft or trade guild according to 
the commentators of Narada (X. 2) and Yajnavalkya (II. 31). 
But both Viramitrodaya and Mitak§ara distinguish it from 
the ^reni as an association of persons of different castes and 
occupations while §reiti is a more limited assembly of people 
of same craft or occupation though possibly of different 
castes. 

Urge to union ; 

As Vrhaspati points out, anarchy and insecurity in busi- 
ness were the earliest impulse to combination (XVII. 5 f). 
The danger came not only from the conditions of the market 
but also from the severity of the civil law in regard to certain 
crafts.® In fact guild life is the characteristic of an advanced 
stage of economic progress when “the individual mechanics, 
artisans or traders have sufficient business instincts developed 
in them, and have achieved sufficient success in their several 
businesses to appreciate the necessity of organising them- 

1 And sometimes gSma, nigama, gana, satngha, samUha, samiti, etc. 

2 E. g., the laws of the Artha^astra on gold and silversmiths, Cf. 
Manu — “But the king shall cause a goldsmith who behaves dishonestly, 
the most nocuous of all thorns, to be cut to pieces with razors.” IX. 292. 
In Vignu guilds of metal-workers and of smiths of gold and silver are 
pre-eminent. 
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selves into a community for the purpose of promoting their 
individual and collective interests.” ^ The idea of organising 
on co-operative basis was inherent in the division of castes 
and allocation of functions. The VaiSyas were called ganasya 
in distinction from the Brahmapas and K§atriyas as co-opera- 
tion was necessary for acquiring wealth (Bp. Up. 1. 4, 12 and 
Sankara’s Com.). Within the VaiSya or commoner caste the 
emergence of artisans as a distinct body from agriculture and 
cattle rearing signifies a further stage in this progress. In a 
market of free competition a craftwise combination was the 
only natural step for securing for the artisan cheap raw 
material, good market, fair price and above all, a moder- 
ate rate of hdka payable to the administration. 

Development : 

The plea of Geldner and of Roth for the existence of guilds 
in Vedic literature has been keenly disputed. But the words 
iresihin and irai^thya used in Vedic texts* would appear 
from their contexts to mean ‘headman of a guild’ and ‘his 
position of primacy.' For more positive evidence of institu- 
tional growth we have to look to a much later age. “As the 
Buddhists placed the warrior-caste before the priest-caste and 
gave unrestricted freedom to the third estate, it is not wonder- 
ful that guild-life is characteristic of a Buddhistic environ- 
ment.’” Early Pali literature is full of references to guilds 
and heads of guilds are of the highest social position. They 
are great householders always represented in the social set of 
kings and princes. References in the Epics and in subsequent 
records, epigraphic and literary, are equally informative. 

1 R. K. Mukherji: Local Self-government in Ancient India. 

2 For references see Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index. 

3 Washburn Hopkins; India, Old and New, p. 171. 
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In the Santiparva it is fully realised that the gana when 
united, acquires great wealth by the strength and prowess 
of its constituents (arthaScaiva’ dhigamyante sainghata- 
balapauru§aih, 107. 15). 

Localisation of industries, in theory : 

In the origin and consolidation of guilds four 
important factors had their part. It has already been 
seen that certain industries were specialised at certain 
places. Within the same district or town again each 
industry tended to be localised at a particular area of its 
own. The Artha^astra ordains that merchants trading with 
scents, garlands, grains, and liquids (gandha-malya-dhanya- 
rasapanyah) are to settle in the eastern quarter of a town. 
Traders in cooked rice, liquor and flesh (pakkannasura- 
maipsapapyah) and prostitutes (rupajlvaih) to the south. 
Artisans manufacturing worsted threads, cotton threads, 
bamboo-mats, skins, armours, weapons and gloves and the 
Sudras to the west (urnasutravenucarmavarma^astravarana- 
karavaii). Smiths and workers in precious stones (lohamani- 
karavah) find place with the tutelary deity and Brahmapas 
in the north (II. 4), The Agnipurana makes a totally different 
allocation except for the prostitutes and for the religious 
people. The goldsmiths are to be in the south-west corner 
of the town; the professional dancers and musicians and the 
harlots in the south; the stage-managers, the carriagemen and 
fishermen in the south-west. Those who deal in cars and 
chariots, weapons and cutlery in the west; liquor merchants, 
officers and wage-earners in the north-west; religious people 
in the north; fruit-vendors in the north-east. This is in the 
outermost circle. In the inner blocks are the military men, 
the civilians and the elite of the town. The Mayamata gives 
a more complicated plan. To the south— a little to the sides 
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should be the weavers, to the north wheelwrights or carters 
(cakrinam). The outermost sites are divided into several 
blocks reserved for (a) fish, meat, dry food and vegetables, 
{6) staple food, (c) basins and pottery, (d) brass and bronze, 
(e) cloth shops. (/) rice and paddy, (g) tailoring; salt and oils, 
<h) perfumeries and flowers, all serially arranged intervening 
residential sites, Along the roads within the boulevard are 
assigned stalls of jewels and precious stones, gold, clothes, 
drugs and condiments like pepper, pipal, ginger, 

honey, ghee, oil, medicines, etc. In ports or in trade marts 
stalls arc not to be inter- residential but more compact, set up 
in continuous rows on either sides of the highway, to secure 
economic efficiency (Chs. 10. 11. 154-83). In a different order 
of planning artisans and manual workers are placed it the 
outermost zone of the city; to the east or north — potters, 
barbers and other craftsmen; to the north-west — fishermen; 
to the west^ — butchers; to the north-oilmen; to the south-east 
•or north-west — architects; farther off — washermen; one kroia 
<2 miles) off from the east — sweepers (Chs. 9, 29). 

Jn practice : 

Plans differed in theory and in practice. But there is no 
■doubt that industries and occupations tended to be segregated 
from one another partly under the same circumstances which 
lead to the localisation of modern industries. In the towns 
of the Madhyadeda we come across the ivory-workers’ street 
idantakSravlihiiti in Banaras, Jflt. I. 320 f ; II, 197), the lotus 
street (uppcdavithirn in Savatthi, II. 321), the washermen’s 
street (rajakavithim, IV. 82), the street of the Vessas 
(vessSnajp vlthiya, VI. 485), the weavers’ quarter (tantavita- 
tatt^hanam, I. 356; pesakaravlthi, DhpA. I. 424) and a street 
in the caterers’ quarters (odonikagharavithiyam. III. 49). 
As in the town people with the same industrial pursuit flocked 
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in a speciOed street or quarter, in the countryside, they con- 
gregated in the same village settlement and formed a more 
developed organisation. A carpenter’s village with 500 or 
1,000 families is often seen in the frontier of the state of Kasi 
or in the outskirts of the city of Banaras (kasira}the...pac- 
cantagame bahu vaddhaki vasanti, I. 247; kulasahassanivasa 
mahavaddhakigamo, IV. 159; II. 18, 405; IV. 207),, There 
was a weavers’ village near Banaras under a headman (Dham- 
mapala’s Com, on Therig, Pss. 157 fl) and a smith’s village 
of 1,000 houses (sahassakuj;iko kammaragamo, 111, 281) is 
referred to. Brahmanas formed similar villages for their 
scholastic and religious activities (VI. 514; Mn. I. 285, III. 
290),^ The craftsmen purveyed their goods to the people 
of neighbouring towns and villages or executed orders from 
them jointly or severally (Vr. XVII. 11). 

The jetthaka : 

After localisation the next factor was leadership. The 
localised industry, the gama or the seiii was frequently 
organised under a leader called jeffhaka. We hear of jefthakas 
of carpenters, smiths, weavers, garland-makers (III. 405> 
as well as of other inferior crafts and of mariners, thieves,, 
caravan-guards, etc. Pick surmises that his office was heredi- 
tary and honorary, based on skill rather than on age. He is- 
prominent in royal court (III. 281. V. 282) and rich and of 
great substance (III. 281). He seems to have combined the func- 
tions of the village syndic and the president of the local guild. 

Heredity of occupation ; 

The third factor was heredity of occupation. From the 
frequent use of the suffixes kula and putta after a craft name, 

1 For villages of fishermen, hunters, thieives, caifdBlas, ve/jaa^ 
naiakaras, etc,, see infra, Bk. V. Ch. HI, Bk. VI. Ch. III. 
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it would appear that a family stuck to the same craft the 
father handing down to his son his capital, credit and accu- 
mulated experienct. Later, during the period of the later 
law-books (Manu, etc.), with the development of trade tran- 
sactions “the significance and inner compactness deepened, 
and being similar to the castes on account of the traditional 
organisation and the hereditariness of membership, they 

gradually got as certain rules and customs with 

reference to marriage and interdining were developed, the 
appearance of real caste, till they finally became the modern 
trading classes.”^ 

Acariya and antevasi : 

But occupation was not always rigidly determined by 
heredity or caste. This is proved by the copious literary 
references particularly in the Pali canon to the master and 
the pupil, the acariya and the antevasi in an establishment 
where the latter undergoes a course of apprenticeship under 
the former in an art which he chooses to pursue in future. 
His role is not always that of a learner, — ^for sometimes he 
excels his master in skill {JSt. V. 290 fl). It is very often 
that of an assistant or a servant akin to the worst conditions 
of wage labour.® 

Terms of apprenticeship ; 

From Narad a’s rule it seems that th^ period of apprentice- 
ship was very similar to the condition of bondage. A young- 
man desirous of learning a trade was free to do so. He lived 
with a master, worked for him and was fed and taught by 

1 Pick : Die Sociale Gliederung, p. 179. 

2 In fact Nirada treats them in the same chapter along with hired 
servants and slaves. 
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him (also Vr. XVI. 6). Like a slave fay bis master he should 
be treated as a son.^ He might not be made to do any other 
work than the one he was learning. The master might compel 
the apprentice’s return if he ran away. In case the apprentice 
learns the craft more quickly than stipulated in the contract, 
the time left over shall be his master’s and all the profit 
derived from the apprentice during that period shall accrue 
to his master (also Yaj. II. 187). It follows that he was 
bound down for a given length of time and that the advantage 
from his work was wholly his master’s. If agreed upon in 
advance he might be rewarded with a fee on attaining profi- 
ciency, but he should continue to work for bis master till the 
stated time was up (V. 16-21). 

•Guild laws, evolution : 

The last and the strongest factor binding the consti- 
tuents as a close homogeneous unit was the operation 
of the guild laws. The evolution of these laws may be 
traced back roughly to the first six centuries before the 
•Christian era in the form of conventions taking shape. The 
tendency is indicated in two rules of Gautama. “Laws 
of districts, castes and families, when not opposed to sacred 
texts, are an authority”: and “ploughmen, merchants, 
herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans (are also authority) 
for their respective classes” (XL 20 f : Vai I, 17, XIX. 
7). While Gautama is an advocate of local usage and law 
-of caste, Manu reckons guild laws as on par with those 
■of castes and localities. A king should settle the laws 

1 Cf. Mv. I. 32. 1, where Buddha says that the Scariya ought to 
-consider the antevSsika as a son, the antevSsika should consider the 
■ Scariya as a father. He exhorts the fr/i(/:fcA«s to live the first ten years 
in dependence on the Scflrtyo. Of course the rule relates to education 
in sacred lore and not in a craft. 
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only after a careful examination of the laws of castes, 
districts, guilds, (Sreni) and families (VIIL 41; Yaj. 1. 360 f; 
NSrada. X. 2). Vrhaspati goes farther to enjoin that the 
king must approve of whatever the guilds do to other people 
in accordance with their rules whether that is cruel or kind 
(XVII, 18). 

Apportionment of shares and liabilities : 

These rules were meant to regulate distribution of profits 
and liabilities, investments and dividends among the members. 
According to the Artha^astra. guilds of workmen (samgha- 
bhirtali) .and those who carry on co-operative work (sambhuya 
samutthatarah) shall divide their earnings (vetanarp) either 
equally or as agreed upon among themselves (III. 14). The 
rules of Narada and Vrhaspati on sambhuya samutthanam 
or joint transaction of business are more elaborate and relate 
to trade guilds as well as to craft guilds. The partners must 
share all legitimate expenses of business such as those in- 
curred by (a) purchase and sale of merchandise, (b) provision 
lor necessary travelling, (c) wages of labourers, (d) realisa- 
tion of dues, (e) freight, (/) care of treasures (Nar. Ill, 4 and 
VivadaratnSkara’s com.). The loss, expenses and profit 
of business are to be shared by each partner according to the 
share contributed by him to the joint stock, A partner is 
responsible for any loss due to his want of care or any action 
without the assent or against the instructions of his co-part- 
ners (N5r. HI, 5 ; Vr, XIV. 9). On the other hand he is 
entitled to a special remuneration for special profit 
gained through his individual action (Nar. III. 6i Vp 
XIV. 10). The master craftsman is entitled to a double 
share of the profits. So also the head of an engineer- 
ing firm building a house or a temple or digging a tank 
XIV. 29). 

19 
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Rules of contract : 

The guilds took contract for work. The Artha^astra lays 
down its rules or terms between the transacting parties (HI. 
14). Rules of contract bear also on the internal affairs of a 
guild. Vrhaspati says that a contract executed by one is 
binding on all (XIV. 5). The rule of the Artha^astra is that 
a healthy person who deserts his company ( of contract 
artisans) after work has been begun shall be fined 15 patios, 
for none shall of his own accord leave his company. One 
found to have stealthily neglected his share of work shall be 
shown mercy for the first time and given proportional work 
anew with promise of proportional share in earnings. For 
neglecting again and going elsewhere he shall be thrown out 
of the company (pravasanam). 

Sanction : 

For a glaring offence (mahaparadha) he shall be treated 
as condemned (du§yavad-acaret. III. 14). The DharmaSastras 
do not show the same leniency. According to Narada and 
Vrhaspati he who disobeys the laws or injures the joint stock 
is to be banished. A member who fails to implement an agree- 
ment entered into by his association is to be banished and his 
property confiscated. According to Yajfiavalkya dishonesty 
is punished by expulsion from the guild and forfeiture of 
share in the profits. A disabled partner may, however, 
appoint a substitute to do his part of the work (II, 265). 

Judicial authority : 

The threat of expulsion for indiscipline and dishonesty 
was the sanction of the guild laws. Accordingly, the associa- 
tion-had complete judicial authority over its members. 
Vrhaspati says that the partners are to be judges and witnes- 
ses in deciding their own disputes (XIV, 6). These disputes 
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do not necessarily relate to affairs of business, they might he 
strictly personal. Later law books emphasise the jurisdic- 
tion of local popular courts like the kula, ijern, gam and 
puga — graded in ascending order of superiority (Mar. Intr. 7; 
Vr. I. 28-30 ; Yaj. II. 30). This juridical power is recognised 
in the Buddhist literature. A man may be tried by his guild 
(pugamajjhagato, Mn, 1. 286, III. 48). Its interference is invok- 
ed to settle differences between the members and their wives 
(Vin. IV. 226), In the Suttavibhanga it is forbidden to ordain 
the wife of a member unless his guild had sanctioned it. 
This rigid control over the affairs of a well-knit corporation 
was exercised by an executive body of two to five persons 
presumably with a presiding head which also supervised the 
affairs of smaller associations (Vr. XVII. 10). 


Funds, earnings and expenditures : 

The finances of the guild consisted of individual earnirgs 
and contributions, fines and confiscations on delinquent 
members, king’s subsidy (Vr, XVII. 24) and profits from 
execution of (jrders (Yaj. II. 190), Good profits accrued from 
the investment of the deposits which the guilds received from 
the king and the public as banks,' They might in their 
turn earmark a part of their capital to be set aside as safe 
deposit. The ArthaSastra prescribes on this point that those 
who can be expected to relieve misery, who can give instruc- 
tions to artisans, who can be trusted with deposits, who can 
plan artistic work after their own design, and who can be 
relied upon by guilds of artisans may receive the deposits of 
guilds. The guilds shall receive their deposits back in time 
of distress. 


1 For the banking activity of the Sreni see infra, Bk. IV, Cb. II. 
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Arthyapratikarah karu^asitarah sannikseptarah svacitta- 
karavah ^renlpramana niksepam grhpiyiih. Vipattau Sreni 
niksepajn bhajet. IV. 1, 

The incomes were distributed as (a) dividend among 
members, (b) charity, (c) fresh investment, 
deyain nihsva-vrddhandha-strI-bar-atura-rogi§u 
santanikadigu tatha e§a dharmah sanatana^i 
tato labhyeta yatkificit satve§ameva tatsamam 
§5p,masikaip masikaip va vibhaktavyam yathaip^ata^i 

Vf. XVII. 23 f. 

The Smpti rules find positive illustration from life. Four 
Banaras weavers plied their trade jointly and used to divide 
their earnings in five shares, keeping four for their own and 
disposing of the fifth for charity. 

Barapasiyam pesakara ekato hutvS tena kammena 
laddhakam pafica kotthase katva cattaro kotfhase pari- 
bhufijimsu pancamam gahetva ekato va danam dadimsu. 

iat. IV. 475. 

Benevolent public work and religious contribution received 
equal attention. Among the votive offerings at Sanchi 
one is attributed to the guild of ivory-carvers, A cave inscrip- 
tion in Junnar records the gift of a seven-celled cave and of a 
cistern by the ^rerti of corn-dealers.^ A Gwalior Inscription 
(876 A.D.) records a temple-grant by a town where guilds of 
oil-millers (tailika^repi) and of gardeners (malika^repi) levy a 
toll among themselves and assign it to the temple.® 

Guild vis-a-vis state, guardianship : * 

The guilds while enjoying an autonomous life stood in 
close relation to the civil authority. The legal masters enjoin 

1 Bttbler and Burgess : Arch. Sur. W. Ind., IV. 10. 

2 E. I., 1. 20. 
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a paternal and fostering care to be extended to industrial 
combinations. Not only must the king respect the guild laws 
but must also see that members thereof followed their own 
laws (Yij. I. 361; Vis. III. 2; Nar. X. 2). To enforce obser- 
vance of these laws and compacts among members the king 
may resort to the penal sanctions of fine and banishment 
(Manu. VIII. 219-21; Vis. V. 168; Yaj. II. 192). In the case 
of a dispute between a guild and its head, the king shall arbi- 
trate and he shall restrain when a whole guild boycotts a 
member from hatred (Vr. XVII. 19-20). He subsidises a guild 
when necessary. He has the prerogative of taxing it to his 
pleasure. 

Disputes and arbitration ; 

The JStakas offer several instances of guild-disputes (11. 
12, 52: IV. 43; VI. 332). The source of these quarrels is no- 
where disclosed. That there might be more than one guild of 
the same craft at one place, e.g„ the two weavers’ guilds at 
Govardhana (Nasik Cave Ins.) may lead to a vague surmise. 
To remedy this state of affairs, a king is said to have inaugu- 
rated the office of the bhanMgmka who carried with it “the 
judgeship over all guilds” (sabbasepinEip vicaranatthaya, IV. 
43) and “whose function possibly referred to a supervision of 
the goods made pr dealt with by a guild or guilds and not 
only to the king's exchequer.”* 

Other relations : 

The king's rdle of guardianship is reflected in many other 
references. He collects all the guilds (sabbaseniyo) along 
with his subjects to demonstrate his almsgiving (Jat. IV. 49). 
He assembles the four castes, the eighteen guilds (attharaso 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids: Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 207. 
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sejniyo) and his army for a procession to receive his son (VI. 
22). Among ministers, officials and notables are the chiefs 
of the guilds (srenimukhyab) who are ordained by Bharata to 
come out and greet Rama on his Feturn from exile (Ram. VI. 
129. 4). The king was in intimate touch with the jeUhaka 
and probably this was the agency through which he exercised 
his powers of oversight. 

Guild militia, threat to civil power : 

But the guild was not glways the submissive ward. As a 
necessary corollary to its political power and autonomous life 
and from the need of defending its treasures occasionally the 
irem may have formed a militia and possessed military power 
enough to be a perpetual worry to the king. Prince Duryo- 
dhana when defeated in the hands of the Gandharvas was 
ashamed of returning home and meeting his relatives, priests 
and heads of guilds (ganamukhyaji, Mbh, III. 248. 16). The 
Artha^astra is at its wit’s end to keep the guilds under subju- 
gation and to destroy them by sowing seeds of discord, In the 
Santiparva their power is reckoned as equal to that of the 
army; their heads must be ‘talked over’ by spies when the king 
would subdue another kingdom; they are ‘supported by union’ 
and the king is especially warned not to tax them foo heavily 
lest they become disaffected, which is considered as a grave 
calamity (107. 10-32). 

The organised crafts : 

In the land where and in the time when the Jataka stories 
took shape there were eighteen industries which were organi- 
sed into guilds (attharaso sepiyo. I, 267, 314; III. 281; IV.411; 
VI.22). Four of these are repeatedly mentioned, v/z., carpenters 
(vaddhaki), smiths (kammara), leather-dressers (cammakara) 
and painters (cittakara) (VI. 427). Among craft guilds Vrhas- 
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pati ermmerates those of goldsmiths, silversmiths, workers in 
other base metals (kupya), carpenters, stone-dressers 
(saipskarta) and leather-workers (XIV. 27). The Nasik 
Cave Inscriptions refer to the guilds of weavers, of potters 
(? kularika) of workers with water-pumps (odayantrika) 
and of oil-millers (tilapigaka) (12. v, 15. vii). A Mathura 
Brahmi Inscription of Huvi?ka’s time records the 
existence of a raka (?) guild and a guild of flour-markers 
(samitakara),‘ The Junnar Buddhist Cave Inscriptions 
similarly speak of one of bamboo-workers (vasakara) another 
of braziers (kasakara) and a third of corn-dealers (dhaipnika).® 
The collective gift of the ivory-workers at Vedisa (Sanchi Ins. 
C. 189) probably indicates that these artisans formed a 
Later inscriptions and inscriptions from the south add copi- 
ously to the list. 

Powers and functions : 

The autonomy and entity of the guild was as much legal 
as real. Sometimes it displayed its distinguishing colours. 
In the preparations made by the royal family and citizens of 
Mathura to witness the wrestling bout between Krspa and 
Kaipsa, pavilions were erected for different companies and 
corporations with flags representing the implements and em- 
blems of the several crafts (svakatma-dravyayuktabhib pata- 
kabhib. Harivaipsa, 86. 5). If the nigama of the coins of 
Taxila and of the Bhita seals refers to town corporations and 
not to industrial guilds, the Basath seals of the tinae of the 
Gupta emperors show a great advancement in guild activity 
referring to and giving the names of bankers (iresthin). 
traders (sarthavaha) and merchants (kulika), their leaders 

1 E. I.. XXI. 10. 

2 Biihler and Burgess ; Op. cit„ IV. 10, 24, 27. 
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(prathama-kulika) and their activities. The civic affairs of the- 
nigama were dominated by powerful trade and craft guilds.* 

General traits, strength and weakness : 

The guild served not only as a bank receiving deposits at 
interest but also as a trustee and executor of endowments. 
An endowment in a guild bank is reported to be permanent so 
long as the guild retains its unity even if it moves to a diff- 
erent place.* This shows its mobility and organisational per- 
fection and the public confidence reposed in it. The 1,000 
families of carpenters in a gama who shifted wholesale over- 
night in boats and settled in an island in mid-sea is a typical 
illustration of this mobility (Jat. IV. 159). Another example 
is a guild of skilled (prathitaSilpah) silk-weavers who migrated 
from Lata or southern Gujarait into the city of Dasapura and 
constructed *‘a noble and unequalled temple of the bright- 
rayed sun.” After this the members began pursuing different 
occupations, e. g.. music, story-lclling (kathavidah)* religious 
discourses (dharmaprasanga); some remained weavers, others 
changed into astrologers (jyotija) or warriors (samarapragal- 
bhah) or recluse (vijita-vi§ayasamga). Still the corporate 
organisation was intact and the temple which had fallen into 
disrepair was restored by the same guild after a period of 
thirty-six years from its construction,* The larger civic 
conscience and communal spirit thus stood against the dis- 
ruptive tendencies of contradictory tastes ahd occupations. 
This also shows the extent of intellectual life and culture 
nursed in a mere craft guild and the amount of independent 
development and freedom of choice permitted within its scope. 
But this is not the ^reni of the Jatakas and of the Smrtis, We 

1 See jTtfpra, p. 231. 

2 Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, No. 16. 

3 Ibid, p. 86. 
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miss the team plying their shuttle together, the rules regulat- 
ing collective contracts for a job. the allocation of shares and 
dues from a joint-stock. The institution imbibes cultural 
propensities and develops conflicting tastes in a growing, 
urban atmosphere. It has lost its fundamental character 
of manual labour and the basic unity grown upon it. The 
earlier ^reiyi was a corporation of artisans devoted to their 
vocation who could ill afford to pursue the so-called cultures 
and refinements as means of livelihood. The story of the. 
Mandasor Inscription sets forth the first stage of disintegra- 
tion of a well-knit craft guild with common vocational 
interests. The process is hidden under the plaster of a 
higher but loose synthesis maintained only by tradition and 
personal association. 
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Curtius, Quintius, 18, 217. 
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Dadhimukha, 117 
Dahlmann, J, 11* 

Daivasahheya, 262 
Dakfi'pdpatha, 27, 36, 258* 

Damis, 210 

Damodarpur Copper Plata Ins- 
criptions, 54, 231 
Ddnava, 195* * 

Dandaka forest, 32, 117, 259 
Dantapura, Dandaguda, Dantan,. 
193, 213 

Dardae, Dardai, 264, 268 
Daradas, 35 
Dardara, 243, 263 
Dardistan, 266 
Darius’ Empire, 32 
Ddsa(s), 17, 49 
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Dasafota, 137 
Da§akumaracarita, 204 
Dasapura, 296 
Daiarafha, 13, 56, 205 
Daiaratha, Asoka's grandson, 15 
Damma, 27, 37, 258, 259, 270 
Datta, B. B. 195*, 199^ 

Deccan (see Dakmiapatha), 
Delhi, 27, 29, 259* 

Demetrius, 217 
Dhamma, 9, 89 
Dhammapada, 7, 109, 135* 
Dhamrnpp&la, 5, 8 
.Dhammasabham, (convocation 
hall) 79 

iDhammasarpgani. . 99 
Dhanaidaha Copper Plate Ins- 
cription, 54 
Dhaniya, a setthi, 93 
Dhanlya’-sutta, 93 
Dharmanandin, 44 
Dharmaiastras, 20, 21, 87, 132, 
290 

JDharmasutras, 20, 151 
DhaiukatM, 9 
Dhaiili rock, 219 
Dhrtara^tra, 113 
JDMmak<xr^ 94 

Dtghanikaya, 6, 36, 42, 48, 68*, 
89, 145 

Diodorus, 18, 126, 128, 162; 163*, 
167, 179, 236 
Dionysius," 217, 235 
DivakaramUrat 101* 

Divy^vad^na, 7 
Doab (Ganges), 29 
DoTiamG^paka^ 157 
Ddsarene (see DaBrna) 

Draupadi, 14 
DronOy 213 
Drupa&a, 213 
Dubbhikkha, 130 
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Duryodhana, 294 
Du^maniaf 48, 100 
Dutt, R. C. 150^ 234 
Dvdravafi (see Dvaraka) 

Dwdpara, 10 

DwCirakd, DvCirakaj 193, 201, 202, 
215-18. 

E 

East India Company, 175 
Eastern Ghats, 141 
Ecbatana, 219 
■Egypt, 30, 137, 161 
Egyptians, 112 

Ekagdnlabhojaimm (lordship of a 
single village), 73 
Epics, the 2, 4, 10, 12, 14, 22, 
23, 37, 40, 43, 68, 91, 100, 
102, 117, 125, 130*, 131,* 133- 
36, 142, 146, 149*, 159, 187, 
194, 218, 254, 283 
Erannaboas, (see Aon), 
Eratosthenes, 28, 124, 127 
Bthopia, 29 

Euphorbia Antiquoium, 128 
Europe, 33, 281 
Euthydemia, 217 

F 

Fa Hien, 3, 44^, 58, 210, 218, 
228, 275 

Faridpur Copper Plate Inscription, 
58* 

Farukkabad district, 213 
Fausboll, 8 

Fick, Richard, I, 3,* ”5, 73*, 286, 
287 

Fischer, C. E. C, 264* 

Fleet, J, R 130* 144, 217, 296* 
French baronage, 65 
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C 

^ahapaih Gahapatika, 17, 41, 

63, 64, 93, 137 

G^ma, Grdma, 69, 76, 77, 79, 83, 
86, 195, 196, 225-27, 232^ 
282^, 286, 295 
associate life in* 77 ff 
corporate life of, 69 
GxUmabhojakat 66, 71, 72, 113 
OUmabhojanap 74 
^Urnadv^rap 84 

Gdmukammmp Gmakkcarn, 84 
GQmakhetta, 35, 48, 54*, 83 
GftnutsHniko (see Gamabhojaka) 
GUmlka(&), GrdmikaOOti 51, 66, 

73*, 75, 76 
GBmant^ip 66, 73, 75 
Gam 84*, 88, 89, 282^, 284, 
291 

Ganasya, 283 

Gandhm. 22, 36, 37, 210, 212, 
275* 

Gandharvas 117, 294 
Gafig^ (see Ganges) 

Oangaxidai (see Kalinga) 

Ganges, 14, 27, 28, 30-32, 86, 96, 
117, 196, 206* 213, 216, 

218-20, 223, 257, 266, 270 
271 

Ganges valley, 19, 27, 29, 30, 
32, 34, 35, 37, 83, 122*, 
126, 247. 260 
Garliwal, 266, 269, 279 
Garu^Gp ]100 
Gautama^ the Lord, 9 
Gautamap commentator, 20, 47, 

154, 171, m*, 288 

Gauiamiputra Sd^tdkar^i, 45, 180 
Gedrosia, 261, 262 
Geldner, 283 
Ghats, 27, 32 


Eastern, 141 
Western, 263, 271 
Ghoso, Nagendranath, 16* 

Ghoshal, 1, 5*, 20*, 39**, 59*^, 
151^ 162, 167, 168*, 171, 

172*, 182* 

Giribhojop 10 * 203, 204 
Girnar, 137 

Girnar Rock Inscription, 19 
Godiivafl, 15, 27, 32, 33, 271 
Golcwida, 196^ 

Gopak M. jH., 21*, 59*, 130*. 
155*, 162*, 167^, 182^ 

Gopasp 16 

Gorakhpur (district), 209, 257* 
Gorges* the miner, 236 
Gosanga, 

Sala forest, 118 
Cotht I Gondii, 82, 89, 227 
Govardhanap 293 
GovindardjGp 155 
GfdhrakUta mouniainsp 92 
Gramavfddhas, 71*, 229 
Greece, 17 

Greek(s), 15, 98, 99, 105, 122, 
123, 141* 222, 252, 255*, 268 
CrkvasUtra, 108, 142 
Gujrat, 257*, 259*, 296 
Gulf of Cambay, 261* 

Gulf of Cutch* 222 
Gulf of Manar, 272 
Gumti* river, 206 
Gupta age. 44* 

Empire. 231 
In^ptions, 76 
Guptas, 218, 295 
Gwalior Inscription, 51, 292 

H 

Baliddavasanay 222 
Hammurabi, 188 
BamvatU 222 
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Hauumat, 224 

Haradatta, a commentator, 171 
Harappa, 193 

Har^y, S., 42^, 84*, 209^ 
Harivanisa, 314*^16, 295 
Harlvarsa, 259, 275 
Haro river, 211 

Ham 102 

Harsacarltam, 101*, 267^, 
Hatigumpha Inscription, 19, 37, 
60*, 138, 176, 178, 214 
Havell, 142^^, 194* 

Havilah, 266 
Hazra, 211 
Hedfjaka, 102 
Hellenic world. 130, 141 
Hemachandra, 203 
Henry IV, 188 

Herodotus, 18, 127. 264, 267 
Himalayas, the,. 27-9, 35, 192, 
257-59, 261, 266, 269, 274 
Hindukush, 257^ 

Hippalus, 18 
Hiranyavaha, (see Son) 

IfitopadeM, 4 

Hiuen Tsang, 3, 36, 58, 203, 204 
210, 218, 221, 275 
Hultzsch, 59*, 161 
BuvUka, 295 
Hydaspes, 28, 210, 269 
Hyphasis (Beas), 262 


Iberia, 236 

Ik^vdku, 13 . 

IkmmafI, Oxygamis, 126^ 260 
Ilmifta, 266* 

Indabara, (See If^^raprastha) 

India, 1-3, 17, 23, 29, 30, 33, 34, 47’ 
54-56, 122, 125, 125, 127*, 129, 
137, 141, 149, 155, 187^ 19^4 
196, 203, 204, 209, 222, 234?!^^ 


236, 241, 242, 243, 260, 

264*, 268*, 269, 281 
Indian architecture, 200 
Indian Areianoi, 111 
Indian cities, 197, 198, 200, 203. 

210, 224 
Indian Ocean. 19 
Indians, 17, 18, 20, 28, 33, HI, 
123, 140, 235, 236, 245, 252, 
253, 255* 

Indian silk, 127 
Indies, 36 

Ind<>-Aryan(sK 38, 65, 112 115, 
150, 161. 183, 196 
Jndo-Ganges Valley, 29, 46 
Indore state, 269* 

Indra, 7, 14 , 15, 134, 136, 187 
Indraji, Bhagawanlal, 82 
Indraprasiha, 193, 201, 217, 218 
Indus 27-32, 196, 210, 221, 235. 

261, 263, 266, 267*, 269* 

Indus valley, 37, 253 
Iran, 193 
Isipaiana, 1 1 8 
Ister, 30 
Itivuttaka, 7 
Hsing, 221 

J 

Jacobi, 13, 40*, 88, lOl, 116 
Jaigirdar, 65 

Mtptr mttm, 151, 174, 175 
Jalminlya BMrara, 13* 

Joinas, 203, 205, 220, 269* 

Jaina Bhagavati SUtra^ 36 
Jaina inscription, 129* 

Jatna text, 168, 204 

Jaina scriptures, 21 

Taina sculptures^ 19 

Jaina Sutras, 88 

Jambudipa, Jamhudwlpa, S, SS 

Jamhu river, 240 
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Jaihgala (desert countries), 33 
Jamuna. Jumna, 206, 214, 217 
Janakut Videhm king, 208 
Janakpur (sec Mithila) 
Janapadanive^afy (sec under 
ArthaiSstra) 

Janapadas, 27, 31, 37, 225 
Janamsabha Stitian((U 36 
SarasmidhUt 204 

Jafaka{s\ Bodhisatia stories, 2, 
4, 5, 8-10, 12, 17, 20, 22, 40, 
4U 44, 49^ 66-68, 72, 76, 
78, 80, 83, 85, 87, 89, 90, 
97^ 98, 102, 109, 113, 118, 
120, nU 125, 127, 131, 

133*^, 136, 142, 143, 145, 

146, 159, 160-62, 164, 167 
168, 173, 178-80, 184, 187, 
197, 203, 206, 207, 216, 218, 
225, 228, 236-38, 242, 246, 
257, 293, 294, 296 
Bhuridaltat 180 
Daiabrdhmma, 108 
Dasaratha, 14 
DhUmakdrh 92 
Cdmanlcanda^ 64, 71* 
KulUyvaka, 69, 71, 78, 84, 

98 

Kumllu, 48 

Kurudhamma, !13, 157 
TJiaka, 81 
Mafid-assiltoha, 84 
MaMsuplna* 139 
MaMsutmoma, 73 
Mabdummagga* 68, 79, 208 
Sthachamma, 48 
Sustma, 80 
Sm*mmkakh(4<i* 63 
Ttn4uka, 4B 
Vessaniara, 275* 

MtK 89 

Jtdtrikas, (see Bahfikm) 

Java, 222, 267* 


Jayaswal, K. P, 56^ 58** 144 
Jeia, Prince, 41, 42 
letavaka (Jeta park), 41, 52, 118, 
204 

Jeiuttara, 275* 

Jefthakas, 69, 294 
Jhetum, 256*, 259, 275* 
Jlmutavdhana, 100 
Jlvaka, 118, 210 
Jfidtisdmanta, 54 
Joliy-Sohmidt, 56’ 

Junnagadh rock caves, 37 
Junnagadh Rock Inscription, 137, 
163, 249 

Junnar Cave Inscriptions, 295 
Junnar records, 292 
Justin, 18 

K 

KaboHtic, 261 
Kabul, 124, 257* 264 
Kaikeyl 56 
220 

Kaiyafa, 282 
mUdOsa, 12 , 101 * 

Kaiinga, 27, 30, 32, 37, 131, 138, 
213, 257M9, 270 
Kalpadruma AvadSna, 80, 145 
KalpandmandtUkU, 15 
Kalparnm 221, 243, 262 
Kdmandakiya NttMra, 198 
KdmatUpa, 262 
Kdmasutta, 40* 

Kdmbojaisl 36, 37, 256, 267, 260, 
275, 282 

Kammdra, 17, 294 
Kammdsadamma, 196, 216 
KampUla, Kampil, 182, 187, 193, 
213 ^ 

Kama. 295 
Kdmyaka forest, 102 
Kadagora (see Kanydkubja) 
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KCinchl, 197^ 

Kanheri, 19 
stiipas^ 19 
Kaniska 2, 15 
iCani§ka II, 137 
Kanogiza (see Kdnyakubjd) 
Kdnva(s), 15, 100 
Kmyakubja, 193, 218, 220 
Kapilavastu, 193, 209 
KapUa (see Kabul) 

KappaiakurCf a Thera, 252 
Karle, 37 

Karle Cave Inscriptions, 19, 44, 
61, 167, 173, 178, 243 
Karmavt>, doctrine of, 8 
Kdmuka design, 214 
Kamka (cultivator), 217* 
Kdredpam, 200* 

Karu^, 258 
Kasai(river), 213 

Kashmir, 34, 140, 220, 261, 

274* 

Kdsi, 36, 68*, 84, 86, 92, 118, 
121, 131, 164, 168, 206, 222, 
270 

Kasibhdradvdja, 63 
Kiisi villages, 68 
Kqthasaritsdgara, 4 
KathdvatthUt 9 

Kathiawad penninsula, 127, 138, 
215, 222, 258* 

KauravaSt 11, 12 
KauMya, 60* 

Kautilya, (see Capakya) 20, 21, 
138 

Kdveripaddinmfi^, 202, 203 
Kdvyandmdmsd, 35, 26 3 
Kdvyas, 100 
Keilhom. 165* 

Keith, 39*, 107, 160*, 283 
Kendur Plates, 272 
Kerala countries, 272 
Kerm 2* 


Ketkar, Mrs. S., 9 
Khav^4<^kds, 6 
Khandava, 117, 217 
Kharavela, 19, 138, 176, 213 
Hathigumpha Inscription of, 
(see Hathigumpha Ins.) 
Khetta, (see K^etra) 
Khuddakanikdya, 7 
Khuddakapddjia, 1 
KlJamaViidlQmt 79 
iCW/^s), Kirhadai, Kirrhadia, 
35, 102, 263, 264, 266 
KXrtharman 11, 272 
Kiskindhyd, 117, 274 
Kmsirh 222 
Kolar, 267* 

Kolarian village, 52 
Koli, 222 
Koliyas, 49. 222 
Koikhic GuH, 272, 

Koiala. 16, 22, 36, 68*, 86, 92, 
131, 135, 205, 206, 270 
KoMa city, 205 
Kohla Gangd, 219 
Ko^alans. 37 
KasSmbi, 193, 203, 206 
Kodvar^a, 51 
Kotumhara, 192 

KmoOLordl 11, 140, 195, 201, 
214, 215, 217, 295 
Km^ in, 46* 

Kmtriya(B% Khattiyai^X 3, 22, 55, 
57, 92, 177, 282, 283 
K^$etra, Khetta^ 51, 95 
Kula{%) $1, 82, 84*, 291 
Kulika, 239 
Kulu, 269 
Kuimka , 39*, 155 
KullRka*s commentary, 39* 
Kumdragupta I, 54 
KumdraJsiaf 15 
KundH 85* 

KUru dty, 196 
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Kum country, 13*, 37, 48, 

142, 222 

Kum(s% 22, 36, 132, 216, 259 
Kum king, 260 
Kuruk§etr0, 12 

Kum war, (see Bharata war) 
KuMnUbhUt 220 
Ku^a Empire, 2 
Ku^Ena period, 15 

112*, 184, 214, 231 
Kuksthali, 215 
Kmindrut 83, 221 
Kutumbh Kutumbiku, Kuiumblmt 
17, 51, 64 

L 

Lahore division, 217 
Lalitavhtmu, 6 
Lambardar, 67* 

Lanikd, 141 
Landai, 212 

Lassen, 215, 219, 257*, 261*, 270 
Lavana, 214 
Law, B, C. 6, 49* 

Levi, Sylvan, 11* 

Ucchavh, 89 
Lohicca, 68* 

L/^m^dr^sait-makers), 86 
London, 205 
Louis, XV, 179, 188 
Lower Bengal, 31, 33 
Lucknow, 220 
Lu^dahUf 192 
lummini, 160, 161*, 209 

M 

Macdonell 39*, 107*, 160*, 283* 
Macedonian invasion, 221 
Macedonian (s), 252, 265 
Madhura (of the South), 276 
MadhyadeSOr Majjhimadesat 22, 


36, 37, 107, 260, 265 
Madhya Pradesh, 258* 

Madraish 35, 37, 217, 257* 
Magadha(ns), 2, 16, 22, 29, 36, 

37, 41, 61* 63*, 78, 85*, 121, 
129, 134, 203, 206, 207, 222, 
274 

MahdbMrata, the, 10-15, 22, 35, 
36, 42*, 43, ^6*, 47, 54- 55* 
60*, 67, 72, 85*, 92, 97, 100- 
02, 109*, 110, 116, 119, 139, 
164, 169, 174, 175, 182*, 183, 
185, 195*, 204. 205, 208. 213, 
215, 220, 223, 239, 257, 264, 
271 

Anu^dsasanaparva, 85, 113* 
203 

Bhl^maparva, 36 
Droiiaparva^ 12 * 

Kanmparva, 217* 

Sabhuparva, 279 
Sdntiparva, 60*, 91, 99, 110*, 
125*, 141, 143*, 152, 153, 
155, 159, 172, 174, 175-77, 
179, 180, 182, 232, 242, 284, 
294 

Vlrdiaparva, 11 
VUmparm, 214, 216 
MahdjanapadaisX 16, 35-7 
Mahdn^tra, 144, 145 
MahUnadJ, 27, 31-3, 270* 
Mamparinibbhdna, 10*, 198, 203 
Mcthdparinibbdna Sutta, 109, 274 
Mahdsdlas, 68 * 

Mahdsefm 72 
Mahdsthdn, 144 
MahatiaraSf 52 
MahdvarpfSO, 215 
Mamvagga, 6. 75, 98, 207, 243 
Mahdvastu, 10, 49, 205 
Mahdvibhanga, 6 
Mahavira, 99, 116 
Mahaydna text, 8 
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Mahenjodaro, 193 
Mahh (Mophis) river, 257 
Mahindat 6 

Mdhi&mati, Mahiiat 276 
Mahosadha, 68 
.Maine, 2, 38, 46 
Maitreyl, 3 

Majjkimdmkdya, 6, 68^, 96, 220 
Majumdar, R, C, 5, 88^, 23 
267* 

Malabar, 261, 267 
Mdlava rulers, 272 
Jktalaya, 267* 

Malaya hills, 262, 263 
Mallaisl 36, 83, 221, 257^ 
M^nasa, Lake, 257 
Mdnasara, 194, 195, 206 
Mandara, 266 
Mandasor Inscription, 297 
Maniculakat 73 

Mnnw, 4, 5*, 22, 47, 48, 55, 57- 
9*, 63. 72, 74^, 76, 85*, 87, 
91, 98, 99, 101, 102, 106, 108, 
109, 111, 116, 133, 145, 152- 
56, 160, 163, 164, 166, 171, 
172, 174-78, 186, 194, 200, 
245*, 252, 254*, 255, 275, 281, 
287, 288, 293 
Margalla, 211 
Marshall, 211, 231 
Maruvar Pakkam, 203 
Mdtanga, 131 

Mathurd, Madhurd, 143, 193, 214, 
215, 239 

Mathurd Inscription, 73*, 239, 

243, 295 

MatmiA 22. 32*, 36, 93 
Maurya{s\ IS, 137, 138, 143, 

163, 168, 177, 180, 210, 218, 
239, 253, 255 

Maury a administration, 162*, 209 
Maurya age, period, 10, 20, 70, 
161, 166 


Maurya taxation, (see Artha^dstra) 
Maxmiiller, 135 

Maya, 194, 195*, 201, 217, 255 
Mayamata{m), 194, 195, 197*, 
206, 284 

McCrindle, 16*, 163*, 266*, 269* 
Mcdhdtithu commentator of Manu 
58, 98, 145, 155 

Megasthenes, 3, 16-8, 22, 28, 29, 
37. 56, 58, 91, 92, 98, 102, 
103, 123, 129, 137, 142, 150, 
156, 157, 162, 166, 167, 177, 
194, 219, 226, 229* 236, 239, 
241, 243, 245, 266*, 267, 272 
Menander, MUlndat 218 
Meru, 266 
Mesopotamia, 193 
Mewar, 275* 

Midnapore district, 213 
MIhirgula, 112* 

MiUndapafiho, Milinda, Questions 
of, 10. 40, 42*, 109, 124, 139, 
140, 160, 191, 214, 218, 238, 
244, 246, 247*, 253 
Minnagara, 223 
Mitak^ard, 47*, 282 
MithiB (Janakpur), 79, 193, 207, 
208 

Mitra, Rajendralala, 221* 
Mittavindaka, 81 

Mleccha (tribes), 92, 113, 263, 267, 

in 

Moddma, 145 
MoggaMna, 6 
Monier Williams, 257*, 258 
Moreland, 39* 

Mrcchak^ikn, 250 
Mukherji, Radhakumud, 89*, 
183* 283* 

MukkhaUngam, 213 
Multan, 261* 

Munich Ms., 240, 251 
Mtirree ridge, 211 
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Muzaffarpur, 207 
Muziris, 261, 270, 276 
Mysore, 35, 263*, 267 

N 

Nabboth, 56 
NUgad&saka, 85 
Na^armtandira, 232 
Ndgasenap 96 
Nagpur liucription, 272* 
mkh 255 

Na!uk&m (basket makers), 86 
mimdd, ]93, 220, 221* 

Nandam^ 155, 160, 255 
Nandm, 218 

mrada, 20, 57, 83*, 90, 135, 
143, 232, 282, 287, 289, 290 
Narmadd, 27, 32, 37, 257*, 271 
Nasik, 37, 82, 230 
Nusik Cave Inscnplion(H), 19, 44, 
61, 82, 167, 173, 178, 230, 
252, 255, 292, 295 
Nazardna, 169 

Nearcbas, Nearcbus, 28, 252, 265 
Negamdf 229 
Ndcynda, 261, 270, 276 
Nelson, L R 18* 

Nepal, 204, 209, 269, 274 
Nepalese Teral, 255 
Nero, 188 
Nmda, 17 
Niddmkathd, 6 
Niddesa, 9 
Nidhk 61 

Nigama, 195, 196, 198, 225, 227, 
231, 232^,. 282*, 295 
Nfgamhm, 220 
Nm^a, 89 
NUakama. 143, 175 
Nile, 29, 30, 161 
Nilgiris, 263* 

Nmeveb, 210 


Ni^dda, 102 

Nisddagdma (hunter), 86, 102 
Nivedita, Sister, 227* 

Mvidharma (non-transferability of 
land), 54^ 

Non-Aryan tribes, 35, 193, 195** 
Northern India, 2, 22, 27, 30, 31, 
36, 51 

North Western Frontier Frivinces, 
257* 258 


O 

Oldenburg, 2^ 

Omphi, 210 
Onesicrilos, 28 
Opasfida, 68 
Ophir, (see Sovira) 

Oruturoe, 267* 

Orissa, 35, 37, 219, 222, 270* 
Ormenus, 269 
Orondian mountain, 271 
Oudh, 31 

Oxymagis (see ik^umatl) 

Ozene (see UjjanX) 


P 

Paccantagama, 35, 8J, 84 
Paccupannavatthus, 67, SO 
Padnayavamajjhaka, (see Gtoa) 
Pacittiya, 89 
Paddfni Pakhanif 203 
Pahlava, 210 
Paitban, Paethana, 271 
Fajjota of ^Avanti, 275 
Pali accounts, (canon, literature^ 
text, works) 1, 2, 5, 6, 12, 15, 
37, 55, 60, 63, 66, 73, 83, 
105, 119, 130, 156, 186, 200, 
210, 218, 246, 268, 283, 287 
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Paiibothra (see Pataliputra) 

Fallava grant of ^ivaskandavar^ 
man, 120* 

Pamir BadaksLan, 256* 

Fdncajana, 258 
PancalaisX 72, 36, 213, 220 
Fahcatdntra, 4, 263* 

Fdftilavas, 11, 12, 102, 254, 259, 
271, 276 

PandresthSn, Puranadhi^tli^na, 220 
Fdi^du, 201 

wife of, 217 

Fandya{$X 32, 263, 272, 276, 279 
kingdom, 271 
PdHdya Inscription, 142 
Fanim, 10, 12, 13, 15, 86^, 108, 
125, 210, 258*, 264, 275, 282 
Fannakdram, 84 
Papaya, 257 
Paramathajotikd, 93 ■ 

Pdramitas of Bodhisatta, 9 
Pargiter, 263* 

Parisa, 84* 

Fari^ad, 89 
Far/^/sfaparva, 203 
Fanvdra, Farivdrapdtha, 6 
Paropanisadai, 257*, 261 
Paropanisene (see Hindukush) 
Parthian Empire, 269 
Paryadatavya, 56* 

Fasendi, 68^, 204 
Fdtala, 193, 221, 223 
Fafalene, 28 
Pafaligdma, 10,* 218 
Pataliputra, Fataliputia, 7, 10*, 15, 
16, 19, 163, 193, 198, 203, 
207, 213, 218, 219, 229, 247*, 
253 

PdtalimUa, 7 
PatafLjaU; 12, 15, 220 
Patel (headman), 52, 67* 

Pafi (protector), 56 
Pdtisambhiddmaggd, 9 


Pattana, Fattanagdma, 197, 198, 
222, 223 

Fatthana Fakarana, 9 
Pava, 221, 257* 

Pavana, 15 

Fekham (Nafa samajjd), 88 
Perimula, 273 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 18, 
92*, 126, 209, 215, 223, 243, 
260, 266, 269, 270, 272, 273, 
276, 277 ff 

Permanent Settlement, 175 
Persian Empire, 267 
Persian Gulf, 19, 223*, 263 
Peshawar, 31 
Petavaithu, 7 

Philostratos of Lemnos, 210, 262 
Pillai, Kanakasabhai, V, 203* 
Findakara, 163 
Fingalaka, 8 

Pliny, 16* 18, 19, 61, 97*, 98. 
123, 127, 167*, 194, 210, 213. 
214, 242, 260, 264, 265, 267- 
69, 272. 275 
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Sugriva, 13*, 117, 268, 274 
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Sumatra, 262, 267 
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